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(3) But he presently found that these supplementary 
articles were, not only inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle, inasmuch as they sacrificed the unity of the idea, but 
also superfluous, inasmuch as the Eleatic paradoxes admitted 


of another and a better solution’. 


lt therefore became incum- 


bent upon him to discard the two supplementary articles and to 
interpret afresh the fundamental proposition— besides sensibles 
there are eternal and immutable existences called ideas,’ 

(4) First clearing the list of the ideas by the distinct denial 
of av’ra xa’ aira eidn* in the cases of relations, negations, and 


1 Plato’s predecessors (1) had failed 
to understand how the same thing 
could be at once great and small, like 
and unlike, &c ; (2) had mistaken nega- 
tive determination for the denial of 
existence. In the Phaedo 102 » ff 
Plato uses the doctrine of the idea's 
immanence to explain the difficulty in 
regard to the simultaneous predication 
of greatness and smallness, &c; and 
in the republic 478 n ff he makes the 
identification of negative determination 
with the denial of existence the basis 
of his proof of the unreality of parti- 
culars. In the Parmenides however he 
sees (1) that the terms great and 
amall, like and unlike, describe not 
things, but relations, and consequently 
that the propositions ‘ Simmias is tall 
(in comparison with Socrates),’ ‘ Sim- 
mias is short (in comparison with 
Phaedo),’ are in no wise inconsistent ; 
and (2) that negative determination is 
not denial of existence. See Journal of 
Philology x1 821, 330. 

Surely Plato’s change of position in 
these respects is of itself a sufficient 
proot that the Parmenides is later than 
the republic and the Phaedo, Un- 
luckily the important passage Par- 
menides 130 B—z, in which Socrates is 
questioned about the contents of the 
world of ideas, has been sometimes 
read as a reassertion of the uncom. 


promising doctrine which appears in 
republic x 596 4. It is of course no- 
thing of the sort. 

It will be seen that my view of the 
relations of the Platonic system to 
contemporary logic finds confirmation 
in Aristotle's remark, that it was 
Plato’s logical studies which led him, 
in the first instance to frame the 
theory of ideas, and at a later period 
to substitute for the doctrine of im- 
manent ideas the doctrine of transcen- 
dental numbers: ré per obv vo & wal 
Tous dp.uods wapa Ta wpdymara rojo, 
kal py worep ol [v@ayopeo, cal 9 row 
elicw elcayuryy Sid ri év rots Néyous 
eyévero oxéyuw, ol yap mporepo diadex- 
Tins OU weTetxor. metaph. A 6. 987 
b 29. 

* The modification of the doctrine 
entails a change in the terminology. 
In the system of the republic and the 
Phaedo, which assumed a separately- — 
existent unity or idea for every group 
of particulars called by the same name, 
there was no eléos which was not adr 
kal’ adré; in the system of the Par- 
menides and the Philebus, which recog- 
nizes a separately-existent unity in the 
case of drdpwros, trmos, &e, but not in 
the case of Guocov, avduoror, &e, the dis- 
tinction between the eléos which is 
ari caf’ airé (i.e, the separately-ex- 
istent unity which is the centre of the 
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artificial products, he next propounded a new theory of the 
relation of the idea to its particulars. The idea, he conceived, 
stands to its particulars in the relation of model to copies. 

It would seem further (5) that the theory of the relation of 
the idea to its particulars, thus faintly indicated in the Par- 
menides, took a dogmatic form inthe Philebus. In that dialogue 
idea and particulars are resolved into ‘limitants’ and an ‘ un- 
limited,’ whereof the unlimited is common to idea and particu- 
lars, while the limitants of the particulars approximate to, but 
are not identical with, the limitant of the idea. 

In short, in the Parmenides Plato demolishes the earlier 
edifice and traces the plan of a new building: in the Philebus 
he is engaged in the task of reconstruction. 

It must be clearly understood however that the doctrine of 
the Philebus is not, and does not pretend to be, other than 
a fragment’. Confining himself strictly to the matter in hand, 
Plato, in the first place, allows the material element, the un- 
limited, which is common to idea and particulars, to escape 
without analysis or investigation; and, in the second place, 
recognizes no other difference between idea and particulars 
besides the difference of their formal elements, the limitants, 
though other difference there must be, if the idea is to be 
anything more than a perfect particular. Now these omissions 
are too obvious to have been due to oversight. The presump- 


natural kind), and the eléos which is 
not atrd xa?’ abro (i.e. the imaginary, 
arbitrary, unity which is the centre of 
the artificial group), is manifestly all- 
important. The former is, the latter 
is not, an /d¢éa in the technical sense 
of the word. Hence in the Parmenides, 
when from the new standpoint Plato 
discusses the ideas as they were 
originally conceived, the qualifying 
phrase is studiously introduced. Ari- 
stotle’s phraseology is then exact,when 
he says metaph, A 9, 990 b 16, of per 
TuY mpos Tt mowiow lddas, dy of mayer 
eva, xa’ abrd yévos: it is inexact, 
though intelligible enough, when he 


writes A 9, 991 b 6 wal wodXa ylyreras 
Erepa, olow olxla xal daxridws, ap of 
g@apyev elim elvar, and A 3, 1070 a 18 
hd 3H of Kaxds 6 hdrow gy Gre efSy 
éorly dréca pice. See Journal of 
Philology x1 322 note, 

1 That the doctrine of the Philebus 
is fragmentary, is, I think, indicated 
by the form of the dialogue, which has 
neither beginning nor end. The con- 
cluding sentences are significant: 3. 
Ovnxody cal dgleré we; II, Dyuxpdv ere rd 
ourdv, @ Dwxpares’ ob yap 61 wou ob ye 
direpeis wpirepos uay* trouriow bé oe 
Ta Nevrdpera. 


1—2 
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tion is then that there is some other dialogue which supplies 
the deficiencies of the Philebus ; and such a dialogue I think I 
find in the Timaeus. 

Accordingly in the next section I propose to trace the 
argument of that dialogue, dwelling upon those parts of it 
which seem to have a metaphysical significance, and passing 
lightly over those which do not affect the theory of ideas, but 
in neither case adding anything of my own. In the subsequent 
sections of this paper I hope to show, not only that the Timaeus 
and the Philebus (together with the Parmenides) belong to the 
same stage of Platonic development, but also that, in so far as 
they deal with the theory of ideas, they are mutually comple- 
mentary. 


§2 Summary of the Timaeus. 


17 A Socrates meets Timaeus, Hermocrates, and Critias on 
the morrow of the day on which, as recorded in the republic, he 
related to them his conversation with Glaucon and Adeimantus, 
At the request of Timaeus he enumerates the heads of his 
narrative, confining himself however to that part of the republic 
which deals with the «aAAdzrodus, and in particular neglecting 
the ontological passages. Next he expresses his desire that his 
own description of the caAXizodus in a condition of rest should 
be supplemented by a description of it in a condition of military 
activity. By way of gratifying Socrates’ fancy, Critias proposes 
to relate a story which he had from his grandfather, who had it 
from Solon, who heard it from the priests of Sais, how that the 
Athenians in ancient times successfully withstood an army of 
invaders coming from the island of Atlantis. Critias has how- 
ever arranged that, before he tells bis story of a perfect state 
acting nobly on a large scale, the philosopher Timaeus shall 
describe the creation of the universe and its development down 
to the making of man. 

275 By way of preface to his cosmology Timaeus dis- 
tinguishes :— 

I That which never comes into being or becomes, but is 
eternally existent; this, being immutable, is the object of 
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intelligence having reason for its instrument; it is the region of 
truth and certainty: 


II That which does not exist, but comes into being or 
becomes, and therefore also ceases to be; this is the object of 
opinion having sensation for its instrument ; it 1s the region of 
probability and faith; having of necessity a cause, it may be 
subdivided into 

(1) that which is fashioned by its maker on the model 
of that which is immutable; this is of necessity beautiful, 

(2) that which is fashioned by its maker on the model of 
that which has come into being; this is not beautiful. 


Under which of these heads is the xoopos, or orderly 
universe, to be placed? Being visible, tangible, corporeal, and 
consequently the object of opinion having sense for its instru- 
ment, the orderly universe is a yryvouevov; but, as it is the 
most beautiful of yeyvoueva, and its maker the best of makers, 
it is a ryeyvouevoy fashioned on the model of that which is 
eternal, immutable, intelligible. It is then, not an dv, but a 
copy of an 6y; whence it follows that in our cosmological 
inquiries we cannot attain to truth, and must content ourselves 
with probability. 


29 p These preliminaries having been settled, we proceed 
to investigate the genesis of the universe. Finding the visible 
in a condition of unrest, the divine maker, whose desire was 
that as far as possible all things should be good like himself, 
proceeded to bring order out of disorder by endowing matter 
with mind. Mind however implies soul. The universe is 
therefore a rational animal, the creation of the divine intelli- 


gence. 
30 c But what was the animal which the creator took as 


his model? Not any particular species’, for the copy of an 
imperfect model can never be beautiful; but, that animal 


1 ray perv ovv év wépovs eliee wedund- efdn, used by Aristotle metaph. A 8. 
Twv pyndevl karafiwowpev, 30 c. Is this 989 b 12 raw yap év wépe te Neyoudvew 
the original of the phrase ra év péper clduw darnpyer ay abr@? 
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_ whereof the species and the genera of animals are parts, for, as 
the universe includes ourselves and all particular animals, so 
the summum genus animal includes all intelligible animals, i.e. 
all genera and species; in fact, the creator made one visible 
xéopos containing all other animals, rather than several xoopoz, 
expressly in order that the resemblance to the perfect or in- 
telligible animal, the summum genus, might be as complete as 
possible, 


3818 The body of the xdcpos, being visible and tangible, of 
necessity contains fire and earth, which elements are bound 
together by two intermediates, air and water. Fire, air, water, 
and earth are terms of a proportion, so that the system can- 
not be dissolved except by the fiat of the creator. Further, 
that the universe may be one and perfect, as well as that it may 
be safe from injury from without, the whole of each of the 
elements is included in it. It is spherical, the sphere being 
the most perfect of figures, It has no external organs, as it 1s 
self-sufficing and self-contained, and they would therefore be 
useless. Rotation is its only motion. 


34 B The soul of the xécpos contains three elements, 
(a) rav’rév, the indivisible and unchangeable, (b) @drepov, the 
divisible, which attaches to body, and (c) oda/a, existence, which 
is a combination of ravrov and @drepov. These three elements 
having been mixed together, the mixture was distributed into 
parts, containing each of them tavrov, Oarepov, and oveia, and 
such that they are bound together by a proportion. With 
these parts two circles were made, called respectively the circle 
of tavtov and the circle of @atepov, which circles are united so 
as to represent the letter yz To the soul thus constructed, 
body, constructed as above described, was subsequently added. 


36 D When then soul in its rotation comes into contact 
with divisible or indivisible existence, and pronounces upon 
identity, difference, relation, manner, mode, time, in regard to 
things which become and things which are, right judgment in 
regard to sensibles, which is announced to the soul by the circle 
of the Other, constitutes sure and true opinions and beliefs, 
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and right judgment in regard to rationals, which is announced 
to the soul by the circle of the Same, constitutes intelligence 
and science. 


87 c The creator desired that the «ocpos should as far as. 
possible resemble its model, the avrd {@ov. Now the atrd 
tov is eternal. Hence, as the «ocpos, being a yeyovos, cannot 
be eternal, the creator caused it to endure throughout time, 
time being a copy of eternity, which came into existence simul- 
taneously with the orderly universe, and is marked by the 
revolutions of the sun, moon, and planets in the circle of the 
Other. 


39 & Next, as before remarked, it was necessary that all 
sorts of animals should be established in the universe, because 
there are such in the avrd faov which is its model, Animals 
may be classified under four heads, corresponding to the four 
elements: (a) the gods of heaven, (b) the birds of the air, 
(c) the fishes of the sea, (d) the beasts of the field together 


with man. The first of these classes includes the fixed stars, 
of which our earth is the first and oldest, and the planets 
already mentioned. To these divinities, visible and created, 
(together with those of the ordinary mythology,) immortal 
not of their own nature but by the decree of the creator, was 
entrusted the making of the three classes of mortal animals; 
since, if these had been made by the creator himself, they 
would have been gods, In constructing them, the divinities 
were instructed to imitate the action of the creator, who 
himself provided the divine element, the soul, making it out 
of the remains of the constituents of the world-soul, though in 
this case with less care for their purity. This divine element, 
divided into parcels, was next distributed by the creator 
amongst the fixed stars, there to be instructed about the 
nature of the universe, the laws of its own being, and the 
state of probation in which it was placed. Then the several 
parcels of the immortal principle were assigned to the several 
planets, where the divinities, the sons of the creator, added to 
each of them what was necessary in order to complete the 
human soul; and this in turn was combined with a mortal 
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body, made of fire, earth, water, and air, borrowed from the 
universe, the bonds of union being however in this case dis- 
soluble. Hence, while the soul is immortal, the body is mortal. 
The animal thus constructed is capable of every variety of 
motion, and the soul, which is a“part of it, is, in consequence 
of the union, liable to shocks and collisions, called sensations, 
which impede the circle of the Same, and shake the cirele of 
the Other, thus occasioning delusions and mistakes, especially 
during the earlier part of the life of the individual, when the 
body is growing, and therefore constantly receiving nutrition 
from without. Then comes a description of the organs, through 
which the body moves and has sensations. These are however 
to be regarded, not as causes (airia), but as instruments 
(cvvaltia), subservient to the operation and the development 
of mind. 


47 & Nevertheless, though mind is the sole cause of the 
orderly universe, the unintelligent principle of necessity, upon 
which mind works, must not be neglected. Accordingly, having 
hitherto regarded fire, air, water, and earth as elements incapable 
of analysis, we now submit them to examination, taking them 
severally in their original conditions, as they were before mind 
constructed the orderly universe out of them. From the nature 
of the case, our exposition will pretend, not to certainty, but to 
probability only. 


Having hitherto recognized only the rapadeypa, which is 
intelligible, immutable, and existent, and the uiwnua, which is 
visible and becomes, we now add to these a tertium quid, the 
receptacle of genesis (yevérews virodoyn), led thereto by the 
following considerations. The four. material elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth, are capable of transformation: e.g. water 
becomes under certain conditions earth, and under others air, 
which again may be converted into fire. Hence it would seem 
that what we call fire, air, water, earth, are, not Taira, but 
ra rovavTa; not determinate things, but indeterminate states 
of a thing. In other words, fire, air, water, and earth, which 
have so far been regarded as orovyeia, are in fact the varying 
phases of one permanent medium, which, itself formless, that 
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it may be the more perfectly receptive, reproduces, or takes the 
shape of, eternal, immutable, forms: for that there are eternal, 
immutable, forms of fire and the like, is certain, unless we are 
prepared to surrender the distinction between true opinion and 
knowledge’. 


51 © Thus, in place of the wapadevyya and the piynpa 
hitherto recognized, this more refined analysis acknowledges— 

(1) that which is eternal and immutable, incapable of 
passing into another or of receiving another into itself, invisible 
and generally insensible, intelligible ; im short, the idea; 

(2) that which is called by the same name as the former 
in virtue of its imperfect resemblance to it, the creature of 
genesis, mutable, coming into place and departing from it, the 
object of opinion which has sense for its instrument; in short, 
the particular ; 

(3) imperishable space, the seat of all that becomes, itself 
apprehended through a bastard sort of reasoning which cannot 
give certainty, but only faith; in short, the vzodoy7) rs 
ryever ews. 

To these results we are led by two considerations: first, if 
what we call a thing is a copy, there must be a material in 
which the copy is taken; secondly, so long as two things are 
distinct, neither of them can pass into the other without sacri- 
fice of its unity and independence. 


1 Gp’ ore re wip abrd ef’ davroi, kal Sedayijs, ro 8 vd weHovs Huiv eyyly- 


mévra wept dv del Aé-youer obrws aura 
Kad’ atra bvra Exacra, 7 Taira, arep 
kal B\érouev, Goa te G\Ka dia Tod ow- 
patos alcGariuefa, ova éorl rorad’rny 
Eyovuea ahnlewy;......a3¢ otn ri 7’ 
éuiy auris ridepar yador’ ef wev vovs Kal 
Gdfa GAnons écrov duo yérn, TarTaracw 
elvar cab’ abra raira, dvale@yra i’ 
quay eldn, voovmera pdvor™ el 6°, ws Ture 
galverat, Sofa adylys vou diaddper rd 
pnddv, wdv0’ drdc’ ad dea Tov comaros 
alcbavéueda, Oeréor BeBarorara. Svo 57 
Nextéow éxelvw, GioTe ywpls yeyoraroy 
dvopolws Te Exerov. TO wew yap alrww dud 


verat’ kal rd wer del yer’ adnOovs Ad-you, 
76 6¢ dNorvyor" Kal ro wer axlyyrov recBoi, 
vo 6¢ perarewsror «kal rol pévy wdvra 
dvipa weréxew maréov, vou 6¢ Oeovs, av- 
Opwrwr Gé yévos Bpax’ ri. 51 B—z, 
The argument that, if voids and édifa 
aAnéys are distinct, there must be avrd 
cad’ aura eféy, recals Parmenides 185 
80, while the proof that voids and ddéa 
aAnbys are distinct, reflects Theaetetus 
2014 sqq. Ishall have something to 
say about the passage in the Theaete- 
tus on another occasion, 
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52 p There were then before the creation of the orderly 
universe these three things, dv, ywpa, and yéveows. Of these, 
yepa, the vodoyy, tiOnvyn, or deEapévn ths yevéoews, having 
had impressed upon it in its various parts the forms of the four 
so-called elements, and consequently being unequally balanced, 
was itself in perpetual motion, and communicated perpetual 
motion to its contents, whereof those which were alike tended 
to accumulate in the same region, so that they were ready to 
take shape the moment that vois began the work of organi- 
zation. 


53 c But how are we to account for the characteristics 
of the four elements, and the transformations which they un- 
dergo? The characteristics and the transformations of the 
four elements are due to their geometrical constituents, the 
geometrical constituent of fire being the pyramid or tetra- 
hedron, that of air being the octahedron, that of water the 
eicosahedron, and that of earth the cube. These constituents 
are so small that they are invisible to us so long as they are 
separately regarded, and become visible only when like con- 
stituents are aggregated together. Within certain limits they 
are capable of disruption and combination: hence the trans- 
formations which the four elements undergo, and hence too 
their flux, as the perpetual disruption and combination of 
the constituents, involves, as before shown, change of position, 
like seeking like. 

57 c So much for the simple or primary bodies. As for 
the further varieties which have their origin, partly in differ- 
ences in the size of the constituent triangles, partly in the 
intermingling of elements, they are infinitely numerous, and 
must be left to the physicist to classify in his leisure hours on 
grounds of mere probability. 


57 E And here it is to be noted that flux does not cease 
with the generation of particulars according to their kinds; 
for each aggregate has interstices, and into these interstices the 
more refined elements force themselves, thus producing dis- 
turbance of balance in the vzrodox7, and consequent change of 
place, 
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From this point to the end of the dialogue, Timaeus is 
concerned with yéveocrs, and in particular with (1) the combi- 
nations and the transformations of the primary elements, (2) 
the wa@nuara of those combinations, (3) the parts of the 
animal as seen in man’. Consequently he does not pretend 
to anything more than probability in his speculations about 
Gepyov and yruypov, cxXnpov and padraxov, Bapv and xoidor, 
Aefov and tpayv ; about pleasure and pain; about the several 
senses ; about the organs of life, the heart, the liver, the spleen, 
the spinal cord, the brain, the lungs, &c; about disease and 
death ; about animal degeneration. 

The dialogue ends with the words: «ai 6) «al téXos rep 
Tod TavTds viv 76n Tov AOYor nuivy Popev eye OvynTa yap Kai 
abavara tia NaBav Kai EvprdnpwOeis 05 6 Kdcpos, ovTw Saov 
dpardv Ta dpata wepiéyov, eikay Tod vontod, Beds aiaOnrds, 
peeyeatos Kal dpioros KaANaTOS Te Kal TENEWTATOS YéyoveD, Els 
oUpavos b0€ ovoyerns OV. 


§ 3 The cdpa trod Kocpov. 


In the foregoing section I have endeavoured to indicate the 
tenour of Timaeus’ exposition, giving prominence to those parts 
of it which seem to have a metaphysical bearing, but sedulously 


refraining from inference or interpretation. In the comment 
to which I now address myself, I shall find it convenient to 
distinguish the theory of the e@pa Tod xocpov, which will 
occupy me in the present section, from the theory of the yuy») 
Tov Kocuov, which I propose to defer to the section next fol- 


éffjs elxira dlimer ride. 59 cv, The 
tripartition of the subsequent discourse 


! This transition from metaphysic 
to physic is marked in the emphatic 


sentence—rddha 6¢ Sv rovodrey obdty 
wouxlhov Eri Giadoyloacba rhy ray elxb- 
Ter pilew weradudcorra lida’ Fw ray 
Tes dvamatcews Evexa, rods wepl rwr berow 
ael karalléwevos Ad-yous, Tabs -yererews répt 
Guadewmevos elxiras duwerawéAnror Hoovny 
qTara., merpioy dv dy rp Bly maddy val 
Ppbyiwor mowiro. ratty oy Kal Ta vow 
eperres TO werd TolTo ray alrdy wép Td 


is indicated at 61 0, kal ra wer 3% o77)- 
oct Kowowlaus Te kal weraddaryals els 
G\An\a weroinirpeva elin cyeddv émidd- 
decxrac’ Ta 6¢ waddpara atruwy by’ ds 
airias yéyove wetparéor cupavltew, mpi- 
Tov wev ofy drdpyew aloOyow dei rots 
Aeyouévors del. capxds 6é xal riv epi 
capa -yéveow, Wuxijs Te bcor Ovyrdv, 
odrw duednA\dGaper, 
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lowing. In order to this, I shall have to postpone the exami- 
nation of the important paragraph 34 B—37 c. That this course 
is legitimate, I hope to show in the sequel, when I proceed to 
harmonize and unite the two theories, the theory of the capa 
To) xoopov and the theory of the Wuy7 rod coopov, which I 
now propose for the moment to dissociate, 

According to Timaeus, the xoomos or orderly universe is a 
feov made, as far as possible, to resemble that avro gov 
whereof the other vonta Soa are parts. It is composed of fire, 
air, water, and earth: and, as it contains the whole of these 
elements, it is one, perfect, self-suffiicing. During the pleasure 
of the creator it is indissoluble. It is spherical, and rotates 
upon its own axis. Though not eternal, it endures throughout 
time. 

In the «écpos are included other fa. Of these, first in 
dignity and excellence are the ovpavio. Geol, i.e. the earth, the 
fixed stars, and the planets. Like the xéoyos, they are in- 
dissoluble during the pleasure of the creator; and that he will 


not will their dissolution, is certain’. 
The remaining f#a are constructed, not by the dnpoipyos, 
but by the ovpavior Geoi, who, to bodies composed of materials 


1 Plainly we have here authority for 
the distinction between ale@yra which 
are didi and ale@yrd which are @@aprd, 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle. The 
universe and the heavenly bodies are 
did, animals and plants are @é@aprd. 
Seemetaph.A9. 990 b 8 cal émi roiede wal 
él rots didlos, 991 a9 rl wore cupSdh- 
herat Ta eldy F rots dudlows Tew alofyrur 
qj Tots yeyvouérots Kal @Oetpouévors: and 
compare Alexander’s comments 58, 7 
xal yap 6 Kéomos xar’ adrots kal ra év 
avr didlws 7d elvar Exer. TO. 16 erred 
kal rov Gelwv cwpdrwr qoay lidac avrots, 
olov Alou Kal cedqvns Kal Tov aorpwr, 
érolovy yap Kai rolrwy lidas xal roi 
ovpavoi wavros, It will be observed 
that the Timaeus enables us to answer 
a question which must have suggested 
itself to many readers of the meta- 


physics: If the heavenly bodies are 
aléia, are they not, in so far, put upon 
a level with the ideas? Plato tells us 
that, while the heavenly bodies are 
dliia in the sense that they endure 
throughout time, which is an image of 
eternity, the ideas are adléia, in the 
sense that they are not in time. See 
especially 37 cv, 

It is perhaps worth while to note 
that Plato attributes, firatly, to the 
earth, which only rotates on its axis, 
a dignity superior to that of the fixed 
stars, which both rotate on their axes 
and are carried round by the rotation 
of the xéopos, and, secondly, to the 
fixed stars a dignity superior to that 
of the planets, which furthermore 
change their position relatively to the 
fixed stars and to one another, 
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derived from the xoopos and ultimately restored to it, add 
parcels of soul which the dnptodpyos places at their disposal, 
Each parcel of soul occupies in the first instance the body of 
a man, but may hereafter pass into the body of a woman and 
of a brute in successive stages of degeneration. 

It would seem further (1) that all the {@a—the xooos, the 
ovpaviot Geol, and the @ynra—have for their material the four 
elements, fire, air, water, and earth; and (2) that, although 
the xoopos and the ovpavioe Geol on the one hand, and the 
@vynra on the other, are the works of different agents, the former 
receiving their shape from the creator directly, the latter in- 
directly through the ovpavios Oeoi, every Sov without exception 
has a corresponding wapadevyya in that region of ovra, the 
objects of vods, which is mentioned in the prefatory paragraph 
284 ff; for nothing less than this can be meant by the precise 
statement that, as this universe contains ourselves and the 
other visible animals, so its wapadevyua includes all intelligible 
animals—ra ydp 51) vonra fda mavta éxeivo év éavT@ TrepthaBov 
éver, Kabdrep bbe 6 Kécpos Huds boca Te GAXa Opénuara Euvé- 
ornxev opata. 30 Cc. Hence, as the ovra or vonta of the pre- 
fatory paragraph are manifestly the ideas, we shall be justified in 
asserting that, according to the Platonic Timaeus, (1) every f@oy 
is composed of the four elements, (2) every f@ov has, corre- 
sponding to it, an idea, oy and vonrov, to which it stands in 
the relation of wiwnya to wapadevypa. 

Starting from these propositions, we immediately discern 
the need of further information (1) about the four elements 
of which the particular faov is composed, (2) about the relation 
of the particular {gov to the idea. 

Of these two desiderata, the former is supplied in the 
dialogue before us. Observing 47 £ that, whereas we have been 
hitherto concerned with the triumph of vods, i.e. with the 
conversion of 7d wav into xoopos, or the organization of the 
universe, ra 6.’ avayxns now demand our attention, Timaeus 
proceeds to examine the four so-called elements, fire, air, water, 
and earth, which have hitherto been regarded as apyai not 
needing analysis: tv 87 apd THs ovpavod yevéoews updos 
vdaTos Te Kal dépos Kai yas picw Ocatréov avtnv Kal Ta mpd 
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Tovtou 71a0n. viv yap ovdels aw yéverw alTav peprvuKev, aAr? 
ws elddat Tip 6 TL ToTé éott Kai ExacTov aiTav AEyoweV apyas 
auTa TiBéwevot, cToLyela TOD TavTds, TpoajKov avTois ovd av ws 
€v guvANaBis eldect povoy eikdtws tro TOU Kal Bpayd ppovowvTos 
arevkacOnva. 48 B. The exposition which follows is full, 
precise, and dogmatic. Selecting four geometrical figures, 
constructed out of triangles, which figures are capable of exact 
determination, Timaeus assigns them as mwapadeiyuara to the 
four elements in such a way that the geometrical figures may 
plausibly account at once for the most obvious characteristics 
of the elements and for the transformations which the elements 
undergo. In each case the figure is supposed to be impressed 
upon the recipient or ultimate material, which, inasmuch as it 
is wholly destitute of form, can be described only as yapa or 
space. The ‘figured spaces,’ if I may coin a phrase to describe 
the portions of space impressed with the paradeigmatic figures, 
being too small to be apprehended by the senses, are perceived 
by us only m aggregates; and, as the figured spaces never 
cease to transform themselves, so that no given aggregate 1s 
strictly homogeneous, alien forms being always present in spite 
of the predominance of one or other of the four kinds, the 
so-called fire, air, water, and earth, which we perceive by the 
senses are only imperfect representations of the elemental, forms. 
They are, in fact, fiery, airy, watery, and earthy aggregates, 
that is to say, aggregates in which fire, air, water, and earth 
respectively seas or, to put it still more precisely, 
aggregates in which pyramid, octahedron, eicosahedron, and cube 


are respectively the predominant figures’. 


1 Thus fire, air, water, and earth,— 
the dcpara kal rpdra odpara, as theyare 
called at 57 c,—have ideas; and their 
ideas either are, or have for their for- 
mal elements, the four geometrical 
forms, pyramid, octahedron, eicosa- 
hedron, and cube. Apparently these 
axpara xal wpwra cupara are the only 
sorts of matter which, as such, have 
ideas, oil, salt, potter's clay, the me- 
tals, &c, being regarded 58 c ff as 


yarieties and combinations of the pri- 


mary bodies, artificially and arbitrarily 
distinguished. Not having ideas, the 
metals &c cannot be ‘known,’ in the 
strict sense of the word. Hence the 
remark which Timaeus interposes at 
59 0c in regard to those physical re- 
searches which have for their objects, 
not natural kinds, but arbitrary and 
artificial groups: rd\da 62 raw To.od- 
raw ovdéev wotxihoy Er: GtadoyloacOa Thy 
ray elxdrwv pidwy peraduxovra lééav" 


Ww bray res dvaravcews Evexa, rods epi 
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The four so-called elements having been thus resolved into 
recipient space together with four geometrical forms which 
clearly belong to the ideal region, we may claim to have sup- 
plied from the Timaeus itself one of the two desiderata noted 
at p. 13. But whence are we to supply the other, the theory 
of the relation of the particular to the idea? From the Timaeus 
we learn that particulars stand to the idea in the relation in 
which pipyuara stand to their rapadevypa; but this is all. 
Under these circumstances it may be worth while to look for 
information elsewhere. 

Now in the Philebus particular and idea are both of them 
resolved into (1) a material element, the depov, which in- 
cludes \certain qualities in their indeterminate condition, and 
(2)a fhrmal element, the zrépas exon, by which the dzrecpov is 
determined. The material element is one and the same for 


idea and particulars: but in the case of the wépas éyovra a 
distinction is drawn between the pérpsov, or perfect mépas 
éyov, of the idea and the wood of the particulars, which 
imperfectly approximate to the pérpuov. 


Thus the relation 
- of idea and particular consists in the identity of their mate- 
rial, and the approximation of their formal, elements. But, 
while within the limits of the doctrine which I have attempted 
to formulate in the foregoing sentences, the exposition of the 
Pihalebus is full and precise, beyond those limits it is meagre 
and obscure. In especial the reader vainly seeks for any analysis 
of the mysterious dzrecpov, which is the material basis at once 
of idea and of particulars; and the omission is all the more 
perplexing because the identification of the material element 
of the idea with that of the particulars seems to involve the 
startling consequence that the idea is no more than a perfect 
particular. 


Tur bvTww del karabduevos Nb-yous, robs 
yevéoews mépt Giadewevos elkoras auera- 
Béhnrov Hoovhy wrira, wérpiov dv év rQ 
Blip rodiay Kal Ppovtwor wowiro. 

That the question raised, but not 
answered in the Parmenides—Is there 
an idea of rip or ijwp?—is answered 
by the Platonic Timaeus in the affirm- 


ative, appears further from 51 B, where, 
in declaring his adhesion to the theory 
of ideas, he takes rip as his example, 

Besides fire, air, water, and earth, 
the only ideas recognized in the Ti- 
maeus are, to all appearance, fga, i.e, 
the universe, the stars, animals, and 
plants, 
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Thus, while the Philebus, which contains a theory of the 
relation of particulars to the paradeigmatic idea, has no theory 
of the constituent material, the Jimaeus, which contains a 
theory of the constituent material, has no theory of the rela- 
tion of particulars to the paradeigmatic idea. The two dia- 
logues are then in a manner complementary, But we must 
not assume, either that they were meant to be so, or that 
their respective doctrines may be brought into juxtaposition, 
until we have first discovered in the two otherwise divergent 
expositions a point of contact, from which we may take our 
departure in either direction. 

Such a point of contact I think I see in the argument by 
which the Socrates of the Philebus 28 A—30 x identifies vots 
with the airia ris wi€ews, At the beginning of this para- 
graph Socrates offers to Protarchus two theories—the theory 
of Democritus, that the universe is governed by chance, and 
the theory of Anaxagoras, that it is directed by mind—and 
bids him choose between them. Protarchus unhesitatingly 
prefers the latter. Hereupon Socrates adduces reasons in 
confirmation of Protarchus’ choice. You will admit, he 
says, that the bodies of all {a consist of fire, air, water, 
and earth: that the portion of each of these elements which 
is to be found in the particular Gov is inferior in quantity, 
excellence, and purity to the whole element as it appears 
in the universe: and that the elements in us, together 
making up the body of the particular {&@ov, derive their 
nurture, origin, and growth from the elements which together 
make up the body of the xédcyuos. Now our body has a 
soul. Would it not seem then that the universe must 
have a soul likewise? and if a soul, then a vovs to order and 
direct it ? 

This is the very echo of the Timaeus. Short as Socrates’ 
statement is, it includes all the main principles and points of 
Timaeus’ exposition. 

In the one dialogue, as in the other, all existence is «ata 
Sivapww dpiorov; particularization necessarily involves in- 
feriority; the «éopos is therefore a {¢ov, Euryvyov evvour Te, 
made so 8a tiv Tov Geov mpdvorav; and the other f@a 
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derive their souls and their bodies from the soul and the 
body of the «ocpos, differing from it however for the worse in 
‘consequence of their particularization. It can hardly be by a 
chance coincidence then that in both dialogues the materials 
out of which copa is constructed are fire, air, water, and 
earth. 

But the voids which in the Philebus is attributed, primarily 
to the xécpos, secondarily to the subordinate f@a, is akin to 
the aitia rns pikews of the table of the four yévn: indeed the 
establishment of this kinship is the very purpose of the passage 
before us. Would it not seem then that the fire, air, water, 
and earth, which in Philebus 29 a ff and Timaeus 31 8B &c are 
the materials of all creation, whether universal or particular, 
must in some sort represent the dzre:poy which in the table of 
the four yévm, contained in Philebus 24 4 ff, serves as the material — 
basis of all determinate existence? The clue once obtained, 
we immediately observe that the fire, air, water, and earth of 
the Zimaeus, i.e. not the aggregates which in consequence of 
the predominance of one or other of the elements we call by 
one or other of these names, but the ororyeia themselves in 
their purity, are introduced to account for the determinate 
qualities of organized things, and that, although the four 
elements are never called dzrewpov, amrecpia is their leading 
characteristic, the perpetual flux of the four elements being em- 
phatically insisted upon in contradistinction to the fixity of 
the vzrodoyn’. Thus the four elements of the Timaeus and of 
Philebus 29 A ff are, as it were, embodiments of the dzre:pov 
- of the table of the yévy in Philebus 24 a ff. | 


1 GN aopardcrara paxpy wepl rov- 
_ tev ridenévous woe réyew* det 8 xad- 
opwuev adore GAAY yiyvouevov, ws wip, 
ph ToOT0, dAAd 7d Toodrov éxdorore wpoo- 
ayopevew wip, unde vdwp roiro, dda 7d 
rovovrov del, unde GAXNo wore pndey ws 
rw’ Exov BeBadrnra, ca Secxvivres TO 
pjyare tp Tobe Kal robro xpooxpupevor 
Syrody yyovueda Te pevyer yap otx twro- 
wévoy Thy Tob T05e Kal TolTo Kal TH T@de 
kal waoav Son povia ws byra aura év- 
Selxvurae pacts. dAAa Taira wey Exacra 


Journal of Philology. vou, x11. 


ben A€yev, 7d Se Tocolrov del wepipepo- 
peevov Buorov éxaorov wépe xal Eypwavrwv 
oUrw Kkadeivy, kal 67 wal wup 7d dia wavros 
TovouToy, Kal dwav dcovwrep ay Exy yéve- 
ow dv @ be éyytyvdueva ael exacra 
avray pavragerat kal wad éxetOev amdd- 
Aurat, uovoy éxeivo av wpoca-yopevew TP 
Te ToUTO Kal Tw TOde WporxXpwLevous dvo- 
bart, 7d dé Grotovouy Tt, Oepudy 7) AevKdy 
9 kal driovv trav évayrlwy, kal wav’ 8ca 
éx rourwv, undev éxetvo ad TovTwy Kael. 


49 n—50 a, 
2 
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The point of contact between the two dialogues having 
been discovered, and the indeterminate qualities of the Philebus 
having been equated with the four elements of the Timaeus, 
we may now proceed to reunite the doctrines which, for con- 
venience of exposition, and perhaps for another reason not far 
to seek, Plato has thought fit to separate, namely, the doctrine 
of the resolution of the four elements into space impressed 
with four regular geometrical figures, which doctrine is pro~ 
minent in the Jimaeus, and the doctrine of the resolution of 
things into indeterminate qualities determined by roca ap- 
proximating more or less closely to a wérpcov, which doctrine is 
prominent in the Philebus. Let the two be combined, and we 
have for the doctrine which underlies both dialogues the theory 
that ‘space impressed with certain regular figures suppliés in- 
determinate qualities, from which as materials, certain quan- 
tities, acting as forms, develop organisms more or less perfect 
according as those quantities more or less closely approximate 
to certain standards’.’ 

If again we take account of the Parmenides we reach by a 
circuitous route the same conclusion. In that dialogue the 
conception of the idea as a wrapdSesypa was found to carry with 
it the analysis of idea and particular into their crovyeia, the 
qépas éyov and the azrepoy of the Philebus. Hence, as in the 
Timaeus idea and particular stand to one another in the relation 
of vrapaderypa and pina, the analysis of idea and particular 
into their oroeyeta, though nowhere mentioned, is by implica- 
tion a part of the system which the dialogue represents. 

In fact, though the Parmenides is mainly concerned with 
preparatory criticisms, the Philebus with the doctrine of Twépas 
éyoyv and dzeipoy, and the Timaeus, or rather so much of it as 
I have considered in the present section, with the doctrine of 


1 Hence I cannot assent to Zeller’s 
remark: ‘‘ Wie aber dieses Unbe- 
grenzte zu demjenigen, welches der 
Grund der K6rperwelt ist, sich verhalte, 
scheint er nicht untersucht und da- 
durch den Schein ihrer (von Aristo- 
teles angenommenen) volligen Einerlei- 
heit hervorgerufen zu haben.”’ Grund- 


riss der Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie 141. See to the same 
effect his Philosophie der Griechen n 
i808. The theory of the relation of 
the dsrespov to the trod0x7 is, I hold, 
fully and clearly set forth in Timacus 
48 a—57 0. 
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thé vodeyy, all three dialogues are, so far as concerns the 
theory of things and their relation to ideas, in perfect apree- 
ment. | 

But though we have thus obtained additional justification 
of Aristotle’s statement that Plato regarded the crotyeta rav 
eloay as the otovyeia Travray Tov dvrwv, and have furthermore 
succeeded in connecting the doctrine of the mépas éyov and the 
a7retpov with the doctrine of the vaodoy7, we are still beset 
with difficulties. In particular there is one difficulty which I 
shall find it convenient to notice in this place. Probably every- 
ene who has read my remarks upon the Philebus has asked— 
Are we then to understand that the idea differs from its parti- 
cular only in respect of the wépas éyov, being in fact no more than 
a perfect particular? and probably some of those who have 
asked the question, assuming that I answer it in the affirmative, 
have incontinently rejected the whole of my theory, I do not 
however answer the question in*‘the affirmative. The idea 
differs from its particular, I apprehend, not only in respect of 
the mépas éyov, but also in that the one is an dv, the other 
& yuyvoxevov, the one a vontor, the other a dofacroy. What- 
ever the difference between dy and yiryvomuevov, between vonrov 
and Sofactov, may be, that difference there is between idea and 
particular: but in analyzing them into their constituents in the 
Philebus Plato has deliberately ignored this fundamental differ- 
ence; and with good reason. For, as the idea as such cannot 
be brought by us face to face with the particular as such,—of 
this we have had emphatic warning in Parmenides 135,—if we 
would compare them, we must for the moment leave out of 
sight the ovcia of the one and the yéveots of the other. The 
expedient is then justifiable for the moment. But sooner or 
later the deficiency must be supplied: and a little consideration 
will show that the attempt to ascertain the difference between 
yeyvouevov and dv cannot be longer deferred. Yet, as in the 
Philebus, so in those parts of the Zimaeus which I have thus far 
taken into account, the fundamental difference between yiyvo- 
pevov and dv has been studiously left out of sight. We have 
indeed learnt that the idea is perfect and the particular 
imperfect, and that the imperfection of the particular is due to 

| 2—2 
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the divergence of its wépas éyov from the mépas éyor of the 
idea: but we do not know how the particular regarded as 
yuyvopevov differs from the idea regarded as dv, because we do 
not know what the idea is. 

Would it not seem then that, when we start from yeyvoueva 
and advance towards dvra, we presently reach a point at which 
further progress becomes impossible? In other words, would it 
not seem that, though the theory of things rests upon the 
assumption of dvra, those dvta are incapable of being expressed 
in terms of yeyvopeva ? 

Whither then shall we turn? Itis to my friend Mr Archer- 
Hind that I am indebted for the suggestion worked out in the 
following section, namely, that Plato’s ‘thorough-going idealism’ 
affords the means of reconciling dvta and yeyvoueva: in fact, 
that, if we cannot express évra in terms of yeyvoueva, we must 
attempt to express yeyvdueva in terms of dvra’. 


§4 The srvyn rod Koopov. 


Thus, while the theory of the oda rod xdcpov enables us 
to connect the doctrine of mwépas @yov and dmeipov with the 
doctrine of the vzrodoy7, it brings us no nearer to the discovery 
of the idea. It only remains then to inquire whether the theory 
of the yuy7 tod Kécpou will supply the deficiency. 


The soul of the universe, we read at 34 B—37 C, is composed 
of three elements : 


1 “In the Timaeus”, he says in his 
edition of the Phaedo, p. 131, “Plato 
teaches that the entire universe is the 
self-evolution of absolute intelligence, 
which is the same as absolute good. 
This is differentiated into finite intelli- 
gences, subject, through their limita- 
tion, to the conditions of space and 
time. Sensible’ perceptions are the 
finite intellect’s apprehension, within 
these conditions, of the idea as exist- 
ing in absolute intelligence. Thus the 
perception is the idea, as existing un- 


der the form of space. Therefore the 
idea, which is a form of the good, is 
the cause of the perception’s existence: 
that is, as was said above, the dyaldr 
is the ultimate aizia of each thing.” 
A considerable portion of the following 
section is no more than an expansion 
of this most original and instructive 
paragraph, 

To Mr Archer-Hind I am further in- 
debted for invaluable help in the study 
of the detail of the dialogue and in the 
composition of the present paper. 
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(a) 1} apéptoros nal del kata tavta éyovca dvots, other- 
wise called ravrdv; 
(6) wept Tad cepata yiyvopévn peptotn, otherwise called 
Oarepov ; 


(c) 


_ Further, soul is divided into two circles, called respectively 
the circle of the Same and the circle of the Other. By means 
of the circle of the Same soul apprehends 76 Aoyeorexor, i.e. is 
self-conscious, and by means of the circle of the Other it appre- 
hends aic@nra, i.e. forms right opinions and beliefs about 
sensible things. In both cases duorov duoip yuyvdoxerat.\ 

Here we have indications at once of a theory of being and of 
a theory of sensation and thought: (1) ovoia is resolvable into 
tautov and Oarepov; (2) it is in virtue of ravrév Oarepoy and 


ovela, in which ravrov and Oarepoy are combined. 


(hn 


de 
Peet 


hy: cer 'é 


ovoia in itself that soul, the subject, apprehends ravtov Oarepoy 


and ovoia in its object, whether that object is aio@nrov or 
vontov. Let us attempt to interpret these indications, giving 
our attention in the first instance to aicOnrd, in the hope that, 
when we have resolved them into tavrov and Oarepov, we may 
find ourselves in a position to construct out of tavroy and 
Oarepov an eternal and immutable idea. This done, it will 
remain for us to test our theory by reference to the results 
which have been already obtained from the Parmenides and 
the Philebus. 

First, then, what are the aio@nra, the objects of sensation, 
which we call ‘things’? 
object of sensation are identical, whilst, as we are assured 34 B, 
uy 18 prior in creation to o@pa, it is reasonable to suppose 


If, as appears, the subject and the , 


that Plato regards ‘things’ not as separate entities, external to ; 


the mind, but as sensations existing within it’. 


1 The important summary 37 a—c, 
after describing the circle of the Other 
and the circle of the Same, concludes 
with the emphatic sentence—rovrw [ec. 
dota xat wloris and vous xal émcoriun, 
see Proclus ad loc.] 5é év  rdv Svrwy éy- 
ylyvecOov, dv woré tis abrd dAXNo wAHY 
Ypuxhy ely, wav padrov 7} TAadyOes pei. 


I read this as a declaration that, 
whereas subject and object are iden- 
tical, object is to be merged in subject, 
not subject in object; in other words, 
that things are to receive a psycholo- 
gical explanation, rather than mind a 
material one, 

I may note in passing that the list 


Lvwhey, 5) ‘oprotor bon YY Ws Keto 


DP -thr loth Srirtd 
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Further, each of the sensations to which we’ wrongfully 
attribute externality is the same as itself and different from 
others, and, as appears from the description of the two circles, 
Plato conceives ravrov, the Same, to attach itself to vous, 
Gatepov, the Other, to attach itself to yapa. (Hence I conclude 
that Plato regards each sensation as an eternal mode or 
potentiality of thought actualized in a certain position in space, 
and the existence of the thing as the recurrence of such sensa~ 
tion, the eternal mode or potentiality of thought being the 
element of unity and constancy, while position in space and 
time is at once the element of difference and the element of 
inconstancy, because a recurrent sensation differs, not only from 
other sensations contemporaneously, but also in successive stages 

\ from itself. 

But why is it that we attribute to the recurrent sensation 
thus analyzed a continuous existence, external to the per- 
cipient yuy7n? in other words, why is it that we persistently 
regard the recurrent sensation as a ‘thing’? In order to explain 
this fictitious externalization, we must, I apprehend, take account 
of the fact that yuy7 is not singular but plural. All yuyal being 
endowed more or less perfectly with the same modes or poten- 
tialities of thought’, when a potentiality of thought possessed 
in common by two or more Wuyai is actualized in (approximately) 
the same position in space, the identity, or to speak more exactly, 


of categories which occurs at 37 A, Adyee 
xwwoupérn Sa wrdons éaurfjs, Sry 7’ dv rt 
Tavrov 7 Kal Srov dv Erepov, mpds & Tt Te 
pddtora xal Sry xal Srws kal émdbre Evp- 
Balvec xara Ta yeyvduevd Te wpds Exacrov 
&acra elva kal raoxew kal wpds Ta xara 
tavrTa éxovra del, serves to connect with 
the teaching of the Timaeus the theory, 
propounded in the Parmenides, of ra 
apos Tt, ** whereof we Platonists do not 
recognize ideas.” 

1 This is implied in the mythical 
statements, that the souls of @vyrd were 
made by the Snuofpyos from what re- 
mained of the ingredients used in the 
construction of the souls of the a@dva- 


ra, and that when the several parcels 
of souls had been assigned to their re- 
spective stars they were instructed by 
him as to the nature of the universe 
and the laws of their being: rafr’ efre, 
kal wddw éwl row xpbrepov Kparijpa, év 
@ Thy Too mavrds Wuxny Kepavyds Euoye, 
Ta THY mpbcbev Uwrbdotwa KaTexeEtro 
ploywv Tpsrov pév ria Tov adrév, dxh- 
para 5 ovkért kara rabra doatrws, GANG 
Oevrepa xaitplra. tvorijoas 6¢ rb way 
deethe Wuxas loaplOpous rots dorpors Everpé 
@ éxdorny mpds Exacrov Kal éuBiBdoas 
ws és Sxnua Thy rod wavrds piow erge, 
vdpous Te rods eiuapuévous elrey avrais, 
x.T.r. 41 dD. 
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the similarity, of the resultant actualities leads us to connect 
them, not with the several percipient yuyai, but with the 
position which they occupy in space, and therefore to attribute 
to the actualized potentiality an external and continuous 
existence. 

What we call a ‘thing,’ is then no more than one and the 
same potentiality of thought actualized in (approximately) the 
same position in space by a plurality of minds; and, whereas 
we are in the habit of attributing externality to the object of i 
sensation, the only externality which enters into the case is the 
mutual externality of the percipient yuyad. 

Having thus effected the resolution of aic@nrd into ravrop, 
Le. eternal modes or potentialities of thought, and Oarepoy, i.e. 
variable position in space, which at once differentiates one sor 
called thing from another, and causes what we eall the same 
thing to differ from itself in successive stages of recurrence, we 
must next attempt to construct out of ravrdv and Oarepoy an 
eternal and immutable idea, Remembering that it is the 
plurality of the percipient yuyai which causes an actualized 
mode of thought to be regarded as a ‘thing,’ we may fairly 
conjecture that the idea, which has the same elements as. the 
thing, is a mode of thought actualized, not in a fraction of the 
universal mind, but in the universal mind itself: and accordingly 
that it is to be sought in the Wuy rod xdcpov, which being one 
and universal is not limited in the actualization of its several 
potentialities of thought either to one place or to one time, and 
consequently actualizes them eternally in the same form. 
Provisionally then we may say that, whereas the particular is a 
potentiality of thought actualized by position in space in one of 
the many yuyai which are contained in the universe, the idea: 
is the same potentiality actualized by position in space in the 
aruy7 of the universe itself. = 

But here a difficulty meets us. As actualization implies, 
not only identity with itself, but also difference from another, 
the yuyn tod xdopov can be actualized only by division into 
parts: whence the pluralization which it undergoes in the 
mythical narrative, when it is distributed, by the Snpovpyos 
amongst the @eot or a@dvata, and by them amongst the infi- 
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nitely numerous yuyat of the Oynrd. Thus, on the one hand, 
if the idea is anywhere discoverable, it will be found in the 
one universal yuyn tod xoopou: but, on the other hand, the 
uy tov xocpov parts with its unity and universality the 
moment that it comes into actual existence. Whence it would 
seem that we must make the attribution of ideas to the yuyy 
tov xoapov hypothetical: if the yuvy7 rod xoopou were a unity 
—which it cannot be, because actualization implies plurality— 
it would have ideas, which would be to it what things are to 
the Wvyai into which in fact the yuyy tod xcocpov is resolved. 
Whereas then a sensation is an eternal mode or potentiality 
of thought actualized under the limitations of space and time, 
the idea is the same mode or potentiality of thought, actualized, 
if that were possible, without those limitations’, the true 
actualization in the former case being manifold and variable, 


1 Plato expressly points out that 7d. 
del xard, ravra Exov axwwjrws. is neither 
in time nor in space, and is not sub- 
ject to any of those determinations 
which ra év alcOjoe pepdyeva undergo 
as soon as they come into finite exist- 
ence, and which we therefore wrong- 
fully attribute to the absolute: raira 
52 wavra pépn xpdvou, kal TO 7’ Hv TO 7’ 
Ecrat, xpbvou yeyorsra eldn, a dn pépovres. 
AavOdvouev éxl riv dldvov ovclay ovK 
6pOGs. Aéyouew yap by ws qv Lore Te 


xal €ora, Ty 5é 7d Eore pdvov Kard Tov 


d\n05 Adyow mpoonKe Td 5 Fv TO 7 
Ecrat wept rhv év xpivy yéveow lovcay 
mpémet AéyecOar’ Kuwnoes ydp éorov* 7d 
dé del xard ravra Exov dxwyrws obre 
mwpecBurepoy oJre vewtepov rpornker ~yl- 
yverOar Sia xpovov ovde yenéoOar wore 
ovde yeyovévar viv oud’ elaad&s Ereo Oat, 
Td wapdwray Te ovdey Ova yéveots Tots év 
alcOnoe pepoudvas xpoohyer, d\Ad xpd- 
vou Tava aldva ptpounévov Kal Kar’ ap.d- 
pov KukXoupévou yéyover eldn. 37 E—38 A. 
tplrov && ad yévos dv 7d ris xdpas del, 
POopay ov wpoadexopevov, ESpay Sé wap- 
éxov ca Exet yéveow wiow, avrd dé per’ 
dvacOnolas dwrov Aoyopy Twi vdby, 


poyis wisrov’ wxpds 6 bn Kal drecpowoXov- 
pev Brérovres kal papyev ayayKatov elval 
wou 7d ov away ty Tin, TOMW Kal KaTéxov 
Xwpay Twa, To dé pyr’ év yy pfre wou 
kar’ ovpavoy ovdey elvas. 52 as. 

(Comp. Arist. physics A 2. 209b 33 
TlAdrwre pévroe Nexréov, el det wapex- 
Bayras elweiy, dia rh ovx év roxy ra edn 
cal ol apOpuol, elwep TO peOexrixov 6 76- 
wos, elre Tov peyadou kal Tou puxpou Svros 
rou peOextixou etre THs UAys, wowep év 
To. Tinaly yéypagev.) 

It will be observed that the state- 
ments made about 7¢ del xara ravra 
éxov dxwnrws in the passage quoted 
above from Timaeus 38 a agree with 
the statements made in Parmenides 
155 r—157 B about the moment of 
transition from one condition to an- 
other, ré éfaldvys, when, as it is not in 
time, év xpdovw ovdevt dv, the universal 
predicates of ycyvoueva cease for the 
instant to be applicable. In fact, there 
is for the instant no actuality to which 
they can attach. Now this is precisely 
the condition of ro ae card ravra Exo 
axwnrws, as described in the Timaeus. 
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while the hypothetical actualization in the latter case is one 
and invariable. Thus, of the two elements of actualized 
existences, tavrdy is the cause of such unity, constancy, 
and excellence as they possess, Oarepov is the cause of their 
plurality, their variability, and their imperfection. Whence, 
if we would know them, we must study their ravrov: in 
other words, we must ascertain their: idea, in which their 
raurcv is hypothetically actualized without the plurality, 
the variability, and the imperfection which actualization im- 
plies. 

It would seem then that the resolution of ovota into ravrop, 
i.e. eternal potentialities of thought, and @arepov, i.e. otherness 
in space and time, affords, not only an explanation of the belief 
in an external world, but also a foundation for that theory of 
natural kinds which was found in the Parmenides to make the 
knowledge of the infinity of particulars possible. In strictness 
however we are not. at liberty to identify the eternal potentialities 
of thought with ravrdv, for, while the potentialities are plural, 
Tavrov is unity not yet pluralized. Whence in the last analysis 
we must regard the eternal potentialities of thought as aspects | 
of tavrov, limited in so far as they differ from one another. 
In the hypothetical actualization of ravrov then we shall have 
an idea of ideas, occupying in the later system the position as- 
signed in the earlier to the idea of tayaGov, and indeed identical 
with it, inasmuch as all actualized existence is its degradation, 
of which @atepoy is the cause’. The remaining ideas are in- 
ferior to the idea of the good, in so far as they are ara 
expressions of it, but they are det cata tavta éyoyra, inasmuch | 
as they are the Same or the One hypothetically realizing itself. ' 
When however to the limitation which is implied in the 
p'urality of the object is added the corresponding limitation of 
the subject, when for example man is contemplated, not by a 
universal mind, but by himself, the actualization of his intel- 
lectual potentiality is, not an idea, but a particular, or rather, a 
particular sensation. 


L Ere 52 ray rou eb Kaitot caxds alrlay § émignrfjoal Twas dirocodwy, oloy ’"Eure- 
rois orotxelors dwéSwxev éxarépos éxa- Soxdréa xal'Avataydpay. Aristotle me- 
répayv, wowep gaudy Kal trav wporépwy taphysics A 6. 988 a 14. 
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Next let us proceed to inquire whether the idea, thus 
conceived, satisfies the requirements of the situation. 


(1) We read in the Parmenides 135 c that the idea ray 
avrny det elvat, and in the Timaeus 28 a that it is adel cara 
ravra ov. This is true of the idea as now conceived: for, as it 
is the perfect actualization of an eternal mode or potentiality 
of thought, it can never change. 


(2) We read in the Parmenides 133 D and in the Timaeus 
48 © &c that idea and particular are wapadevypa and pipnpa. 
This is true of idea and particular as now conceived: for, 
according to our present view, the idea being the perfect actuali- 
zation of an eternal mode or potentiality of thought, the par- 
ticular is its imperfect actualization. 


(3) We read in the Parmenides 133 a ff—a very re- 
markable passage to: which I called attention in a former 
paper, Journal of Philology x1 294,—that we are cut off 
absolutely from the knowledge of the idea. This is true of the 
idea as now conceived : since in a finite intelligence the eternal 
mode or potentiality of thought cannot be perfectly actualized. 


(4) We read nevertheless in the Parmenides 135 B, and the 
statement is echoed in the Jimaeus 51 D, that, unless there are 
ideas, knowledge is impossible, where it is manifestly implied 
that, if there are ideas, knowledye of some sort or other is not 
beyond our reach. This is true, if the ideas are what we now 
conceive them: for, though their existence is only hypothetical’, 


1 Mr Archer-Hind, who has added 
to his other kindnesses that of reading 
this paper in MS, asks—Is it correct 
to say that the existence of the idea 
is only hypothetical? Should we not 
rather say, that the idea is appre- 
hended, in the shape of particulars, by 
the several fractions into which the 
universal mind is divided, and, as idea, 
by the aggregate of those fractions? in 
other words, as universal mind exists 
both in its parts and as the aggregate 
of those parts, may we not attribute 


actual existence, not only to the sensa- 
tions in mind pluralized, but also to 
the idea in mind unified ? 

I demur to this suggestion on the 
grounds (1) that, if the fractions of 
the One are in the aggregate identical 
with the One, the One is in effect ac- 
tualized without undergoing pluraliza- 
tion and its consequences; (2) that, 
whereas Mr Archer-Hind seems to 
treat mind as an ovola, it is, I con- 
ceive, to be regarded as existent only 
in the shape of its actualized vonyara, 
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they give us, in virtue of the identity of their elements with the 
elements of particulars, the assurance that particulars may be 
grouped in natural kinds. 

In short, the idea as now conceived is, as it should be, 
(1) eternal and immutable, (2) paradeigmatic, (3) incognizable, 
nevertheless (4) it performs the function which Plato throughout 
attributes to it, it makes knowledge possible. It is no doubt . 
startling to find that the idea is only hypothetically existent, 
that actualization is impossible without limitation and degra- 
dation, and that the particular is the idea actualized: but these 
paradoxes are, I think paradoxical, not because they are un- 
platonic, but because they are unfamiliar. I see nothing in 
them to shake my conviction (1) that Archer-Hind is right 
in attributing to Plato the doctrine that “sensible perceptions 
are the finite intellect’s apprehension, within the conditions 
of space and time, of the idea as existing in absolute in- 
telligence,” and (2) that tbis doctrine unites in a harmonious 
whole the teaching of the Parmenides, the Philebus, and the 
Timaeus. 

Lastly, I must say a few words in justification of the course 
which I have adopted in separating the theory of the capa 
Tov Koopou from that of the yuy7 tod Kdcpov. As according 
to the view which I have taken of the Platonic system things 
are only thoughts, the theory of the caua rod Kéopov and the 
theory of the Wuy7 rod xoopov present to us the same matter 
in two aspects. Hence, when in the preceding section I neg- 
lected 34 B—87 c, I left out of account, not a part of the 
system—for that part of the system was represented in another 
form—but only a part of the exposition. Accordingly in the 
present section, in which I have been directly concerned with 
34 B37 C, I have in effect reviewed a portion of the theory of 
the odpa tod xéopov, thus harmonizing that theory with the 
theory of the ywvuy7. 
being, in fact, no more than a fictitious minent, inasmuch as I have distinctly 
substratum. recognized it, whilst Plato may have 

At the same time I acknowledge that contented himself with the assertion 


my exposition probably makes the hy- _ that the idea is not actualized in time 
potheticality of the idea unduly pro- and space. 
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§ 5 Applications. 


In the hope of at once strengthening my position and 
obtaining further results, I now proceed to note a few appli- 
cations of the theory developed in the preceding section. 

According to that theory, the idea is the one type to which 
the many particulars more or less closely approximate. It is 
not actualized as such in time and space, because actualization is 
destructive of its characteristic unity: but it is none the less 
eternal and immutable, because, though only hypothetically exis- 
tent, it is the perfect realization of an eternal mode or poten- 
tiality of thought. The particular on the other hand is the 
same eternal mode or potentiality of thought actualized under 
the conditions of time and space in a plurality of minds, and 
consequently transient and mutable. Thus particulars are con- 
nected with the idea, not by immanence of the latter, but by 
identity of elements, the same elements which in one infinite 
mind would generate the idea, generating in the plurality of 
finite minds those imperfect representations of the idea to 
which we attribute external existence under the name of 
things. 

In fact, if I may give the doctrine a somewhat paradoxical 
expression, idea and particular have the same elements— 
namely, Sameness and Otherness—because the particular is 
the idea itself, apprehended not by one infinite mind, but by 
the plurality of finite minds. This being so, Aristotle’s state- 
ment, metaph. A 6. 987 b 18 ézret & airia ra eidn ois adro10s, 
Taxeivwy arotxeia Travtwy @nOn Tav dvTwy clvar oroLyela, 
receives a further and a fuller justification. Commenting upon 
this sentence by the light of the Philebus, I showed that ac- 
cording to that dialogue the orovyeia tév eidayv are the oror- 
xeia tov dvtwy in the sense that idea and particulars are both 
of them resolvable into an dzreipoy and a épas éyov, the 
admetpov of the particular being identical with the dzrespoy of 
the idea, while the épas éyov of the particular, though not 
identical with the épas éyov of the idea, nevertheless ap- 
proximates to it. By the light of the more complete analysis 
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contained in the Timaeus, we now see that the mépas éyor 
of the particular, though subjectively regarded it only ap- 
- proximates to that of the idea, is in reality identical with it, 
being no other than the eternal mode or potentiality of thought 
which is common to both. and further, that, as Aristotle tells 
us, the elements of idea and particular are identical “ because 
the idea is the cause of the particular,” particulars being, as we 
have now learnt, no more than glimpses of the idea. Thus 
Aristotle’s statement, which the provisional doctrine of the 
Philebus justifies with a qualification, is found to be abso- 
lutely correct as soon as we reduce mépas éyovra and azrepoy 
to their ultimates tavtov and Oarepov, and add to the doc- 
trine of natural kinds the idealism which is its metaphysical 
basis. 

Similarly an advance may be made in respect of the theory 
of ‘ideas as numbers.’ On the strength of Aristotle’s assertion 
that & and dpiOpoi, which are mapa ta wpaypara, are the 
formal elements of ideas and particulars respectively, I identi- 
fied them in my paper upon the Philebus with the pérpsov and 
the vrooa which in that dialogue are the limitants of idea and 
particulars. At the same time I noted that Aristotle in other 
places identifies efSos and apOpuos, thus ignoring not only the 
distinction between év, the formal element of the idea, and 
dpiOucs, the formal element of the particular, but also the 
distinction between the formal element of the idea and the 
idea itself, Viewed in the light of the incomplete and pro- 
visional analysis of the Philebus, which distinguishes the formal 
element of the idea from the formal element of the particular, 
and attributes to the material element of both indeterminate 
qualities, Aristotle's phraseology seemed strangely inaccurate. 
We now see that it could make no confusion for readers who 
were acquainted with the doctrine of the Zimaeus; because 
(1) dpsOuot are identical with &, being the & of an infinite 
intelligence distributed among finite intelligences, and (2) the 
investigation of the dzre:pov having enabled us to transfer 
quality to the side of form, so that on the side of matter 
nothing is left but @arepov or Otherness, the only difference 
between the formal element of the idea and the idea itself is 
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the difference between an eternal potentiality not actualized in 
time and space and an eternal potentiality hypothetically so 
actualized: In short, when Aristotle writes elrep eioly aprOpor 
Ta eidn, métaph. A 9.991 b 9, i.e. “if the ideas are eternal 
potentialities of thought,” he is inaccurate only in so far as he 
is not careful to add “hypothetically actualized in time and 
space by combination with @arepor.” 

This view of Aristotle’s identification of efén and apsOpoé 
finds important confirmation in metaph. A 8. 990 a 30 xalroe 
Kaxeivos aptOpovs oieras xal tadra elvar Kal tds TovTwY aitias, 
GAG Tovs pev vontods aitlovs, TovTovs 5é alcOnrovs: i.e. Plato 
regards both things, and their causes, the ideas, as apsOuol; but 
it is vontol aptOuot which are ideas, aic@nrot apiOuol which are 
things. Here there is no ambiguity. As the phrase raira 
elvat apiOmovs plainly means, not ‘things are numbers, but 
‘things are determined by numbers, or ‘are reducible to 
numbers,’ so tas tovtwy airias elvat dptOwovs must mean 
that ‘their causes, the ideas, are determined by numbers,” or 
‘are reducible to numbers, It will be observed further that 
this passage is otherwise in perfect accord with my interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic evidence: ideas and things are numbers, 
le. eternal potentialities of thought, which, if actualized in one 
infinite mind and therefore vontoi, would be ideas, and, when 
actualized in the plurality of finite minds and therefore 
aicOnrol, are things. 

The é& of which Aristotle speaks is then the eternal 
potentiality of thought, and, as vods is plainly identical with 
vonpara, may therefore be identified with infinite intelligence, 
This consideration gives a fuller significance to Aristotle's 
comparison of Anaxagoras and Plato: dyoi 8° elvat pemiypéeva 
TWAVTA WAN TOD vou, ToVTOY Sé duyn pwovov Kal KaBapov. éx bn 
TovTwv aupBalver Néyerw alt@ tas dpyas TO Te ev (ToUTO yap 
amdoby nal dwuyés) nat Odrepov, olov riMewev Td doptoTtoy mpl 
épicOnvat Kat petracyxeiy eidovs tevds. metaph. A 8. 989 b 
14; as according to Anaxagoras xdopos is the conjunction of 
vous and mravoreppia, so according to Plato ovcla is the con- 
junction of tavrov and Oarepov. The parallel is thoroughly 
apposite. Indeed several passages in the Timaeus, and in 
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particular the sentence ovtw 5) wav Scov Hv dpatov Tapa- 
NaBadv ovy jovylav dyov GdXA Kiworipevoy TAnUpEAaS Kar 
araxtTws, eis Ttakiw avto Hyayey ex thy atakias 30 A, taken 
in conjunction with the undisguised allusion in the Philebus 
28 E, seem to show that Plato himself recognized the resem- 
blance. 

Again, I think I see a direct reference to the doctrine of 
the Timaeus in metaph. a 9. 992 b 13 ovOéva 8 yes Aodvyor 
ovdé td pera tods apiOuors perjnn xal érimreda xal oreped, ove 
orms eat i) éeras, ovte tly Eyes Sbvapw Tadra yap ovre 
eiSn oldv te elvay (ov yap eioww aptOpol) ote Td peraku (uabn- 
pariuca yap éxeiva) ovte Ta POaprd, ddX\d Trad Tétaproy Gro 
daiveras tobrd tt yévos. So far as I know, commentators upon 
this passage content themselves with saying that these uj«n, 
émlteda and oreped, which are peta Tovs dpOpovs, and distinct 
from ideas, mathematicals, and particulars, stand to the ideal 
numbers in the same relation in which geometrical magnitudes 
stand to mathematical numbers (Zeller platonische Studien 
243), and that they are the “principia idealia” of geometrical 
magnitudes (Bonitz commentary 124). Zeller and Bonitz, who 
hold that the transformation of the Platonic system spoken 
of by Aristotle, ‘‘in den platonischen Schriften findet sich 
noch nicht,” and “in ipsa Platonis philosophia vix alium quam 
appendicis locum potest obtinere,” naturally do not go to 
the writings of Plato for the explanation of the Aristotelian 
evidence. Yet the regular solids which in the Timaeus are the 
types of the four so-called elements, together with the surfaces 
and the lines out of which the regular solids are generated, 
oceupy precisely the position which is assigned to this réraprov 
yévos, and the account given of them in the Timaeus is, I think, 
open to Aristotle’s objection. They are not efdn, for they are 
not numbers, but magnitudes: they are not intermediates, for 
they are not mathematicals, ie. they are not the plurality 
of figures which the geometer represents by means of sensible 
diagrams: they are plainly not perishable particulars. They 
may fairly be described as ta peta rovs apsOuovs: for, whereas 
they are not dpOyol, they perform, in respect of the material of 
which things are constructed, precisely the function which the 
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dpiOuoi perform in respect of things. Finally, Aristotle's 
complaint, that Plato leaves us in the dark in regard to the 
place and the function of ra pera rovs dpiOpods, is, I apprehend, 
justifiable, in so far as the regular solids are 7rapadetypara, and 
yet are not ideas in the strict sense of the term’. 

One or two connections between the Timaeus on the one 
hand and the Parmenides and the Philebus on the other 
remain to be noticed. 

If the idea is an eternal potentiality of thought hypothetically 
actualized in infinite intelligence, it 1s in a sense a vonua 
Qeod, and, as we read in the laws 716 ©, 6 8 Oeds nuivy ravrev 
Xpnuarov pérpov av eln paddtota, Kal Todw paGAXov 7 Tov TES, 
> hac, avOpwTros. This is not, as might perhaps be imagined, 
inconsistent with Parmenides 132 BC ’AdAa, hava, d Ilap- 
pevidn, Tov Lwxparn, pn tav eid@v Exacrov 4 TovTwY vonya, 
kal ovdapod avT@ mpoonky éyyiyverOar GdroO 7 ev apuyais 
olro yap adv & ye Exacrov ein Kai ov av Ets Tacyor & viv 57 
éréyero. Ti odv; davai, &y Exacrov dott TOY vonpaTor, vonea 
dé ovdevos ; “AN advvatoy, eirrety. *“AdNXa Twos; Nal. “Ovros 
9 ov« byTos; “Ovtos. Ody évds Tivos, 8 eri mdow exetvo rd 
vonua érov voel, piay tia ovoay idéav; Nal. Kita ovk eldos 
éoTat TOUTO TO voovpmEvov ev elvat, aet Ov TO avTO ert Trac. ; 
“Avayxn av gaiverat. Ti dé bn; etretvy rov Tlappevidny, ove 
avaykn, et TadrAa gis Tav eldav petéexev, 9 Soxe cou x 
vonuatwv Exacrov elvat Kal wdvta voely 7 vonpata évTa avonTa 
elvat; "AXX’ ovdée TodTO, Pavat, Eyer Aoyov. Here, Socrates 
having suggested, by way of saving the original theory of the 
immanent idea, that the idea may be a vonua, Parmenides asks 
him (1) whether, if the vonpa has an object resident in the 
particulars, this object 1s not the idea as originally conceived ? 
(2) whether, if rd\Xa participate in vojpara, it does not follow, 
either that everything consists of thoughts, or that there are 
thoughts which are unintelligent? Socrates is silenced by these 
questions, and proceeds to suggest that the idea may be a zrapa- 


1 It will be observed that these ra- ov yuypdr, &c, such qualities being as 
padelyuara which I identify with Aris- it were embodied in the four so-called 
totle’s ra pera rods dpiOuovs, take the elements. 
place of the ideas of Bap xoidor ep- 
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Sevyua, whereupon Parmenides makes an objection, which, as I 
have previously shewn, is not final or fatal. Simuarly in the 
passage which I have quoted Parmenides’ objections, though 
fatal to Socrates’ attempt to save the original theory, are not 
fatal to the hypothesis that the idea is a vonua, provided that 
that hypothesis is properly interpreted; for (1) the vonua of 
infinite mind, del kata tav’ra éyor, which according to the 
Timaeus becomes in finite minds sensations, does not imply the 
immanence in particulars of the idea as originally conceived, 
and (2) the paradox é« vonuarwyv éxacrov éottv, becomes in the 
Timaeus a truth. In short, as in 132 D ff I see a hint that 
the idea is a wapadevypa, so here I find an indication that it is 
a vonwa in the sense of the Timaeus, i.e. a vonua hypothetically 
actualized in infinite mind. | 

Again, we have seen that ravrdév hypothetically actualized 
without pluralization in infinite mind is the idea of ideas, the 
good; whence in 68 E—ravra 6) mavta Tore ta'ty wepuKata 
€& dvayens 6 Tod KadXiatov Te Kal apiotou Snutodpyos ev Tors 
yeyvomevais mapedauBavev, qnvixa Tov avtapen Te Kal Tov 
TeXewtatov Gedy éyévva, ypwmevog ev Talis Tepl TadTa aitiais 
Uanperovaats, TO O€ ev TexTaLWdpevos ev Taat ToOis ytyvoméevoLs 
avros'—the world god, being avrapxns, reXewtaros, and dpioTos, 
has the characteristics of the aya@év, which in Philebus 20 D is 
TehewTaTor, ixavov, and 6 way Td yeyva@cKov Onpever. Now the 
identification of the good with tavrov hypothetically actualized 
in infinite mind explains two passages in the Philebus: first, 
22 c—X, ‘Os ev roivuy tH ye Did Bou Oeav ov bei dtavociabac 
TavTov Kal tayabov, ixavas eipjabai por Soxe?. BP, Ovde yap 
6 ads vovs, ® Lwxpates, Erte Tayabov, adr Ee wou taiTa 
éyrAnuata. &. Tay’ dv, @ PirnBe, 6 oy euds* ov pévros Tov 
ye adnGwov apa xai Geiov oluat vodv, ddd’ ddAdws Tas ExeLw. 
Tav pev ody vixntnpiay mpos Tov Kowwov Biov ovK audiaBnra 
mw" vmép vov, Tay dé 5x) Sevtepeiwy opav Kal oxorreiv ypr) Tépt 


1 Compare 53 c—34 5, where the an anticipation of the Timaeus, in 
xoopmos, being avrapxys and ré\eos, is which the claim of the @eios vous is as- 
consequently regarded as a ecvdaluwv serted, Badham brackets this signifi- 
Geds. cant rw, Compare Philebus 33 8 kai 

2 Not perceiving that we have here [ows olddv Growow el wavrwy ray Blwy 
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ti Spacopev—where the identity of taya@ov with 6 Oetos vois 
is unmistakably indicated ; and, secondly, 32 D—zorepov dXov 
éati TO yévos aotracTor, 7 TovTO pev éETép@m TAY TpoEeipnmeveV 
dotéov 7iv yevov—where its identity with the aitla ris wikews, 
vous, the lord of heaven and earth 28 6, is obscurely hinted. 

- But, I may be asked, if, as has been tacitly assumed in 
the preceding paragraph, tavrov actualized may, in virtue of 
the identity of vods and vonpara, be equated with the Gefos 
voos, what becomes of the Syysoipyos? The Snytodpyos, I 
conceive, is a mythical duplicate of ravrov, just as avayxn 
is a mythical duplicate of @atepov'’, these duplicates being 
introduced because, without some such artifice, it would be 
impossible for us to describe the passage of ravrov and @arepoy 
into finite existence*, Similarly in the Phi/ebus 23 p, where 


ideas as well as particulars are ranked under the head of 
pixtorv, vods is added to the list to act as airla ris Euppikews, 
i.e. Sytodpyos, and the possibility of the further addition 
of wéuntov te Staxpiow Svuvdpevorv, i.e. of the dvdyxn of 
the Timaeus, the duplicate of the pepsory oveala, is plainly 


recognized*. In fact, the Snpsodpyos of the Timaeus and the 
airia ths pikews of the Philebus are, as it were, scaffolding, 
to be removed when the edifice has been completed. 

Lastly, I venture to hazard an interpretation of the enig- 
matical sentence with which the dialogue ends: «ai 6) «at 
TédXos wept Tod TavTds voy On TOY Adyor Huiy doyev eyetv* 
Oynta yap nai abavata Coa AaBdv wai Evprdrnpwbeis Bde 6 
Koop0s, ovTw Cov dpaTov Ta OpaTa TeEptéyor, eixay TOD vonTod, 
Beds aicOnrés, péyioros Kal dpictos KaddLoTOS TE Kal TEAED- 


éori Oecraros (sc. 0 TOU woe Kal Ppovelv 
Bios, which is exempt both from plea- 
sure and from pain]. 

1 See in particular 47 B peurypéry 
yap olv % rovde Tov’ Kécuov *yéveots ef 
avaykyns Te Kal vol cvoracews é-yervyOn, 
and compare with this passage the 
statement of the doctrine of rabror and 
Odrepor in 35 4 and 37, 

2 In fact, generally, as the elements 
of the xocyos, ravroy and @drepor, are 


inseparable, when Plato for the pur- 
pose of his exposition represents them, 
either as not yet united, or as in the 
act of uniting, he of necessity has re- 
course to the myth. See Zeller Phi- 
losophie der Griechen 11 1 485, 

3 Il, Mop of co xal réumrov mpoc- 
dejar didxpicly rwos duvayévov; LT. Td’ 


dy" ov qv otwal ye dv rq viv, Phile- 


bus 23 p. 
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raros yéeyover, els ovpavds b5¢ povoyerns wv: ‘and now let us 
declare that at last our theory of the all is finished ; this uni- 
verse which has been furnished with the animals, mortal and 
immortal, which were necessary to its completion, has come 
into being in the shape of a visible animal containing the 
other visible animals, an image of the intelligible, a god ap- 
prehended by sense, of all such gods greatest, best, fairest, most 
perfect, being none other than one only-begotten firmament, 
this firmament of ours, In short, the created universe is 
(1) &@0v oparoy ta opara trepiéyov, (2) eikadv Tod vonTod, (3) 
Geds aicOnros, i.e. one of the aidia Ta aicOntar, (4) péytotos 
nal dptotos KadN\LoTOS Te Kal TENEWTATOS SC. TOY yeyovoTMY, 
(5) eis odpavos O5¢€ povoyerns wv. Now all these phrases are 
echoes of phrases which occur in the description of the cpa 
tov Koowov in the earlier part of the dialogue, Assuming that 
6 Evmertds ayabos jv, aya0@ Sé ovdels repli ovdevds ovdérore 
éyylyveras P@ovos 29 E, Timaeus there argued that the created 
universe must be (1) {ov év dpatov, wav’ bca avrod Kara 
diow Evyyernh Cea evtos Eyov éavtod 80D, (2) rpds Td Aoyw 
cat dpovnoet [or vonoet 28 A] epiAnTTov Kai Kata Ta’Ta Eyov 
SeOnutoupynpevov 29 4, (3) though not eternal in the strict 
sense of the word, because a yeryords, nevertheless coexistent 
with time, and therefore one of the aid:oz Geol 38 B, 40 B, &e, 
(4) bros 33.4, dpictos (by implication) 34B, Ka\\tctos TaeY 
yeyovotov 29 A, reXedTatos 33.B, (5) els d5¢ wovoyerts ovpavos 
31B. He now claims to have propounded a theory of the 
created universe which satisfies these conditions and would 
therefore seem to be true, What is this theory? Surely it 
is the theory of which traces have been discovered in the 
description of the vy Tod xoopov, the theory that the uni- 
verse is One infinite intelligence actualizing itself, according 
to the laws of its own being, under conditions of time and 
space, in a plurality of finite minds, The universe thus con- 
ceived has, I think, all the marks or notes which Timaeus 
enumerates: it is a visible animal which includes all other 
animals, for they are part of its actualization; it is an image 
of the intelligible, for it is the intelligible actualized and 
degraded in the process; it is a god the object of sense, for 
3—2 
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it endures throughout time, time being its existence; it is 
greatest, best, fairest, and most perfect so far as its condition 
will allow, for it is the actualization of the One; it is one and 
only-begotten, for it is the One actualized as a whole *. 


$6 Concluding remarks, 


It remains for me in a few recapitulatory sentences to indi- 
cate the position which I conceive the Timaeus to occupy in 
regard to the Parmenides and the Philebus. 

The theory of ideas was originally intended to serve, not 
only as the basis of a theory of knowledge, but also as an 
explanation of certain facts of predication which to some of 
Plato’s predecessors and contemporaries had seemed paradoxical. 
It included one fundamental principle, (1) “besides sensibles, 
there are eternal and immutable existences called ideas,” and 
two subordinate articles, (2) “every plurality of things called 
by a common name has an idea corresponding to it,” and 
(3) “things are what they are by reason of the immanence 
of the idea,” the subordinate articles being added to the funda- 
mental principle in order to make the theory available for the 
second of the two purposes above mentioned, namely, the 
explanation of certain supposed difficulties of predication. 

In the Parmenides Plato reviews this earlier doctrine, the 
doctrine of the republic and the Phaedo, in order to shew, 
firstly, that the two subordinate articles are inconsistent with 
the fundamental principle, secondly, that as the facts of predi- 
cation above referred to are explicable without the assumption 
of the existence of immanent ideas, the two subordinate articles 
may be dispensed with. Having thus cleared the ground, he 
proceeds to develop the fundamental principle afresh, regarding 

the idea as a wapdderypa or type related to its particulars 
through the elements wépas éyov and drrezpoy, and indicating 


1 With most of the editors I have the unexpected statement that this 
written eixde tov vonrov, Geds aleOnros. universe is the image of its creator, a 
Manuscript authority however favours hint that things are the self-actualiza- 
elk Tov mownrou, Geos alofyrds. If we tion of the one creative mind, 
adopt this reading, we shall have, in | 
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that the infinity of particulars can be known only as members 
of certain definite kinds into which existence, treated as a 
unity, divides itself. 

In the Philebus, the analysis of idea and particulars into 
mépas €yov and dzreipov is developed, so as to shew that it is 
the divergence of the 7répas éyovra of the particulars from the 
mépas éyov of the idea which causes the imperfection of the 
former; but we are left in the dark both as to the wépas éyov 
and the a@recpov, and as to the fundamental difference between 
év and yeyvopevor. 

These deficiencies are supplied in the Timaeus, which sub- 
stitutes, for the provisional analysis of idea and particulars into 
mépas Exyoy and azreipor, a final analysis into ravrov, the Same 
or unity, and @arepov, the Other or plurality. The idea being 
the hypothetical actualization of unity, in accordance with the 
laws of its own being, in one infinite intelligence, the particular 
is the actualization of unity, in accordance with the laws of its 
own being, in the plurality of finite intelligences. The xocpos 
is then the actualization, under conditions of time and space, 
of the One or the Good, the apparent difference between the 
formal element of the idea and the formal element of the par- 
ticular being due to the degradation which the actualization in 
time and space of an eternal potentiality of thought necessarily 
entails. Thus the theory of ravtov Odtepov and ovaia, which, 
so far as I know, Archer-Hind was the first to interpret exactly, 
is the Opryxds of the later system. 

In other words, time and space come into being with the 
Koopos, and end with its existence. There is therefore for the 
universal mind no actual existence so long as it retains its 
universality. Its actual existence begins when Otherness is 
admitted so that it ceases to be universal. Consequently the 
ideas, though as potentialities they are eternal and immutable, 
are never actualized as ideas. In so far as they are actualized, 
they are actualized as particulars, imperfect, transient. mutable. 

This is a hard doctrine, inasmuch as it seems to deprive the 
ideas of their reality. But for all that it gives Plato what he 
wants, It gives him, not indeed actualized, but at any rate 
potentially existent, those fixities of nature without which 
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knowledge would seem to be impossible. Each such fixity, 
being none the less definite because it is destined never to be 
realized, serves to unite in a natural kind certain particulars, 
which are in fact only glimpses of itself. Between the member of 
such a kind and the member of an artificial group, there is all 
the difference possible. We may find it indeed convenient to 
invent general names for groups of our own making and to 
devise definitions of them: but such groups are liable to per- 
petual change, and can never pretend to finality, On the other 
hand the natural kind is fixed from the beginning of time to 
the end of it, because its members are by hypothesis imperfect 
apprehensions of the unknown but eternal type. 

The later Platonism is then a theory of natural kinds, or, 
more exactly, of natural types, which has for its metaphysical 
basis a psychological theory of the belief in an external world, 
If things are definite potentialities of thought actualized in the 
plurality of finite intelligences, knowledge is possible, though, 
as has been pointed out in the Parmenides, there is no royal 
road to it, Knowledge is possible, because, as infinitely nume- 
rous particulars are only ideas, finite in number, regarded in 
an infinity of aspects, the infinity of particulars is capable of 
distribution into determinate, mutually exclusive, kinds: but 
knowledge is difficult of attainment, because it is only by the 
careful study of particulars that the definite classification can 
be discovered, and even then our acquaintance with the charac- 
teristics of each kind may be incomplete. The study of nature 
will thus fall into two divisions, according as things are grouped 
in natural kinds or in artificial classes. The one division, that 
with a view to which the theory of the evolution of particulars 
from the idea is propounded, is scientific in so far as the distri- 
bution sought is determinate, ‘god being our measure:’ the 
other division is unscientific, since, ‘man being the measure,’ 
the distribution sought is arbitrary. 

If then the Parmenides, the Philebus, and the Timaeus are 
partial expositions of one and the same doctrine, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they were written about the same time 
and published, so to say, simultaneously: as however the 
Parmenides lays the foundations of the system, the Philebus 
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imperfectly develops it, and the Zimaeus supplements and 
explains the Philebus, it is reasonable to suppose that the three 
dialogues were intended to be studied in the order in which I 
have named them. 

Further, I would repeat that the doctrinal results which I 
have elicited are in accordance with the Aristotelian evidence, 
in so far as the characteristics which Aristotle attributes to the 
later system,—the recognition of ideas in the case of doca 
gvcet only, to the exclusion of ideas of ra pos Tt, aropacess, 
and oxevacra, and the resolution of ideas and particulars into 
two elements, ro & and 7d péya kai To puxpov, whereof the 
latter was the origin both of multiplicity and of evil,—are 
necessary and important parts of the radical reform which 
Platonism undergoes in these three dialogues. 

In short, whereas Zeller finds in the Platonic writings 
nothing other than an uncompromising realism—lI use the word 
in its older sense, in contradistinction to nominalism—and in 
the divergent doctrines mentioned by Aristotle sees only frag- 
mentary modifications, fatal to the consistency of the system’, 


1 “Dieser Ideen,” says Zeller in his 
Philosophie der Griechen m i 584, 
‘“sind es nun unbestimmt viele, Da 
jeder Gattungs- und Artbegriff nach 
Plato etwas substantielles, cine Idee 
ist, muss es 50 viele Ideen geben, als 
es Gattungen und Arten giebt, und 
da die Ideen allein das Wirkliche sind, 
durch das alles ist, was es ist, so kann 
nichts sein und es lisst sich nichts 
vorstellen, wovon es keine Idee giibe, 
denn ein solches wire iiberhaupt nicht, 
das absolut Nichtseiende kann aber 
nicht vorgestellt werden.” ......“° Spa- 
terhin scheint Plato allerdings an den 
Folgesiitzen seiner Lehre theilweise 
irre geworden zu sein, wozu er auch 
Anlass genug hatte: nach Aristoteles 
nahm er keine Ideen des kiinstlich 
Gemachten, der verneinenden und der 
blossen Verhiiltnissbegriffe an; aber der 
urspriingliche Standpunkt der Ideen- 
lehre wird damit verlassen, und wenn 


manche Schwierigkeiten auf diesem 
Weg vermieden wurden, ergaben sich 
dafiir andere, die seinem System nicht 
minder gefiihrlich wurden.” See also 
pp. 462, 805, and the recently published 
Grundriss d. Geschichte d. gr. Ph. 
125, 141, Zeller supposes that the 
only dialogue written after “die uns 
durch Aristoteles bekannte Umgestal- 
tung der platonischen Lehre,” was the 
laws, in which, from the nature of its 
contents, the later metaphysic was not 
likely to shew itself. For myself, I 
cannot believe that Plato, having re- 
nounced the uncompromising real- 
ism which, on Zeller's hypothesis, he 
had inculeated in a long series of 
dialogues, omitted to record in writ- 
ing the very different theory which 
he was now expounding in his lectures, 
as well as the reasons for his change 
of front. But even if I believed 
that Plato was guilty of this strange 
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TI conceive that the crude realism of the republic and the 
Phaedo which recognizes a really existent idea wherever a 
group of things is called by the same name, gives place in the 
Parmenides, the Philebus, the Timaeus, and, as I hope hereafter 
to shew, some other dialogues, to a far more elaborate theory, 
a theory of natural kinds, having its foundation in idealism. 


| omission, I should still think it worth served by Aristotle, which are, I con- 


while to attempt the reconstruction of ceive, sufficient to shew that the new 
the later system from the notices pre- theory was a theory of natural kinds. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
2 Jan. 1884. 


ON THE PROBABLE ORDER OF COMPOSITION OF CER- 
TAIN PARTS OF THE VICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


THE object of this paper is in the first place to comment upon 
a passage in the Fourth Book of the Vicomachean ethics which 
seems to me to have an important bearing upon the question 
of the order in which the discussion of the several Virtues, 
considered as Means, was written; secondly, to consider my 
view of this passage in connection with certain other indica- 
tions to be found elsewhere in the Nicomachean and Eudemian 
ethics; and lastly, having stated what I consider to have 
been the probable order in which the Virtues were originally 
described by Aristotle, to attempt an explanation which 
may account for the adoption by him of this particular 
order. 

In Books tr, and tv. of the Nicomachean ethics (as we 
have them) Aristotle is engaged with the successive discussion 
of the particular Moral Virtues. This separate analysis be- 
gins at the end of 1. 5, 1114 b 26, and is thus introduced: 
Koln pev ovv wept Tév apeTav elpnTat Huiv TO TE YyévoS TUTTO, 
OTL pecotntés eiow Kal bre Ekeus, Up’ dv Te yivortTat, Kal 
bre to’T@y mpaxtixal Kal Kal’ adras, wal Gre éd’ piv Kal 
éxovctot, Kal oTws ws dv 6 dpOds Adyos mpooraky’ dvada- 
Bovres 5é epi éxaorns eitrwpev tives eiciv Kai tept troia Kal 
Tas, apa & éorat Sirov kal wécat ciciv. Kal wpdrov mepl 
avopeias. The discussion on Courage (111. 6—9, 1115 a 5— 
1117 b 20) is followed by that on Temperance, which occupies 
the remaining chapters of Book 11. At the beginning of Book 
Iy. are the words on which I propose to comment : 


Tait ovdv npiv eipncbw mepl cwdhpocivns' éyapev 
& €&5s mepi edevPepidryntos. Soxel dé elvac trepl ypnwata 
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pecoTns émaiveitat yap 6 édevOépios ovK év Tots ToXe- 
pixots, ovd’ év ols 6 cadpar, otd avd ev tais 
kploeciv, adda Tept Soow ypnuatwov Kal ANYwW, pad- 
Aov Sé ev TH dove. IV. 1 §1, 1119 b 19—26. 

I quote from the text of Susemihl (1880): the only varia- 
tion from Bekker’s text is that Susemihl omits an article after 
elvat, which Bekker has inserted. Bekker’s notes on the read- 
ings of the passage are: piv om L? || 22. Xéyouer LM” et pr 
H* || 5 «al é&js K® || 7 om L°M*O? || 24. 6 om M”. 

It will be observed that Aristotle begins his account of 
Liberality by distinguishing the sphere of it from that of the 
Virtues already treated of; for clearly év rots moXeptxols 
corresponds to Courage, and év ois 6 owdpwy to Temperance. 
We observe, moreover, that the two expressions occur in the 
same order as the discussion of their counterparts in the 
preceding Book. 

But this is not all; Aristotle has added the words ové’ ad 
év tais xplcecw, and the question immediately suggests it- 
self—why are they added? This question can only be answered 
in one way, and the answer must be that in the analysis 
of the particular Moral Virtues Aristotle had already treated 
of Justice before he came to deal with Liberality, as dis- 
cussed in the present Book. For the same reason we must 
go yet further, and say that the discussion of Justice alone 
intervened between the descriptions of Temperance and Li- 
-berality, 

The passage which seems to contradict this view is I. 7, 
in which we have what appears to be, at first sight, an in- 
dication of the general order in which the author intends to 
deal with the particular Moral Virtues, and a distinct state- 
ment that Justice is to be taken last of all: adda qepi pév 
TOUT@Y Kai drAAOML Karpds Eorar' arepl Se Simavoovyns, érel ov 
amra@s éyerat, petra taita Siedouevor mepl Exatépas épod- 
pev Tas pecoTnTEs eiciv’ dbuolws Sé Kal wep) TAY oyiKaY 
aperov. I. 7 § 16, 1108 b 7—10. If we accept, then, the 
conclusion drawn from the addition of ové’ av év tats xpice- 
ow to avk év Tois todeutkois, odd’ ev ols 6 addpwv in IV. 
1§1, we must necessarily bracket 11. 7, or at least the last 
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sentence of it just now quoted—it is not sufficient to obelize 
the last clause, duolws 6€ xal epi tay AoyiKdy aperar, 
as does Sir A. Grant for the reasons (1) that the term Acyal 
is used, which never occurs elsewhere in Aristotle or Eudemus 
applied to the d:avontixal dperai, (2) that Aristotle could 
not possibly say that he meant to shew how the intellectual 
excellences were peootytes, (3) that an interpolation is ex- 
tremely likely here. As additional evidence that the whole 
of the last sentence is spurious, we have only to note the fact 
that the distinction between two kinds of Justice is assumed 
in the abrupt mepi exarépas é€podmev, though no hint of it 
has been before given, in a way which is inconceivable on the 
supposition that the sentence was written by Aristotle. 

As to the question whether we should (1) bracket the 
whole of 11, 7, or (2) only the last section of it, the simpler 
supposition is that the whole chapter is spurious. For, on the 
assumption that § 16 only should be condemned, how are 
we to account for the omission of éseavocvvn from a d:a- 
ypad7) or list of the Virtues, which the writer gives in the 
earlier part of the chapter which the assumption treats as 
genuine ? | 

This conclusion, at which we have incidentally arrived 
from the consideration of Iv. 1 § 1, has been adopted by 
Susemihl, who brackets the whole of I. 7 in his text of the 
Nicomachean ethics (1880), referring to Eucken, and to a paper 
by Mr D. B. Monro in the Journal of Philology vi. (pp. 
185—188). In this paper, to which I shall again have to 
refer, Mr Monro decides against the genuineness of the 
chapter on grounds entirely different from those here ad- 
duced. 

It seems difficult to see upon what system of classifica- 
tion Aristotle based the order of his discussion of the several 
Moral Virtues, Did he found it upon a dc:aypad) of the Virtues 
similar to that which the author of It. 7 seems to give us, or to 
the vzroypady of the Eudemian ethics ? 

Now in the latter Jzoypad7, which is given for the pur- 
pose merely of illustrating the statement that the Virtues are 
Means—rrapadeiyparos évexa (1220 b 36)—the order of enu- 
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meration has clearly not been adjusted to suit the order of 
the subsequent separate treatment of them. The vroypady 
is as follows (1220 b 388—1221 a 12), the Virtues occupying the 
right-hand column : 


opytNOTns dvanynala TpPaoTns 
Opacitns dethia avipla 
avawrxuvtla KatatAntis aidas 
axo\acia avai Onola cadpocuvy 
bOovos ava@vupov vémerts 
Képdos fnpla dikacov 
acwrtla dverevepia éXevGepsoTns 
aratovela eipwvela arnGeva 
KoraKela améy Geva girla 
apéoKeta av0adeta SELVOTNS 
Tpupeporns kaxoTrabea KapTepia 
XAUVOTNS puxporruyla peyarowvyia 
datravnpla pixpoTpéTeta  § eyadompetrera 
Tavoupyia evn Gea ppavnats. 


It is curious that avédpla, cwfhpocivy, Sixavoy and édevde- 
pworns occur here in identically the same order as has been 
assigned by me to their discussion in Aristotle’s treatise from 
a consideration of the passage (Iv. 1 § 1) which is the primary 
subject of this paper. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the order in which some of the other Moral Virtues are 
taken by Aristotle is different from that of the tzroypady of 
Eudemus; though some of these variations, on the supposition 
that Aristotle had before him a similar dvaypady, may well 
be accounted for (1) by the close connection between certain 
Virtues which are separated in the duaypady, and the manifest 
convenience of treating them in juxtaposition, e.g., particularly, 
eXevOepiorns and peyadorpéreia, and (2) by the fact that 
Aristotle separates from the rest those which in his view can 
scarcely with propriety be called Virtues, e.g., aides which is 
third in order in Eudemus’ vroypady, but in the Nicomachean 
ethics is treated of at the end of Book Iv. as we have it. The 
same remark would apply to the fifth in Hudemus’ list, véueocs, 
which is placed by the author of 11. 7, after aiéws, and which 
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may accordingly be reasonably supposed to have been treated 
as a Mean between two Extremes after aidws had been dis- 
posed of. 

It would seem, then, not improbable that the order of dis- 
cussion of some at least of the Virtues may have been suggested 
to Aristotle by a diaypady of them. Mr Monro, however, in 
his paper above referred to, says: “It is not like Aristotle to 
make use of a list of the kind, much less to found an argument 
upon it as though it were something well known and accepted.” 
Now it is not pretended that Aristotle would be likely to 
found an argument upon an apparently arbitrary classification 
embodied in a d:aypady; but it is by no means clear that the 
statement, of which Mr Monro gives no proof, that it is not 
like Aristotle to make use of such a list, is correct. Indeed, 
that Aristotle should have made use of a dsaypady of the 
kind seems to me highly probable, from the following con- 
siderations : 

(1) Certain treatises of Aristotle have come down to us 
in a form which is so disconnected and crude, that it may 
reasonably be suspected that they are mere collections of lec- 
ture-notes and not finished treatises—sometimes perhaps not 
even being Aristotle’s own notes, but those taken by pupils. 
If, then, it is reasonable to suppose that some of Aristotle's 
works were redactions from his lectures, and therefore that his 
lectures exercised considerable influence upon the form which 
his treatises took, we may apply the same principle of criticism 
to the Nicomachean ethics as has been applied to Aristotle’s 
other treatises, and assert accordingly that their form may have 
been affected by the system which the author employed in his 
lectures. Indeed, what more natural than to suppose that 
Aristotle, when lecturing upon the Virtues as Means between 
two Extremes, should have put down for the benefit of his 
pupils (as a modern lecturer might write on a black-board) a 
list or dsaypady of the Virtues along with the corresponding 
Extremes, for the purpose of illustrating his theory, if for 
nothing else—that the d:aypad7 should have become fixed and 
as it were stereotyped from the time when it was first given, 
unconsciously perhaps, but none the less surely—that the same 
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list should have been found convenient, and accordingly made 
use of by Aristotle as a memorandum of the several subjects 
which were to be discussed at a later stage, so that, when he 
came to consider the Moral Virtues one by one, he took them 
in the order in which he had before enumerated them in the 
Staypadn ? 

(2) It is clear that by some means or other before the 
time of Eudemus and of the writer of It. 7, the d:aypady had 
actually become stereotyped, and was used by them as a classi- 
fication universally recognised and familiar. This is proved by 
the use of the definite article with the word denoting the list 
by both these writers. We find, namely, in the Hudemian 
ethics, 1220 b 36, eiAnpOm 67 wapadetypatos yapiv, xal bew- 
peicOm Exactoy €x THS VToypadys, and in Nic, eth, 1. 7, 
1107 a 32, Anrréov oty Tadta éx THs Staypadas. 

(3) The consideration however which to my mind proves 
most decisively that it is probable that Aristotle based the 
order of his discussion to some extent upon some dcaypady of 
the Virtues, is the fact that the author of 11. 7 thought so too. 
That chapter is undoubtedly meant as a sort of programme of 
what is to follow. Accordingly the order of enumeration there 
is that of the subsequent discussion in detail. Now although 
this order is different from that of Eudemus’ vzroypady, and 
therefore presumably from the list that was current in his 
time, the author of 1. 7 nevertheless pretends that in giving 
Aristotle’s order he is giving the order of a dvaypadn, Hence 
he must have supposed Aristotle’s order to be itself based, in 
the first instance, upon a diaypady of this kind. 

1 conclude, then, that it is likely that Aristotle based the 
order of his treatment of the Moral Virtues to some extent 
upon a d:aypadgy similar to the vroypady of Eudemus, without 
however regarding it as valuable in any other way than as a 
convenient memorandum of subjects. 

To return now to the original subject of this paper—the 
order in which Aristotle actually analysed the several Moral 
Virtues. At all events the vzroypady of Eudemus is instructive 
as shewing that even he did not find it necessary in an enu- 
meration of the Virtues as Means to isolate Justice as a Mean 
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from the other Virtues similarly considered, in the way in 
which it is isolated in 11. 7. Hence the view which I take 
that the order in Aristotle’s discussion was avdpela, cwppoavvn, 
dtxaiocvvn, édevGepioTys, «.T.r. 18 in no way contradicted by 
the supposition that a dsaypady formed the basis of the order, 
but 1s rather supported by it. 

It formed, then, no part of Aristotle’s plan to defer the 
consideration of Justice until all the other Moral Virtues had 
been disposed of, nor, probably, to treat it in the elaborate 
fashion of Book v. The conclusion, accordingly, which I have 
drawn from iv. 1 § 1, that the discussion of 8:catoovvn was 
written between the descriptions of sw@pocivn and édevepid- 
7s, furnishes an additional reason for believing that Book v. 
of the Nicomachean ethics belongs in reality to the Eudemian 
treatise. 

The order in which the Virtues are taken in the Hudemian 
ethics is very similar to that followed by Aristotle in the 
Nicomachean treatise. Eudemus, however, certainly defers 
the consideration of Justice to the end of the analysis, and 
introduces it with the words, wept pév otv Tay ad\dAwv apetav 
Tov erawweray eipnras oyxedov, Tept Se Sixatoorvyns 75 AexTEov 
(1234 b 13). But there is in the Hudemian ethics no half- 
programme, half-Svaypad7, to introduce the particular con- 
sideration of the Virtues, such as we find in Nic. eth. u. 7. 
Eudemus’ introduction is as follows: "Ors pév ody pecdrnres 
celal re év Tais aperais, cal adrac m poauper ina, Kal at évavriat 
Kaxiat, Kal tives eiolv aitat, KaOdrou elpntav Kal” éExaorny dé 
AapBadvortes AEywper Edens, kal mpetov elmpev is 4 avopeias 
(1228 a 23—26). 

With reference to 11. 7 of Nic. eth. I would suggest that it 
was written later than the time when Books V. vi. vit. of the 
Nicomachean ethics were inserted in it from the Eudemian 
treatise, whether to supply the place of something lost, or to 
replace existing books; and that the chapter was the work of 
some well-meaning person who wished to harmonise the treatise 
in its new form, and to account for the late appearance in it 
of the discussion on Justice, thinking that such an explanation 
was necessary to make the mutilated ethics present a respect- 
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able appearance. His work, however, was clumsy and unlike 
Aristotle, and it has been inserted, whether by the writer him- 
self or by some later person, in a place where its irrelevance 
makes it all the more incongruous. As regards the form of it, 
the chapter is particularly unfortunate. It is neither solely a 
recapitulation, nor solely a programme—it is rather a compound 
of the two, a recapitulation-programme. It was arrived at, 
no doubt, as a recapitulation; but the author has tried to 
justify his insertion of a recapitulation in the place where a 
programme might have been expected, by twisting it into a 
diaypady, as he calls it, hoping that so it would look more like 
a programme. That it is not a dvaypady which deserves to be 
called 7 Staypad7 as being the familiar and well known one is 
proved by the isolation of Justice and the general dissimilarity 
to the Umorypady of Eudemus. 

There is one other passage to which reference must be 
made, owing to its bearing on the view here given of the order 
of Aristotle's treatise as it originally stood. At the close of the 
last chapter of Book ty., as we have it, stand the words vi» 6é 
mepl Sixacocvyns eima@pev (1128 b 35). I cannot think that 
these words are Aristotle’s. They may very well be the work 
of the same hand who wrote I. 7, and must be rejected along 
with that chapter. They seem to shew that the writer of them 
was, like Eudemus, particularly impressed by the importance 
of Justice, as compared with the other Virtues, and to betray 
a feeling of exultation that the opportunity has at length 
arrived for launching into his favourite subject. At any rate, 
the words seem very unlike Aristotle. Aristotle’s manner 
seems rather to be to make his transitions by means of a 
sentence, in which the first half summarises as briefly as pos- 
sible the results of the inquiry immediately preceding or 
merely the subject of it, while the second half gives the subject 
of that which follows. This transitional sentence is typified 
by the transition in Eudemus’ treatise which corresponds to the 
words we are now discussing, vrepl wév ovv ad\Xwv apetay Tay 
érawetav eipnrat oxedov, wept Sé Sixaroovvns Hdn A|exTéov 
(1234 b 13). Instances occur passim in Aristotle, so that 
quotation is unnecessary, I shou'd mention that these words, 
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vov 8¢ aept Sixcaovvns elrrwpev (1128 b 35), are already 
bracketed by Susemihl, after Prof. Ramsauer. 

Now that I have stated the view, .to which a consideration 
of certain significant passages in the Nicomachean and Eude- 
mian treatises has led me, namely that (1) the Moral Virtues 
were originally discussed in the order, dvdpela, scwppoovrn, 
Stxatocvvn, édevOepiorns, peyaXompérea, peyaroyruyla, x.T.d. 
and that (2) this order was a stereotyped one for Aristotle, it 
remains to inquire (1) whether there are indications in other 
Aristotelian treatises which support this view, (2) whether we 
can discover in other treatises any reason why the list of Virtues 
became stereotyped for Aristotle in this particular order, and 
(3) whether by the same inquiry we can throw any light upon 
the question of where the Intellectual Virtues were intended 
to be placed. 

It will be useful in particular to collect from Aristotle’s 
other works any lists of Virtues which may occur; for it is 
from the consideration of them that we may expect to obtain 
most information on the subject to be investigated. I shall 
therefore enumerate such lists of the kind as I have been able 
to discover. ’ 

In the rhetoric which is probably an earlier work than the 
ethics, we read 


(a) 1.6 § 9, 1862 b12. Stxaroovvn, avépia, swppocvrn, 
peyarouyia, peyadorpéreta Kai ai ddrat ai Tovadrat 


éEeas* apetal yap wWvyns. 

(b) 1.9§5, 1866 b1. pépn Sé aperis Scxavocvrn, avdpia, 
codpooivn, meyadorpéresa, peyarowuyia, édevOepio- 
TNS, WpaocTtns, Ppovnats, codia. 


Of these two lists it will be seen that the second is the 
more complete and the only variation in the order (so far as the 
first list extends) is that peyadorpérea and peyadopuyia 
change places. Now we observe that in both lists the three 
Virtues Sixatocvvn, avdpia, cwppoc’vn come together; but 
the order is different from that which I have assigned to them 
in the ethics in that Secatocvvn is first instead of third. The 
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reason, however, is not far to seek, for in the next section Aris- 
totle says dvayxn 6€ peylatas elvar apetas Tas Tols aAXoLS 
xXpncywraras, elmep eotiv » apeTy Suvvapis evepyeTixyn. Sta 
tovTo Tovs Sixalovs Kal avdpeiovs padicta Tipecw’...elta 1 
éxevOepiorns. It is evidently accidental that éXev@epiorns is 
placed after peyadkoyvyia, for in the short description of 
each, which follows, the order is S:catoc’vn, dvdpia, cwppo- 
aivn, ehevOepiorns, pweyadowrvyla, peyahorpéreta, Ppovyets. 
By combining the slight variations in the three places, we get 
an order: Scavocivn, avipia; cwhpoctvn, éhevOepioTys, meyado- 
mMpeTreia, weyarouyia, tpadTys, dpovncts. Allowing as above 
for the occurrence of éscarocvvn in the first instead of the 
third place, the resemblance between this order and that fol- 
lowed in the ethics is sufficiently striking. That dscavocvvy 
cannot have come jirst in the ethics is proved by the sentence 
Kal Tp@Tov epi avodpeias (1115 a6). Bearing in mind that 
the rhetoric is an early work of Aristotle we can deduce from it 
evidence which is on the whole favourable to my view. 

But the rhetoric is also important as showing that even 
at the time when it was written Aristotle had already made 
his distinction between the Moral and Intellectual Virtues: 
the last of the short descriptions of the Virtues in 1. 9 begins 
thus: ppovnats 8 éeotiv apet?) Svavoias. Hence we have an 
indication that in the ethics he would defer the consideration 
of the Intellectual Virtues until the Moral Virtues had been 
disposed of. 

Turning now to the politics for passages enumerating in 
connection different Virtues, we find: 


(a) at page 1259 b 21, wparov pév otv rept Sovdwv arro- 
pycelev av Tis, TOTEpov eat dpeTH Tis SovdoV Tapa 
Tas opyavixds kal Staxovixas GAdn TimiwTépa TOVT@Y, 
olov cwdpocivn Kal avdpia Kal Sixacocvvy 
kal Tav GdAXNwY TOY ToLo’TwY ~EFEwr. 


(b) 1260 a 21, ody » att) cadpocivn yuvatkos Kai 
avipos, ovd dvdpia cal Scxatocvyyn, Kkabarep 
peto Lwxpdtys, adr’ 7 pev dpxtxr) avdpia, 7 8 
UTNPETLKY}. 
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(ce) 1277617, nat avipds 81) ayabod dda, Kai ei Erepov 
eldos cw@ppoctrvys Kal Stuxatocvvns apyihs’ Kal 
yap apxopévov prev edXevOepov Sé Sirov ote ov pla 
av €in tov ayafod apetn, olov Stkatocvyyn, adr’ 
eidn Eyouca Kal’ & dpEe nal dpEetat, domep avdpos 
Kal yuvaikos étéepa cwppocvvyn cal avopia. 

(d) 1323 a 28, ovdels yap dv dain paxdpiov tov pnbev 
popiov Eéyovta avdpias unde cadpocivns pnde 
dixkatocurvns pnde Ppovyceas. 


From these passages it is clear that Aristotle continually 
associated in his mind the three Virtues, avdpe/a, cwppoctvn, 
dixatocvvn. The last passage (d) gives the three in the same 
order which I claim for them in the Vicomachean ethics, while 
the first two passages (a) and (b) also put dcxacoovvn last of 
the three. We notice, moreover, that the four Virtues in (d) 
are the four Platonic Virtues. 

Turning, accordingly, to the republic 427 E, we find the 
Platonic Socrates saying of his State, djAov 8) bre cody 7 
€otl Kai avdpela cal cadpwv Kai dixaia. He then goes on to 
inquire into the wo¢/a and dvépeia of a State and then doubts 
whether he can discover d:catoovvn (which is the final object 
of his search—ovd 67) Evexa mravta ntodmev, 430 D) before he 
has considered cwPpocvvn also; when this is done he says 
there is only one left, namely d:cacocovvn. Then follows the 
remark (435 B) that these Virtues are the same for the man 
as for the state, and the division of yruyy into the Aoyirrixov, 
Oupoedés and eriOuuntixorv, copia being assigned to the 
AoyicTiKoy, avopeia to the Aupoedés, and cwdpecvry to the 
errtOvpntixor, Sieacoovvn being the universal Virtue. For the 
order of arrangement, too, we may compare 442 B, foll, 

Now references in the politics to the republic of Plato 
are what we should expect to find, even if no acknowledg- 
ment were made by the author, but the very distinct indic- 
ation conveyed by xafarep wero Lwxparns in the passage’ 

1 The remark is true even if we reading of P* (after Mr Cook Wilson 


read Zwxparys, but the reference is in Journal af Philology x. 86), 6 Zw- 
still more pointed if we adopt the  «pdrys. 


42 
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(6) above given, in connection with the mention of three Pla- 
tonic virtues, makes me more than ever inclined to believe that 
the inseparable association in Aristotle's mind of the three 
Virtues dvépela, cwhpooivyn, dixatocvrvn, was due entirely to 
the influence of Plato. 

Having stated in the earlier part of this paper that the 
order of Aristotle’s original discussion was dvdpela, owdpo- 
cuvn, Sixavocvrn, édevGepioTns, peyadotpéreta, peyadowuyla 
«.7.A., and that this order was that of a dvaypady written or 
unwritten, I venture to suggest further that the reason why 
the Virtues occur in the dsaypady in this order is that Aris- 
totle adopted the three Virtues directly from Plato, to head his 
own list. Plato in fact had given the Virtues thus—co¢ia, 
dvopeia, cappootyn, Sixavocvvn, and Aristotle, having already 
at the time of the composition of the rhetoric made up his 
mind that the Intellectual Virtues should be treated separ- 
ately, left out codia and took the remaining three to begin 
his own diaypady. 

As the remaining Virtues are not treated as cardinal by 
Plato, and are therefore little considered by him in comparison 
with the Four, Aristotle need not necessarily have been indebted 
to Plato for the order in which he discusses them, though it 
is a little curious that €XevGepiorns and peyaXompeérera are as- 
sociated with cadpoctivy and avdpela in republic 402 Cc—ra rijs 
cwdpocvrns edn Kal avdpelas Kal édevOepioTnTos Kal peyado- 
mpetrelas Kal boca TovTey aderda. Cf. also 536 A. 

We have good evidence that Aristotle is indebted to Plato 
for the arrangement of his first three Virtues in a passage 
of the Nicomachean ethics, 11. 10 § 1, 1117 b 23 pera &é 
TavTny (sc. avdpelay) mepl c@ppocvrvyns AEywpev. Soxovat yap 
Tov adoywv pepay adtat elvat ai apetai, Sir A. Grant has 
mistaken the bearing of this passage, but Zeller (1. 2, pp. 
637—8) has pointed out that Aristotle is here undoubtedly 
Platonising—* Wenn A. diese Erérterung mit den Worten 
erdffnet: peta 5é tavrnv......ai apetal, so bezicht sich diess 
auf die platonische Tugendlebre.” In fact Aristotle is here 
evidently stating cwPpoovvy to be the virtue of the one ddoyov 
pépos, 1.e. Plato's ésrifvpntixor, and dvdpeia that of the other, 
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ie. the @vuoedés. This is not the true Aristotelian doctrine, 
for (1) It is not the doctrine of the treatise de anima, in which 
we should expect to find Aristotle’s matured theory. For 
there, in answer to the question, in what sense we are entitled 
to speak of popta yuyys, whether each function is yuy) 9 
poptov ~ruyys, Kal ei woptoy, TéTEpov otws wat Elva ywoptioToy 
oy povoy 7} Kal ror (UI. 2 § 7, 413 b 13), we are distinctly 
told that we can only logically separate them: ep dé Tod 
vod Kal THs Oewpntixhs Svvdmews ovdév Tw phavepov, AAX Coxe 
Wuyiis yévos Erepov elvat, kal TotTo povoy évdéyeras ywpi- 
fecGat, cafarep To aidvov Tov POaptod. Ta Se NotTAa popLa 
THS Wvyis havepov ex To’twy 6Ti ovK Ect YwptoTa, 
kabamep tives haciw Toe Sé NOYo OTL ETEpa, have- 
pov (11. 2 §§ 9, 10, 413 b 24). Cf also mr. 9, (2) Neither 
is it reconcileable with the modified Aristotelian doctrine of 
Nic. eth. 1. 18, where »rvy7 is divided into d\oyov and Adyor 
éyov, the adXoyov being again subdivided into the @perrixdy and 
ary Tis Hiais THS Wuyxs Groyos, meTEeYouTA pmévTOL 7H AOYov. 
Here (if we assume that Aristotle is adopting the phraseology 
of e€wrepixol Aoyos, and recognising actual pépy of wuy7, as 
he certainly does elsewhere in the ethics and politics, e.g. pol. 
1333a16 dtnpnrar dé Svo pépyn tis Wuyis, dv TO péev 
Eyer Adyou Kad’ avto, 76 8 ovK Eyer piv Kal aitd, Koyo 
Umaxovew Suvdapyevoy, and a fortiori if we do not, bearing in 
mind that in de anima i. 9 § 2, 432 a 26, he expressly 
controverts this theory of the division of Wuyy into dAoyov 
and Adyov éyoy as pépy along with the Platonic tripartite 
division) we certainly cannot find two ddoya pépn whose 
Virtues are respectively c@ppootvn and avédpeia. Prof. Ram- 
sauer lays us under an obligation by proving, in his note upon 
the passage JVic. eth. 1. 10 § 1 which shows Aristotle to be 
Platonising, that it is inconsistent with 1. 13, and so far we 
can follow him; but we shall not be likely for that reason to 
adopt his convenient remedy of bracketing the former. 

I am aware that my enumeration of more or less complete 
lists of Virtues given in treatises of Aristotle other than the 
ethics is probably far from being exhaustive; but its complete- 
ness or incompleteness is indeed of little moment, In the first 
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place the passages which I have quoted must be allowed to be 
the most significant, for (1) the rhetoric is generally admitted to 
be an earlier work and to contain the germ of much that was 
afterwards developed in the ethics, while (2) the passages from 
the politics and the remarks on the particular Virtues in the 
ethics have this point in common, that, while in the former 
Aristotle pointedly indicates the authority to whom he refers, 
his obligations to Plato are no less palpable in the latter. 
Secondly, my view of the order of discussion of the Virtues in 
the ethics does not depend for proof upon such passages: the 
coincidences in the case of those which I have quoted are 
certainly noticeable, but the really important result which 
follows from them is that for Aristotle the three Virtues, 
avipeia, coppoovin, Sixacoovvn, were the Virtues par' excellence, 
occurred to him naturally whenever he thought fit to remark 
upon a particular Virtue in illustration of a general statement, 
and were always closely associated in his mind. It would be an 
almost endless task to enumerate the passages in the ethics in 
which, with the mention of Virtues, one or two are taken as 
‘types, while the rest are grouped under the term ai dAXazt. 
If one or two or three are so taken, it is from the cardinal three 
that Aristotle usually takes them, indulging in all possible per- 
mutations. Sometimes a fourth 1s associated with the three, as 
in Book x. édeuvPepiorns (ef. X. 8 § 4, 1178 a 28, and § 6, 1178 b 
14); this agrees very well with the place which it occupies at 
the beginning of Book Iv. 

There is another treatise which, though in reality a very 
small tract aud in itself msignificant, must yet be allowed 
‘to have some importance in relation to the question which we 
are discussing. It is the tract Tlep) dperdy cal xaxudv, which 
is given in the Berlin Aristotle after the Hudemian ethies (pp. 
1249—1251). Of its authorship and date Zeller says (1. 1, 
p. 648) “Auch ihr Ursprung steht nicht ganz sicher; doch 
macht theils ihre Aufnalme in die aristotelische Sammlung 
theils die ganze Art, wie sie ihren Gegenstand behandelt, 
wahrscheinlich, dass sie aus der peripatetischen, nicht der 
akademischen Schule herstammt, u. s. w.” 

The author of this tract has grounded his work upon the 
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Platonic distinction of three parts of the soul, and has at- 
tempted to classify according to this distinction not only 
the four cardinal Virtues, but all those which made up the 
Aristotelian list. Thus we find (1249 a 30) rpspepots 5é Tijs 
suyns AapBavouervns cata IIdkatwva, rob péev RoytoriKod 
apern eat 1 ppovnots, Tod Sé Oupoedovs 7 Te wpadTns Kal 
 avopela, ToD Sé ériOupntixod 7 Te cwdpocvyvn Kal 4 éy- 
Kpateta, ‘dAns Sé ths Yuyyns 7 Te Sixatocivyn Kat 4 édevde- 
ptorns Kat 9 peyadovyia. The author then enumerates the 
corresponding vices. After defining them a little more ex- 
plicitly, he considers them all in greater detail, first the 
virtues, and secondly the vices. Thus we have what amounts 
to three successive enumerations of the virtues and vices, and 
there is nowhere any variation in the order. The Moral Virtues 
are in this tract too given in the same order as we have assigned 
to them in the ethics so far as dvdpeia, cwppocivn, Sixacoovvn, 
éxevOeporns, peyarovyia are concerned. 

Now the identity of this order with Plato’s, and with Aris- 
totle’s as I have ventured to state it, is of considerable import- 
ance. For we should expect a later Peripatetic to adhere 
. strictly to the order followed by his master; and it is surely 
significant that while so doing he attempts to harmonize it wien 
the Platonic division of the Soul. 


T. L. HEATH. 


Trin. Cott. 
Feb, 4, 1884. 


STARE IN HORAT, SAT. I. 9. 39. 


ventum erat ad Vestae, quarta iam parte diei 
praeterita; et casu tunc respondere vadato 

debebat, quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 

‘si me amas,’ inquit ‘paulum hic ades, ‘inteream si 
aut valeo stare, aut novi civilia iura, 

et propero quo scis. ‘dubius sum, quid faciam’ inquit ; 
‘tene relinquam, an rem,’ 


This passage, with the whole satire on ‘the bore’ in which 
it occurs, is so familiar that no long introduction will be neces- 
sary in discussing it. ‘ We had arrived,’ says the poet, deserib- 
ing his compulsory walk with the pertinacious intruder, ‘at 
the place and the hour of legal business; it happened that my 
companion had to appear to a summons, under pain of losing 
the action. He begged me to support him in court (adesse). 
I pleaded ignorance of law and my previous engagement. After 
some hesitation, he went on with me.’ The language, otherwise 
simple, presents one obvious difficulty in the words aut valeo 
stare. Prof. A. Palmer, the most recent editor, I think, writes 
as follows—“valeo stare: (1) ‘If I am able to appear as an 
advocate in court,’ stare =adesse, for which meaning Mr Beare 
quotes Plaut. Men. 5. 2. 47: hine stas illine causam dicis. 
So also Rud. 4 4 57: atque nunc abs te stat: verwm hine 
cibit testimonium. (2) ‘If lam strong enough to stand so long’; 
so Comm, Cruq. (3) ‘If I can stop’: so Porph., who says 
negat se posse ewm expectare.” This simple juxta-position of 
the three interpretations seems to indicate that none of them 
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satisfies the editor. In fact, the first and third appear im- 
possible on linguistic grounds, while the second, the only one, 
as I conceive, which the uses of valere and stare admit, is 
almost nonsense. Even if it were clear, which it is not, that 
stare could be used, as in (3), absolutely for to wait, still 
valeo stare could only mean ‘I have the power in myself to 
stop, not ‘I am at liberty under the circumstances to stop.’ The 
English ‘I can stop’ is ambiguous between these meanings, 
and this ambiguity covers the mistranslation, The first ren- 
dering avoids this objection, but only to encounter one equally 
strong in stare, the evidence alleged for stare =adesse (in the 
technical sense) being surely inadequate. In neither of the 
Plautine passages is there any difficulty in translating by the 
simple stand, The context indeed shows that ‘stand on that 
side’ and ‘stand on your side’ probably have in these places 
a metaphorical meaning, ‘be on your side in the dispute,’ as 
well as the literal ‘stand by you,’ but this is far different from 
what we require for the passage of Horace. As for (2), there 
is, in the first place, no reason for supposing that an advocatus, 
in the Roman sense, would necessarily have to stand a long 
time (it must be remembered that he did not always or com- 
monly makea speech), and further, a man who is met out for a 
walk and who represents that he is “ hurrying” to a sick friend 
would scarcely excuse himself on the ground of extreme debility 
from one of the commonest offices in Roman society. 

If, then, the choice lay between these three, I should prefer to 
give the passage up. But I think we can prove the possibility of 
something better— If you love me,” said he, “ support me for 
a short time in court.” “May I be confounded,” said I, “if I 
have either any talent in that way or any knowledge of law.” Had 
the MSS. given ista re instead of stare, the meaning would have 
been obvious; after valeo, nil valeo (to which inteream si valeo 
is here equivalent), multum valeo, plus valeo, etc. an ablative is 
constantly used to express the sort of power, faculty, or efficacity 
which is meant. The dictionary will furnish abundant ex- 
amples, such as valere equitatu, armis, ingenio, opibus, ete, 
Here ista re would mean in the business you mention, viz. T@ 
adesse, in the function of an advocatus, Further, ista re is 
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actually admissible in metre, and if 1t were certain that Horace 
would have so written the words, it would not be a very bold 
correction to restore them. I believe, however, that even this 
change is not necessary. The MSS. of Plautus contain several 
examples which show that the contracted forms staec for tstaec, 
_stac for istac, etc. were at one time actually written, and it is 
probable that iste and its derivatives were in colloquial Latin, 
frequently so pronounced. Now the Sermones of Horace are 
. full, as might be expected, of colloquial phrases, for which we can, 
often find parallels, if at all, only in the older colloquial Latin 
of the comedians. (See Prof. Palmer, Preface, p. xxiii, citing 
_among many others verba dare, serva (look out!), aufer, noster, 
sodes.) This satire in particular, representing casual talk in 
_ the street, abounds with such phrases, as the commentaries will 
show, for example, ut nunc est 5, cupto omnia quae vis ib., numquid 
ms? 6, sodes 41, Maecenas qguomodo tecum ? 43 etc. It does not 
seem unlikely that even in the time of Horace pronuntiations 
like ’sta for asta were often to be heard in careless speech, and 
they would be likely to hold their place especially in set 
phrases frequently required, such as the nil valeo ’sta re of our 
hypothesis. And if this was the pronuntiation, there could be 
no reason why Horace, when trying, like Plautus, to reproduce 
the language of ordinary life, should not do as Plautus did, and 
write what was actually said. 


A. W. VERRALL. 


PLATO THEAETETUS 190C. 


20. Ovxoty ef ro Néyeww pds éautov Sokalew éotiy, ovdeis 
apporepd ye rAeywor kal SoEdlwy Kal éfamropevos audoiv TH 
apuyy elon dy Kat Sofaceey ws 7d Erepov Erepoy eotiv. éaréov 
dé xat gob Td prima éml Tay éy mépet émretdi) TO pha Erepov 
T@ étépw KaTa phya TAVTOV EoTLY TrEpt TOD ETEpoU. 

In a paper in the Journal of Philology x11 297 Archer- 
Hind maintains that the last sentence of this extract (which 
I have printed as it appears in the Clarkianus) should stand 
datréov 5é kal coi To pia ev TO péper rept Tod érépov, the words 
ered TO pnua Erepov TO éErépw kata pnya TavToy éorwy being 
rejected as the comment of an annotator. That Archer-Hind 
‘is substantially right in his reconstruction of the text, I am 
convinced. But I suspect that the original had év pépet, rather 
‘than dy r@ pepe. In the present note I propose, at once, to 
say something in justification of this suspicion, and to attempt 
an answer to the question with which Peipers (die Erkenniniss- 
theorie Plato’s 695) meets Wohlrab, and, mutatis mutandis, 
might meet Archer-Hind: “What did the annotator mean by 
his.comment?” “Was sollte jener Leser mit den Worten ézi 
Tay év mépel, erreLdyn TO pHua ETEpov T@ ETEp@ KaTA pHa TaV TOV 
éoriv beabsichtigt haben ?” 

I conceive that the words éwi ray év pépet, émrevd7) TO pha 
ETEPOV TH ETEPH KATA pHua tavToV éotwy, Which in B (Clarkianus) 
are part of the text, and in T (Venetus) are added by the 
second hand, were once a marginal note to the following effect: 
“over the words éy péper, the words ézresdyn 76 pnyua Erepov To 
érép Kata piua tavTov éotww.” That is to say, the writer of 
the marginal note records the fact that, over the words év pépee 
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which occurred in the text, his original had the note ézre5)) ro 
phpa Erepov T@ éEvépw Kata pia tavtov éotw. 

The history of the passage will then be as follows: first, 
there was MS which had 


éwerdy} TO piua érepoy 


TH} érépe Kara pea 
Tavrév cory 


GATEON AE Kal CO! TO HAMA EN MEPEt TrEpi TOY ETEpoy: 
secondly, the scribe who copied MS* wrote in MS? 


EATEON Aé Kal col TO PAMA EN Mepel TIEpI dri Trav ev péper éxevdy) 76 pia 


Erepov Tp éTépyp KaTa pHa 


TOY éTE Poy Taurov éorw 


i.e. he transferred to the margin the interlinear note, prefixing 
the words éai trav év pépec to localize it: 
thirdly, the scribe who copied MS? wrote in MS’ 
€aTEON AE Kal COl TO PAimMa émi TON EN Mepel ETTEIAH TO Pama 
ETEPON TH ETEp@ KATA PAMA TAYTON ECTIN Trepl TOY ETEPOY 
i.e. he substituted for the words év pépes the whole of the 
marginal note upon those words, thus reducing the text to the 
form in which the Clarkianus presents it. 

In short, I conceive that dai ray ev pépet, erred) To pha 
Erepov T@ étTépw KaTa pnua TavTov éeoTw is a note which em- 
bodies an earlier note together with a reference to the text 
sufficient for its localization: so that, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the words in question, while they confess themselves to 
be intruders, preserve the original which they have displaced. 

I read then éaréov 5é xal coi to pia ev pépes rept rod 
éTépov. 


HENRY JACKSON, 


14 February, 1884. 


OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 


I. PAY Isarag ix. 18 (19). 


CoMMENTATORS and lexicographers still explain this azr. eép. 
after LXX ovyxavOnoeras (Al. cvyxéxavraz), claiming for this 
rendering the support of the Tgm., and justifying it etymo- 


logically by the Arabic Fe suffocating heat. But the true 
reading of the Tgm. is not NYS MINN, where the 6 as 
characteristic vowel is in itself suspicious, but FAM, as is 
attested by the Cod. Reuch., by Abulwalid s. v. BMY, and by 
Kimhi in his commentary, according to the excellent MS of the 
Cambridge University Library (Add. 482), which has NAN. 
The Septuagint rendering therefore stands quite alone, and 
the etymological argument for it is also worthless. In ghatm, 
as in the synonymous and apparently cognate ghamm, the 
notion of heat is secondary and accidental; the determining 
idea of both words is clogging or obstruction of the voice and 
breath. Alike unsupported by etymology and exegetical tra- 
dition the LXX rendering is either a mere guess or represents 
some such variant as nny), 


The later tradition is not favourable to the integrity of the 
text. With the Tgm. agrees the Syro-Hex. =e, which 
implies a form like npjywrat in the Greek. On the other 
hand Pesh. rte dat, Jerome conturbata est terra, Sa‘adia 
~ NS iba give a divergent form of Jewish tradition. It is 
curious, but probably accidental, that these last stand to the 
LXX as ovyxéyuvtas to cvyxéxavtat, two words which actually 
oceur together as variants in Job xxx. 17. 
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The A. V, is darkened simply adopts through Kimhi 
the ingenious guess of Abulwalid after phe IV. But in this 


- oe 


sense the Arabic verb is denominative from detec late evening, 
the first part of the night, which the native lexicographers derive, 
and apparently with justice, from the notion of tardiness. See 
especially the Asds al-Baldgha. 


II. ISArAg x. 27, 28. 

In the Massoretic text of v. 27 the words |fY *J5D by bom 
are unintelligible. In the Septuagint the words }DY ‘35D * 
appear not to be represented. For in the Vatican text the 
reading 

abaipeOncetas o Euyos avtov amo Tov apou cou 
kal 6 dBos avTov ato cov 


is conflate, the first clause being a literal version and the 
second a paraphrase, freed from metaphor, of byt bap sp" 
oa. The conflation appears clearly from the MS variations 


recorded by Holmes and Parsons, from which we learn that the 
order of the two clauses is uncertain, the Alexandrian and many 
other copies having 

ddaipeOnoetat 6 poBos avtod amo cod 

Kal 6 Cuyos avTov amd Tov wpou cou, 

while the Compl. and 15 codices Sergii omit cal 6 poB8os adtod 
dwo cov altogether, The remainder of the LXx rendering is 

Kat KatabGapyncetat 6 Cuyds ato TOY @pmwv Uudv 
that is bom TNS by 
with the very slight change of * for ) in the last word. 

That this is the better reading is confirmed by rhythmical 
considerations. In the carefully balanced parallelism, where 
“ yoke” answers to “burden” and “neck” to “shoulder,” a verb 
in the second clause is certainly wanted, and the verb is in fact 
repeated in the parallel passage xiv, 25: 

Sy navdyss sot 
sip wow Sy yan 
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La 


On the LXx reading the expression of the thought is complete 
and rounded; the third clause of the Massoretic text, with the 
repetition of the word “yoke,” does not mend the limping second 
clause, but is only a third wheel in the cart, 

Whence then come the words, ignored by the Lxx, ‘J55 by 
jo? ‘In verse 28 the prophet passes on abruptly to describe 
an Assyrian invasion of Judah from the North, beginning with 
the words “He has reached Aiath’.” There is a good reason 
why the description should begin here, for in the 8th century, 
as in the time of Saul, the pass of Michmash was no doubt the 
frontier of the land of Benjamin. An advance upon this pass 
must necessarily take place by the road leading down from 
Dér Diwan (Ai or Aiath), and whether the enemy is to be 
conceived as marching from the heart of Mount Ephraim along 
the broad and easy flat that connects Ai with Bethel, or as 
ascending by the ancient road to Dér Diwan from the Jordan 
valley, the arrival at Ai and the formation of the army on the 
rolling plateau between that point and the village of Michmash 
would be the first thing visible to watchmen at Geba and 
Gibeah. The exact nature of the operations described depends 
on the localisation of Migron. I think it is easiest to suppose 
that this is the same place as the Migron which appears in 
1 Sam. xiv. 2 as the furthest outpost of Saul’s position at 
Gibeah. The name in that passage may be an appellative and 
not a true proper name (Thenius, Wellhausen), but that does 
not affect the argument; for at all events the reference in 
Samuel is to a well-known place, likely to retain its old 
designation, whether that was Migron or “The corn-floor.” 
Saul held Migron to check a southward advance of the 
Philistines from Michmash; and it lay south of the pass. But 
this position suits our text also. The Assyrians would not at- 
tempt so dangerous an operation as the crossing of the pass of 
Michmash with their whole army without first seizing a point on 
the other side, and Migron, from what we have just seen, would 
be the very point to secure. Moreover the advance from Ai to’ 
the village of Michmash is a mere promenade of two or three 
1 xx els ray wéhw Ayyar represents a variant “IY (which they misread “W) for 
by, ‘The sense is not affected. 
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which are proverbial for their beauty and excellence, Thirty 
thousand of them were brought to the Caliphs every year 
in cases (kirabat); and it is said that they smelt sweeter in 
‘Irak than in Syria,” Similarly Mokaddasi (ed. de Goeje p. 180) 
mentions apples as an article of export from Jerusalem. It 
has been questioned whether the sweetness and fragrance of 
Palestinian apples are such as to justify the language of 
Canticles, The passage from Tha‘alibi disposes of this ob- 
jection; but one may also adduce the testimony of the Caliph 
Ma’miin cited by Kazwini (ed. Wiistenfeld i. 250). The Caliph, 
be it remembered, presumably has in his eye the Syrian apples 
imported for his table. “In the apple” he says “the yellowness 
of the pearl is combined with the redness of gold’ and the 
whiteness of silver; the eye luxuriates in its beauty, the sense 
of smell in its odour, and the palate in its taste.” Further, as 
regards the restorative virtues ascribed to the tappiiaih in 
Canticles, Celsius, in quoting from the Arabic, has overlooked 
the fact that very similar virtues are ascribed to the quince 
and to the apple. Both are said to strengthen the heart (see 
Kazwini ut supra, for the apple, and at p. 257 for the quince). 
In the Kitabo ’l ‘Oyin (Frag. Hist. Ar. ed. de Goeje i. 72) we 
read how, on the day when he was slain, Yazid b. Mohallab, being 
weakened by a fever, sat on a chair watching the fray till the 
horse of his brother Habib rushed past without a rider, “and 
he said, By God, this is the horse of Abii Bistém, and I cannot 
think but that he is slain, And one of those who were with 
him said, I think it indeed is as thou sayest; and thou art 
smelling apples! For Yazid had an apple by him and kept 
smelling it because of his weakness,” 

Thus the apple appears to satisfy every condition, and it is 
unnecessary to take the Biblical M\5M in any other sense than 
the word has in later Hebrew and in Arabic. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 


1 The golden hue of the apple here 
alluded to agrees with the phrase 
““anples of gold’’ in Proy. xxv. 11. 
Kazwini, ut supra, alludes to methods 
of cultivation by which the apple could 
be made ruddier. The citron, which 








some suppose to be meant by “apple 
of gold,” bears a Persian name in all 
Semitic dialects, and therefore must 
be viewed as a late importation into 
Palestine. 
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I. 


[In the following notes, many of which have been com- 
municated to the Oxford Philological Society, Gloss. Labb, =the 
glosses edited by Labbé, as printed in Valpy’s Stephanus: 
Gloss. Amplon., the glossaries in the Amplonian library at 
Erfurt, edited by Oehler in the Neue Jahrbiicher Suppl. Band 13 
(1847): Gloss. Hild., the Paris glossary edited by Hildebrand : 
Gloss. Ball., the glossary now in the library of Balliol College, 
assigned to the thirteenth century. This glossary is a very full 
collection of words, arranged on the whole, though not always 
with absolute precision, in alphabetical order. In general cha- 
racter it much resembles the compilation of Papias, and in- 
cludes a large number of the words which are to be found 
there, So far as I have examined it I have discovered a very 
small number of words which may not be gleaned from other 
glossaries. I had thought aequilocus one of these, until it was 
published the other day from a much older collection by Lowe 
in the first number of the Archiv fiir Lateinische Lewicographie 
und Grammatik, Words marked * are not in the dictionaries 
either of Lewis and Short or of Georges (seventh edition), I 
have written (F.) after words which I have found in De Vit’s 
Forcellini*, but not in Georges or Lewis and Short.] 


1 T allude to the body of the work: 
for since these notes were written it 
has been pointed ont to me that De 
Vit has collected most of the words in 
the printed glossaries in the Glossa- 
rium at the end of his lexicon, I still, 
however, think it worth while to aste- 
risk words which are not to be found 


in Georges and Lewis and Short, the 
work of Georges being by far the most 
scholarly and critical of modern lexi- 
cons, and that of Lewis and Short 
being best known in England and 
America, It should be added that De 
Vit's Glossarium does not in the least 
relieve the student of the trouble of 


5-—-2 
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* Ablégurigo -inis, subst. fem. abstr. from abligwrrio, voracity: 
Gloss, ap. Mai Class. Auct. 8 p. 54 abligurigo conswmptio, vora- 
citas, dilapidatio. The Balliol glossary gives ablegurigine, 
voracitate, 

*Abominium -?, subst. n., an execration, curse: Gloss, ap. 
Mai Class. Auct. 8 p. 58. 

* Abstirpo -as, to uproot: Gloss. Hild. and the Epinal Glos- 
sary, averruncat abstirpat: Gloss, Ball. abstirpat obtruncat. 

* Abusitare, extra uswm ducere; Gloss. ap. Mai Cl, Auct, 8 
p. 59, 

* Adfector -dris = interfector : Gloss. Amplon. p. 258. 

* Adhabito -as, to live near: Gloss, Labb, adhabito rpocotxe 
(F)), : 

* Admembratim, adv., limb by limb: Gloss. Labb. admem- 
bratim cata péXos. 

Adordior, to begin: Gloss, Labb. adordiri dpyec Oat. 

* Aequiloquus, adj., speaking justly: Gloss, Ball. aequilogquus, 
iusta loquens. 

* Agellarius, adj., rustic; Gloss. ap. Mai Cl, Auct. vol. 8 
agellarius rusticus. 

* Albipedius, adj., white-footed: Gloss. Amplon. p. 260 albi- 
pedius huitfot. 

* Albura, subst. f., whiteness: Gloss, Labb, albura eveopa. 

* Alburnus, adj., white, or growing white; Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. 
Auct, vol, 6, alburnwm albescentem aut exalbidum.: Gloss, Ball, 
alburno albescente: alburnum albidum: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl, Auct. 
8 p. 47 alburnus albus. 

* Alldtéro; Gloss. Ball. adlaterati palmulis, qui circa latus 
palmas gerunt. 

*Allicula, subst, f., glossed as genus vestis: Gloss, ap, Mai 
Cl, Auct. vol. 6, Gloss, Ball, 

* Altriciila, subst. f. dim. of altriz, Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 
8 p. 44 altricula parva nutriz. 

*Amatim, ady., lovingly: Gloss. ap, Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 43 
amatum, amanter, amabiliter, diligenter. 
consulting the glossaries, He has in’ them, or to combine them with other 


many cases merely reprinted corrupt material, 
glosses without any attempt to emend 
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*Amatricula, subst. f. dim. of amatriz, Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. 
Auct. 8 p. 43 amatricula parva amatria. | 

* Ambusilla, subst. f., glossed as = venter or venter pe apeneo 
Gloss. Ball., Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p, 49. 

© Amplenin, ady., jointly: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 8 p. 59 
amplezim contunctim. 

* Ancentus -its, subst. m., military music intended to excite 
combatants: C. I, L. 10 4915 (Venafrum) Martios ancentu gla- 
diantes in arma vocavt: where Mommsen says that the word 
ought certainly to be read for accentus in Ammian. 16 22 36, 
24 4 22. -. 

* Anclabilis, verbal adj. from anclo, that can be drawn: 
Gloss. ap. Mai Ol. Auct. 8 p. 49 anclabilis hauribilis. 

* Anfariam or amfariam, adv., on both sides: Gloss. ap, Mai 
Cl. Auct. vol. 6: Amplon. p, 259 (F.). 

*Animicula, subst. f. dim. of anima: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. 
Auct. 8 p. 46 animicula parva anima. 

* Antéritas, subst. f.,=antiquitas: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 
6, and § p. 51. 

*Antigénus, adj., born before: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6, 
and Amplon. p. 264 antigent prees genitt. Gloss. Labb, anti- 
gena mpoyevrnbeis (F.), 

* Antigra&phin, subst. n., a copy of a work. Subscriptio to 
the Mss, of Persius (the original belonging to the year 422 A.D.) 
‘temptavi emendare sine antigrapho (F. quotes the word from 
the Notae Tironianae), 

*Anaxiatim, adv., anxiously ; Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 8 p, 46 
-anxiatim anxie, angenter. 

* Apiforium, subst. n., a bee-hive: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 
p- 60 aprforium locus unde volant apes, quod et apisterium et 
apiartum dicitur. : 

* Amisterium = foreg. 

*Appallio -as, to cloke, cover: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl, Auct. 8 

p. 59 adpalliare tegere, velare. 

* Appressio, appressus -is, abstracts from appremo: Gloss, 
Labb. appressio, appressus, mpocOdwris. 

* Aqualicus.-t, and aqualicum, the stomach: Gloss. Labb, 
aqualicwm xothla yolpov: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. vol. 6 aqua- 
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licum ventriculum: ib. vol. 8 p. 49 ambusilla, venter, aqua- 
licus. 

*Aqualium, glossed as= summa pars capitis; Gloss. Ball., 
Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. vol. 8 p. 44: ib. vol. 7. In vol. 6 the 
form aqualia is given in the same sense, 

* Aquilegium, subst. n., a place where water collects: Gloss. 
“Labb. aquilegium xpovvos: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. vol. 8 p. 45 
gives (which is perhaps the same word) agualicium, guttarium, 
implunum, imbrex, imbricium, aquagium. 

Arbiterium, = collegium arbitrorum multorum: Gloss. Ball, 
Amplon. p. 270, Gloss, ap. Mai Cl, Auct. vol. 6. 

* Archieunuchus -i, a chief eunuch; Gloss, Ball, 

* Arcuaticus, adj., subject to jaundice: Class, Auct. ed. Mai 
vol. 7 2 121 (/folia verbenae) arcuaticis prosunt. 

* Arcutus, bow-shaped, curved : Gloss, Labb., arcutus toEwrds, 
emikapTrns, 

* Aretillum, subst. n., a leak: Gloss, Labb, aretillum aparedo- 
mpacov: Amplon. p. 274 aretillum porrus, 

* Argentilis, adj., made of silver: Hagen’s Anecdota Hel- 
vetica p. 109 (in the neuter), 

*Argistérium, subst. n.: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p, 57 
argisterium, stationes, nundinae. 

* Argutim, ady.: Gloss. ap, Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p, 46 argutim 
arqute, efficaciter, diserte, 

* Arilla, coccineus panniculus; Gloss, Ball. Is this the true 
form of the gloss given in Placidus p, 11 (Deuerling) as arilla 
coctione (or coactione) panniculario ? 

* Arisso -as: verb descriptive of the noise made by a crane: 
Gloss. ap. Mai Cl, Auct. vol. 7, arissat grus quando clamat, sicut 
et milvus iugit, canis baubat;: so (in a corrupt form) Gloss. Ball. 

* Arisiella, dim. of arista: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 8 p. 48 
aristella parva arista (F.), 

* Armites, ordirat oi év eoydrn Taker: Gloss. Labb, (F.). 

* Arriquus, adj.,= obscene rigidus, Gloss. Amplon, p, 274. 

* Arriimino -as, arriimo -as, to bring a report; Paulus p. 9 
Miller adrumavit, rwmorem fecit, quod quidam a rumine, id 
est guiture, putant deduci. The Balliol glossary gives the form 
adrumino: arruminavit, rumorem attulit. 
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* Artatio, subst. fem, abstr. from artare : Gloss, Labb. artatio 
oTevoywpla. 

* Artuosus, adj., large-limbed (7): Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 8 
p. 43 artuosus membratus, membrosus, 

* Arunculus, subst., = carbunculus : Gloss, Amplon. p. 274 

* Arvinosus, adj. from arvina; Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 8 
p. 52 arvinosus, crassus, carnulentus, esculentus. 

* Ascellula, dim. of ascella, the wing of a bird or scale of a 
fish, Gloss. Ball, Gloss. ap. Mai Cl, Auct. 7, ascellulae pennae 
vel squamae, 

* Asciamalia, subst. f., an implement combining axe and 
hammer: Gloss. Amplon. p. 274 asciamalia ascius et malleus. ° 

* Asciatim, adv., in the fashion of axe-work: Gloss, ap. Mai 
Cl. Auct. 8 p, 45 asciatim, dolatim, caesim, carptim, divisim. 

*Aspediscus -i, subst., a hook ; Gloss. Ball., Gloss. Amplon. 
p. 271 aspediscos uncinos : Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 57 ape- 
discus uncinus, 

* Aspergis, subst., an instrument for sprinkling : Gloss, Labb, 
asperges pavrveis. 

* Assator, subst. m. agent. from assare:; Gloss, Labb. assator 
omravevs (F.); Amplon. p. 274 assator frixor, 

Assidéla, subst. f., a table at which people sit: Paul. p, 19 
(Miller), Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 56 assidela mensa ad quam 
adsidemus, quae et anclabris voeatur (for anclabris see Paulus 
p. 11 Miiller). 

* Assuarius, qui assat: Gloss, Amplon. p. 275. 

*Assubicio -is, to add: Gloss. Labb, adsubicio Tpocents 
Barro (F)) 

* Assiira, subst. f.,a dish of roast meat: Gloss, Labb. assurae 
maporra, (In the sense of roasting, perhaps in Varro R. R, 
391.) 

* Aububuleus, a shepherd: Gloss, Amplon. p. 265 aububulcus 
pastor bovium (surely for oviwm). 

* Aurator, subst. m. agent. from awrare, a gilder: Gloss, 
Labb. aurator ypucwrns (I.). 

* Auricus, adj., belonging to the ear: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 
8 p. 47 auricus...pertinens ad aures, ut pilos auricos dicimus 
qua sunt in aure. 
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* Auritias, subst. f., the gleam of gold: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. 
Auct. vol. 6 awrietas awri fulgor. 

_—  *Aurilégium, congregatio auri: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 
p. 60, 

* Ausio, subst. f. abstr. from audeo, a venture: Gloss, Labb., 
austo TOhpnpa, 

* Austro -as, verb denom, from auster, to be stormy with the 
south wind: Gloss. Labb. austrans vorifev. . 

* Autumator, subst. m. agent. from autumo: Gloss, Labb, 
autumator ovowacrys. 

_ *Avigerulus -i, subst. m., a seller of birds: Gloss, ap, Mai 
Cl. Auct. 8 p. 47 avigerulus qui aves gerit ad vendendum. 
 *Avillus, subst. m., a lamb just born: Paulus p, 14 Miller: 
Gloss. ap. Léwe Prodromus Gloss. p. 349. 

*Cadulus -t, dim. of cadus: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 141 
-cadulus, parvus cadus. 

* Caedecula, dim, of caedes: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl, Auct. 8 
p. 142, 

*Calamaula -ae, a reed flute: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. vol: 
6 calamaula canna de qua canitur : so Papias, The mase. cala- 
maules, a person who plays on such a pipe, is given in the 
Notae Tironianae. 

*Calamizo -as, glossed as = laeta canto: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. 
iAuct. 8 p. 154, Amplon. p, 285, 

* Calasiris, a long tunic in fashion among the Egyptians (see 
Herodotus 2 81). Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 151 calastris (i.e. cala- 
siris) genus tunicae: the word should probably be restored to 
Paulus p. 51 (Miller) calasis genus tunicae, &e. 

* Calculatim, adv. from calculare : Gloss, ap. Mai Cl, Auct. 8 
p. 139 calowlatim nwmeratim. 

Callopistia -ae (kad\dwricre/a), adornment: Servius Aen. 
‘1 223 est autem poetica callopistia non omnia exprimere. 

Capero -as. This word should in all probability be written 
caperrd: the manuscripts of Nonius p. 8 give caperrare est 
rugis frontem contrahere et asperare, tractum a caprorum fron- 
tibus crispis: Plautus Epidico (609) ‘ quid illud est quod illi 
caperrat frons severitudine?’ So written, the line runs better 
than as given by Goetz and Lowe, quid illud est quod caperet 
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il, On p. 173 the Harleian ms, of Nonius again gives ca- 
perrat: so the manuscript of Apuleius Met. 9 16, caperratum 
supercilium. Perhaps then the note of Placidus p, 29 (Deuer- 
ling) caperassere, inrugare, should be written caperrare in- 
rugare. 

Circumstantia. By the later chototiciehe this word is used 
as a translation of mepietacis in the sense of a specific cireum- 
stance or condition affecting a case: e.g. Fortunatianus 2 p, 83 
(Halm) nihil ab wtroque ad probationem potest adferri deficiente 
circumstantia (there being nothing specific in the case of either): 
Sulpicius Victor 2 (p, 314) definitarum personarum circumstan- 
tia: ib. 25 (p. 326) personarum circumstantia ; genus, natura, 
aetas, disciplina, fortuna, studium, nomen, ante facta, habitus : 
Augustine Rhet. 7 (p. 141) circeumstantia rerum: Iulius Victor 
1 (p. 374) circumstantiae partes sunt septem hae: qui, quid, 
quando, ubi, cur, quemadmodum, quibus adminiculis : Sulp. Vict. 
‘5 (p. 315) ineredibili circumstantia, ut si centum praemia petat 
qui tyrannicidia fecit centum. So Isid, Orig. 2 15 2. 

In the plural: Servius Aen. 2 384 his cirewmstantiis ostendit, 
‘a paucis plures potuisse superari: 3 613 circumstantias omnes 
exsequitur, loci, personae, temporum: Fortunatianus 2 1 (p. 103 
Halm) quot sunt circumstantiae? Persona, res, tempus, locus, 
-modus, materia. 

* Comparieticus, adj., Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 comparietici 
consortes unius parietis. 

*Compars: (F.) Gloss. Hild. conpartem participem: parti- 
cipem, compartem, consortem. Is this the same gloss as that 
in Mai Cl, Auct, 6 printed conpotem, conpossessorem ? 

* Conclassare, adiwngere classem: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 
and 7 (F,). 

_ *Conecunctor, to hesitate: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 concwnc- 
tatus est, dubitavit. 

* Coniero = coniuro, Gloss. Hild.. (Comp. deiero, peiero.) 

Conrivalis (Quintil. Decl, 14 12): Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 
conrwalem aemulum. 

Covinna and covinnus. There seems to be some evidence 
that convinna and convinnus were forms in use, in spite of the 
fact that the poets (Lucan 1 426, Martial 12 24 1, Silius 17 417) 
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shortened the first syllable. Mai’s glossary (Cl. Auct, 6) gives 
convinna vehiculi genus: some manuscripts of Mela 3 6 5 (p. 74 
Parthey) have corvinnos, curvinnos, convinos; the scholia to 
Lucan l.c. spell quovenni, quovenna, and convinnt. 

Crepor -dris; Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 and 7 crepor sonus: 
the Balliol glossary has ereporem ferri, seu catenarum sonum. 

Crimen alicuius in the sense of a reproach to a person, To 
the instances which I have quoted on Aen, 10 188 in the third 
edition of Conington’s third volume add Seneca Contr, 2 12 1 
(of an illegitimate child) accede huc, puer, depositum, cromen 
meum, 9 24 4 adligatus (iacebat) Miltiades, crimen ingratae 
civitatis, 

* Decoriatio, stripping off of the skin: ap, Mai Cl, Auct, 6 
decoriatio dehonestatio. — 

* Deducticius, having the status of a colonist or deductus. 
This word has been discovered by Mr A. Evans, who has kindly 
communicated it to me, in an inscription found by him near 
Scopia (Scupi) in Moesia Superior. @Q. Petronius M. F. Sca. 
Rufus Vet. Leg. vu OC. P. F. Deducticius T. FI. 

*Defrondo, to strip of leaves: Servius Aen. 1 552 stringere 
(remos) aut defrondare aut, &e. De Vit would read this word 
for defrudo in Gloss. Labb. 

* Deliciator epulator. Gloss, Hild, Compare delicior = epu- 
lor, quoted by Lowe, Prodromus Glossariorum p. 381. 

* Delico -as, to draw aside: Gloss. Labb. delicans mapeXxes 
(ie. delicas mapédxers). Gloss. Hild, gives delicat delirat: de- 
hiro being apparently used transitively. Is this word the verb 
from which delicatus is formed 4 

*Delimatus, a lumine exclusus, exterminatus, expatriatus. 
Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct.8 p.177. Read deliminatus, a limine, &c. 

*Depegisse defiaisse: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6. De Vit 
quotes Placidus p, 31 (Deuerling) depegisse defiaisse, a pangendo, 
vel transegisse, a paciscendo. 

* Deprobo, to prove thoroughly: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 
experiunt deprobant. De Vit quotes the word from Maximus 
Taurinensis, 

*Desiduus, slothful: Gloss, ap, Mai Cl. Auct. 6, 8 p. 180, 
Hild. desidwus desidiosus (F.), 
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* Disrectum, divisum, Gloss. Hild. This gloss confirms the 
view of dirigo which I expressed in a former number of this 
Journal, 

* Dissuasorius, dissuasive: Serv. Aen. 2 46 ligno quasi dis- 

*Flactare, e lacte tollere: Gloss. ap, Mai Cl. Auct. 6,7 and 
Papias, 

*Eliquus, clear, apparent. Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 7, eliqua 
manifesta vel aperta. Ib. 8 p, 194 eliquus, purus. 

* Kmacitas, subst, from @max, emaciated, Papias : emacitas 
macritudo, 

Ephippiare equum, ornare: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 8 p, 
199. Caesar (B. G, 4. 2) has the passive participle, ephippiatos 
equites, 

*Faascere asperum fieri sicut vinum ascidum: Mai 8 p. 193, 

*Ezperio, the active form of experior, Gloss, ap. Mai Cl, 
Auct. 6 expervunt deprobant. 

*Katrunco, to pull up, trunk and all: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. 
Auct. 6 extruncare, eruere, eradicare. 

Farcimen, ipsa species: Gloss. Amplon. and Epinal. Read 
ensictt or insicit species. The form ensiciwm is found in the old 
glossary in Mai’s sixth volume, and etsiciwm and esicium in 
good mss, of Apicius. See further Haupt’s Opuscula, vol, 2 
p. 181. 

*Frondo, to prune: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 7 fronditur pu- 
tatur (? for frondatur putatur) Papias: frondare, purgare, 


* Gabbarus = insulsus, barbarus, Gloss. ap. Mai Cl, Auct, 6 
(F,). 

* Ganeus, luwuriosus ; Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6. 

* Garro -dnis = garrulus : Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct, 6. 

Guita = oraxty: De Vit quotes Vulgate Ps. 44, 9 myrrha 
et gutta et casia, To this sense I suppose reference is made in 
a gloss ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 263 guttum (i.e. guttam) quoddam 
unguentum. May not this be the point of Cicero’s joke Pro 
Cluent, § 71 Guttam adspergit hwic Bulbo? Comp. the proverb 
To éml TH haxh puvpor. 
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*Herbacanthus, popular name of the acanthus, Serv, Aen. 1 
649 acanthus, genus virgulti flecuosum, quod vulgo herbacanthum 
dicunt (F.). 

Imaginatio in the sense of yapaxrnpicpos, description of 
character or appearance: Acron on Hor. 1 Epist. 18 6 per 
yapaxtnpicpov, id est, per imaginationem, describit, &e. Ib, 1 
Epist. 20 24 haec descriptio yapaxtnpicpos dicitur, wd est, 
imaginatio formae hominum. 

Incohare. In the note on this word in Diomedes p. 365 
(Keil) I would propose to read Tranquillus quoque his adsentiens 
in libello suo plenissime de re tncohata disseruit : for plenissime 
edere incohata. 

Indictivus : add Serv. Aen. 1 632 indictiva sacrificia dice- 
bantur quae subito ad praesens tempus indicebantur. 

* Inpers, without share in: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8 p. 413, 
quoting from Ambrose, nec erit ulla regio vestri inpers cruoris 
(B). 


*Insalio, to salt: Gloss. Labb. insalio adi&w (F.). 
. *Intrarius, the sac of extrarius: Gloss. Labb. intrarius 


eMuvivos (FE). 

Tuata in the sense of erga. This usage is illustrated in the 
current lexicons only from one inscription: add Ti. Donatus on 
Aen. 4371 tanta mala, inquit, iucta me commissa sunt: Aen. 
5 6 aliquid mali in illa civitate iucta salutem Didonis esse com- 
missum: 6 266 quae illic iuata animas gerantur. 

*Lactatio from lactare to inveigle,=«ydnots, allurement, 
enticement. This word should, I think, be restored to Cicero 
Tuse. 4 § 16, quoted by Nonius p. 16 sv. lacto. I give the 
passage as it stands in the manuscripts of Nonius. Voluptati 
(subiecta sunt) malevolentia laetans malo alieno, delectatio, iac- 
tatio et similia. Cicero is apparently translating the passage of 
Stoical doctrine given by Diogenes Laertius 7 114 780v7, vp 
WV TaTTEeTAt KHANoLS, éTryapecaxia, Tép ris x.T.r. It is.clear 
that malevolentia laetans malo alieno answers to émtyatpexaxia, 
and that it was therefore a mistake on the part of the editors 
‘previous to Quicherat to change laetans into lactans. But in 
that case what is the point of quoting the passage, as Nonius 
does, to illustrate lactare? I answer that lactare was illustrated 
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by the word lactatio, corrupted into iactatio, which stands for 
the Greek «Anois. (In Lucretius 5 1068 the manuscripts 
give aut ubi eos lactant pedibus, speaking of dogs and puppies. 
Lachmann and Munro accept Naugerius’s correction iactant : 
but may not lactant mean ‘ catch at,’ ‘ pull towards them’ ?) 

* Lato, to widen; Gloss. Labb. lato wXarive (F.). 

*Laurolavinas, belonging to Laurolavinium, Serv, Aen. 3 
479 Laurolavinatem agrum. 

Marsuppium, The form with pp is attested by the Ambro- 
sian palimpsest in Plautus Epidicus 511, by B in Menaechmi 
254, and by the Harleian Ms. of Nonius p, 141. <A form mar- 
sippiwm, which may also be genuine, as nearer to the Greek, is 
attested by B in Plautus Rudens 546, and Politian’s Mss, of 
Varro R, R, 3 17 2. | 

* Mercedimérus, adj., mercenary (merces, mereo). I infer the 
existence of this word from a note of Porphyrion on Horace 1 
Epist. 3 6 quid studiosa cohors operum struit? Lucilius (he 
says, according to the manuscript tradition) eos gui cum prae- 
sidibus ad salariwm eunt mercede meras legiones ait. That is, 
legio was used by Lucilius, as cohers by Horace, in a metapho- 
rical sense. The epithet mercedimeras is obtained by simply 
joining mercede meras together. The passage of Lucilius is 
also quoted by Nonius p, 345 meret, humallumum et sordidissi- 
mum quaestum capit...unde et meritorit et meretrices dicuntur.., 
Lucilius lib. I et mercede meret religiones. Both in Porphyrion 
and Nonius Janus Dousa altered meret into merentes or merent, 
and the latter is adopted by Lucian Miiller in his Lucilius 
(1 36). That legiones and not. religiones is right, 1s quite clear 
from the note of Porphyrion, which compares the metaphorical 
use of legio with that of cohors. Nonius’s meret religiones may 
well be a corruption of merae legiones, the last syllable of 
merae (mere) having been repeated and merged with the fol- 
lowing word, and merereligiones having then become meret 
religiones. 

Metucolosus or metuculosus. This, and not meticulosus, 
seems to be the true form, attested by the manuscripts of 
Plautus Amph. 293, Most. 1087 (Lorenz), of Priscian 1 p, 138 
(Keil) and the Florentine ms. of the Digest (4 2 7 init.), 
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Moralitas in the sense of human nature, what might be ex- 
pected of humanity: Ti. Donatus on Aen. 3 707 moralitatem 
plenam expressit (he has exactly represented human nature): 
and on Aen. 4 86 miro modo moralitas expressa est. 

Paegnium, the name of the little boy in the Persa of Plautus, 
should, I suspect, be read in Suetonius’ Life of Horace, where 
the Mss. give praeterea saepe eum inter alios iocos purissimum 
pene (or paene) et homuncionem lepidissimum appellabat (Au- 
gustus). Muretus, followed by modern editors, conjectured 
purissimum penem, the point or meaning of which I am unable 
to discover. Purissimum (or perhaps, with Lambinus, putissi- 
mum) paegnium would however give excellent sense. I may 
add here that the Amplonian glosses (pp. 365, 367) give peg- 
nius locus, lusorius: pegnium locum, lusxwriosum, 

Permorari is quoted from the Notae Tironianae: add Ser- 
vius on Aen. 6 127 in his permorart corporibus. 

Persecutrix in the sense of following: Servius Aen, 5 193 
sequaces (undae), id est persecutrices. 

Poculentus and potulentus. These forms are treated as in- 
terchangeable by Georges and Lewis and Short. The form 
poculentus (=drinkable or connected with drink) is supported 
by good manuscript authority in Gellius 4 1 17 penus est quod 
esculentum aut poculentum est: Apul. Dogm. Plat. 1 15 esculen- 
twm et poculentum: Digest 33.9 3 4 in penu poculenta: Macro- 
bius 7 15 4, Editors however print potulentus in the same 
sense in Cicero N. D, 2 § 141, Digest 1 18 18, Gellius 17 11 2, 
A form posculentus is found in the manuscripts of Gellius 11. ce., 
and is adopted in the first passage by Hertz. But potulentus 
seems to be found wherever the word means intoxicated; as 
Sueton. Otho 2, Apuleius M. 3 5, Comm. Cruq. on Hor. 1 Epist. 
18 92. 

I am inclined then to suppose that there were two words, 
one=drinkable, from poculum in the sense of a drink: the 
other from potus, formed on the analogy of vinolentus and = full 
of drink. 

Praefiscine or praejiscint. Perhaps this word should be 
written praefascint. 'This form is actually given by Charis, -p. 
235, and has good manuscript authority in Apuleius Florida 
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31675. But we also find a curious form praeficiscini in the 
vetus codex Camerarti (B) of Plautus Rudens 461 and Asinaria 
491: as also in Charisius (according to the Neapolitan manu- 
script) p. 212. May not this form, which cannot be genuine, 
simply represent praefascini ? 

Proicio = deicio, Perhaps in Horace 1 8. 3 91 calicem... 
Evandri manibus tritum provecit (so the oldest Bernese Ms.) 
Seneca Contr. 1 3 2 (78 Bursian) quod ducta est ad saxwm, quod 
inde proiecta: Petronius 52 puer calicem proiecit: fragm. ap. 
Sery. Aen. 3 57 et sic proiciebatur (needlessly altered to praect- 
pitabatur): Ti. Donatus on Aen. 6 862 fronte tamen parum 
laeta, hoc est tristi, et proiecto vultu. 

Sario, sarui, sartum: not sarrio sarrivi sarritum, to hoe. 
The spelling with one r is attested by the fasti published C. I. 
L. 1 p, 358 col. 110 and 2 10, segetes sariuntur: Plautus Capt, 
663 semper occant prius quam sariunt rustict. On Cato R. R. 
161 2 sarito runcatoque, Victorius says in his enim antiquissimis 
libris, quibus ad hoc munus usus sum, semper ita scriptum ob- 
servavi, And Schneider after Victorius writes sario in Varro, 
R. R.118 8,1 291. In Nonius p. 8 the corrected reading of 
the Harleian Ms. is sariat. In Pliny 18 158 the manuscripts 
give sartam, satam: in 8 ib. 184 sariet: in Mart. 3 93 20 the 
best manuscripts have satire, and Schneidewin prints sarrire. 
Sarrivisse is printed, whether rightly or not I do not know, in 
Columella 11 210, The corresponding form of the abstract 
substantive sartio is attested by the best manuscripts of Colum- 
ella 2 11 (12) 1, and 1129: sartor is found not only in 
Plautus Capt. 661 and Varro’s Vinalia ap. Non. p. 7, but (ac- 
cording to Politian’s manuscripts) in Varro R, R. 1 29 2 and 
Columella 2 12 (18) 1. Sartura is without doubt right in 
Pliny 18 254, and is supported by the St Germains’ manuscript 
(a high authority) in Columella 11 2 27: sartorius is the read- 
ing of Politian’s manuscripts in Columella 2132, It would 
appear then that there is hardly any good evidence for sarrire 
sarritio sarritor, &c. 

Stipa -ae, straw (?) of which stipula was the diminutive. 
Isidore 17 7 56 stipa vocata quod ex ea stipentur tecta. Hine et 
stipula per deminutionem. The word is generally treated as only 
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another form of stupa: but Isidore’s view is supported by Ser- 
vius on Aen. 1 433 (navibus) in quibus stipula interponitur vasis, 
quam stipam vocant. Servius on Aen. 5. 682 (= Isidore 19 27 
2) says (stupa) secundum antiquam orthographiam ; nam stipa 
dicta est a stipando: abusive etiam linum dicimus; a note 
which shows that the confusion had begun in his days. The 
word occurs also in Festus p. 351 (Miiller) stipatoris,..,unde et 
stipam, qua amphorae cum extruuntur firmari solent. 
_ Suceipio and suscipio. The difference between these words 
is well understood by Ribbeck, to judge from his edition of 
Vergil, but has not attracted the notice of modern lexico- 
graphers, Velius Longus p. 34 (Keil) says aliud est amicum 
suscipere, aliud aquam succipere; Caper Orth. p. 98 (Keil) 
suscipmmus ad animum et mentem refertur, succtpimus corpore. 
The distinction is on the whole borne out by the evidence of 
good manuscripts. Lucr, 5 402 solque cadenti Obvius aeternam 
succepit lampada mundi: Vergil Aen. 1 175 succepitque ignem 
foliis : 4 391 succipiunt famuli conlapsaque membra...referunt: 
6 249 tepidumque cruorem Succipiunt pateris, In Aen. 11 806 
the uncials give dominamque ruentem Suscipiwnt ; but one of 
the Bernese cursives has succipiunt. In Propertius 5 9 36 the 
Naples manuscript has et cava succepto flumine palma sat est. 
The first part of succipio is sii or sub: of suscipio sus. Thus 
succipio means to catch from underneath, suscipio to raise up. 

* Teucriades, patronymic from Teucer, Serv, Aen, 3 354 in 
nom, pl. Jeucriadae. 

Trachaélio in the Rudens of Plautus is probably the Latin- 
ized equivalent for the Greek tpayndds, “ Thick-neck,” 

Tunicopallium should probably be restored to Lampridius, 
Alex. Sever. 411. There Peter reads. matronas autem regias 
contentas esse debere uno reticulo atque inauribus et bacato monili 
et corona cum qua sacrificium facerent, et unico pallio auro 
sparso &c. The best manuscripts read et tunico pallio for et 
unico; indeed it is hardly likely that a lady would ever have 
wished to wear more than one pallium at a time, and the point 
of the passage lies in the words awro sparso. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 
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I. 


In reading part of the fifth volume of Keil’s Grammatici 
Latin for Wolfflin’s Archiv, I have come upon the following 
words (there are probably more), which are not in Georges or 
Lewis and Short’. The references are to Keil’s pages and lines. 

artificalts : Consentius 398. 22, versum omnem qui quidem 
‘a bono auctore conscriptus sit vel suapte natura sine excusatione 
consistere, vel a quibusdam artificalibus rationibus defendi (1b. 
33 and 35). An ex. given is Verg. A. 5. 337, emicat Euryalus 
et &e. (Cf. Paucker Suppl. p. 39.) 

defolio: Eutyches 450. 19, concilium concilior conciliaris, 
folium defolio defolias, spolium spolio spolias. De Vit quotes 
also a gloss, defolio: amogvAdifw, which may be found in 
Dositheus,. Keil 7. 436. 8, (cf. Paucker Suppl. p. 173) and in 
“Gloss. Labb.” (Cf. Cod. Harl. 5792, saec. vii?, in the British 
‘Museum.) 

degulo (noun masc.): Augustini regulae 502. 4, ad hanc 
formulam (like latro) declinabis homo ganeo degulo caupo, &c. 
Diefenbach and De Vit quote degulator (cf. aleo aleator &c.). 
Does degulus exist ? 

hirmus: Pomp. Comm. in Donat. 304. 16, hirmos est con- 
tinuatio...sensus per plurimos versus. The ex. given is Verg. 
A. 6. 724, principio caelum ac terras &c. De Vit refers to 
Charis. Keil 1. 282. 17; Diom. 7b. 447. 28; Plot. Sacerd. 6. 455. 
25 (all of whom give the same note and ex. as Pompeius) and 
Isid. Orig. 1. 36. 8 (who quotes Verg. A. 1.160 foll.). Prof. Nettle- 
ship adds Serv. Aen. 6. 66 and 703. The greek form is not 
given in Liddell and Scott or Sophocles in this sense. A glos- 
sary in the Bodleian (Auct. T. I1, 24, saec. vill) contains the 
word hirmosus = ponderosus. 


1 De Vit’s Forcellini contains defolio hirmus praeduus scutrilla and sustulo, 
but it is usual to start from Georges. 
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matureo: Eutyches 486, 26,...strido stridis et strideo strides, 
sicut denso densas et denseo denses, duro duras et dureo dures, 
maturo maturas et matureo matures, ex quibus induruit et 
maturuit perfecta veniunt, haec auctoritas sola vetustatis tradidit. 
The same list, with the exception of matureo, is given by Priscian 
(Instit, Keil 2. 443, 21), and ends with ‘dureo dures unde 
duresco,’ It is possible that the word is only a grammarian’s 
invention for the present tense, 

necamel; Fragm. Bobiense de Nomine 558. 4, hic necamel, 
ab hoe necamele, horum necamelum. Paucker has a word 
saccomel. (Or cp. Probus Keil 4. 129. 11.) 

peculiarius (compar. ady.): add a ref. to Macrob. Exe, Bob, 
645. 30, Latini peculiarius addunt.,.syllabam &c. 

praeduus ; Eutyches 453. 30, occide occiduus, praedor prae- 
duus, caedo incaeduus, perspicio perspicuus, divido dividuus. 

praestulor : EKutyches 478, 9, in -lor desinentia...palor prae- 
stulor fabulor osculor adulor aemulor epulor, &c. In spite of 
the quantity suggested by the context, it is perhaps another 
form of praestolor, cf. Cassiodorius Keil 7. 157. 23, praesto nos 
per o scribimus, veteres per u scripserunt; unde et praestolari, 
non -praestulari (so ib, 286. 19 and Albinus 306. 12). Cf, 
“Gloss. Labb,” praestulari: rpooxaprtepety, rapapévev*. De Vit 
argues that the penult of praestolor is common, but his proof 
(Ter. Eun. 5, 5, 5.) proves nothing. 

scabio: Eutyches 468, 3, scabere...quod venire a positione 
verbi quod est scabio vel scabo, unde scabies nomen est deri- 
vatum. The context shews that a transitive verb scabio scabere 
is meant, not the intr. scabiare (a word given by De Vit &c.). 

scutrilla: Consentius 346. 20, rana ranunculus, pistrmum 
pistrilla, scutris scutrilla, De Vit only refers to Mai's Thes, 
nov. latin. p. 567, scrutilla, which may not belong here. 

semineutralia: Aug. reg. 514, 29 (of verbs like curro vapulo 
algeo). 
spondiales; Iuliani Exc. in Don, 322. 24, ozrovdy graece 
tractus vocatur, unde et ii qui tibiis canunt in sacris spondiales 
vocantur, Isid. Orig, 1. 16 (8). 2, spondeus dicitur quia tractim 


1 So the Latin-saxon glossary in C.0.C. Library, Cambridge (144, saee. viii) 
has “ praestulatur: observatur.” 
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sonat, nam spondeus tractus quidam dicitur, id est sonus qui 
fundebatur circa aures sacrificantium, unde et ii qui tibiis 
canebant in sacris gentilium spondiales nominabantur. Georges 
and De Vit quote the passage with spondaulae for spondiales, 
but this is Lindemann’s conjecture; the Mss have spondiales 
(like the Oriel Ms), spondeales, or spondieales, Isidore’s note 
appears in the glossaries ascribed to Papias and S. Jerome (the 
latter in a 14th cent. Ms in Balliol library), and both read 
spondiales. Two other notes are connected with these ; Diom. 
Keil 1, 476. 8, spondeus dictus rapa rv crovdny quia in templis 
hoe pede quaedam carmina componebantur scilicet ut libantes 
sonum vocis abominosae audire non possent. a Rhadamantho 
autem constitutus traditur, qui Arcadiae princeps venerat, fors 
accipitur ab agricolis hoc successu et hoc divino ritu a musicis 
cumulis paribus ture incensis altaribus musicos choros geminis 
gressibus explicaret et aequipedi sono tibicen spondalium (lacuna 
here in one MS) canere iuberet, ut duabus longis melodiis...pros- 
pera deorum voluntas firmaretur (so MSS; qui...paribus, if no 
more, is corrupt, some Mss (so Harl. 2773, on which see Keil 
praef. xxxii) omit Rhad...qui, and spondalium is meaningless); 
Victorinus Keil 6. 44. 23, spondeus dictus a tractu cantus eius 
qui per longas tibias in templis supplicantibus editur. unde et 
spondulae appellantur quia huiusmodi tibias inflare adsuerunt 
(so Mss; Keil reads spondaulae; Turnebus Advers. 17. 20 and 20. 
17 conj. ‘spondauli like tdpSavAcx or spondiauli or spondiales,’ 
without giving his authority for the words), The same note on 
the spondee and the music at sacrifices was known to T'erentianus 
Maurus (Keil 6. 366, de metris 1375). zrovdavAns, ‘ flute- 
player at a sacrifice, occurs on several greek inscriptions (C. LG, 
2983, 2915, 5673),and it is easy in Isidore to read ‘spondaules’ and 
alter the sentence to the singular; at least this seems better than 
‘spondaulae.’ Possibly, however, we may accept spondiales, and 
read spondialium in Diomedes, whatever we do with Victorinus 
44.23, A plural spondialia may be found in Cic. de Or. 2. 192, 
histrionis...~'spondalli illa (or other corruptions) dicentis (two 
trochaic tetrameters from Pacuvius follow), where Salmasius’ 
spondaulia, as Herman said, hardly suits dicentis. Spondialia 
is found in one Ms (cod. Tross.), and was suggested by Turnebus 
6—2 
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(Advers. 20. 17) who asserts that the Romans, as their favorite 
metre was trochaic, used spondialia even of trochaic verse. The 
grammarians quoted above seem to be confusing the ozovén or 
libation (fundebatur) with the spondee, the metre of the slow 
movement (tractus), but Donatus and Diomedes clearly connect 
the word in question (spondiales, &c.) with the latter. It is 
difficult to say what stress should be laid on tibiis (avAds), 
without being sure of the original form of the notes before us. 

tubur : Consentius 364. 10, peregrinum nomen, si:quidem id 
iam receptum est, ut...Medorum acinaces vel gaza, Poenorum 
tubur, &c.’ According to Delitzsch, quoted by Keil, the word 
means ‘ hill.’ 

tultum.: Iuliani Exc. 319. 14 and 19, tultum nomen, positum 
pronomen*. Cp. cultus from colere or stultus from stolere 
presupposed by stolidus. Tollo, according to Froéhde, is for 
tol-no. A new compound of the present tulo, sustwlo, is given 
by Macrob. Exc. Paris. 606. 38, sustulo sustuli, adtulo adtuli ; 
Diom. Keil 1. 372. 4, eius perfecti (z.e. sustuli) instans apud 
veteres sustulo dicitur (so Charis, 1b. 247); Priscian Inst. Keil 
2. 419. 7, sustulo antiqui sustuli. 


1 Prof. Nettleship adds Glossarium ‘tultum: sublatum.’ Cf. the modern 
vet. in Mai’s Auct. Class. 6. p. 546, italian tolto. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


CIOERO’S OPINION OF LUCRETIUS. 


AD Quintum Fratrem 2. 11 Lucretit poemata ut scribis ita 
sunt, multis luminibus ingentt multae tamen artis. Sed cum 
veneris, mrum te putabo si Sallustii Empedoclea legeris, hominem 


non putabo. 


It occurred to me some years ago that possibly the cor- 
ruption might lie in the words artis sed cum veneris: and 
that the passage, which was wrongly written multaetamen- 
artissedcwmvenertsvirum, should be corrected multae tamen 
(or etvam) artis wpse dicam, véneris, virium. Virum te putabo, 
&e. It will be seen that I suppose artissedcwm to stand for 
artis isse (=tpse) dicam, and that virium was omitted before 
vrum. For Veneris and artis comp. Horace’s fabula nullius 
Veneris, sine pondere et arte (A. P. 320). As regards tamen and 
etuam, my doubt arises from the fact that, supposing multaetam 
to have been the original reading, it might have stood either for 
multae tamen (multaetam) or for multae etiam. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


PROFESSOR BUCHELER ON THE PETRONIANUM OF 
PHILLIPPS MS 9672. 


UNDER the title Klage eines Ostgothischen Professors Prof. 
Biicheler has published in the Rheinisches Museum (1883 pp. 
637—640) his interpretation of the obscure fragment transcribed 
by me from a Phillipps ms in this journal (Ix. p. 61). Two 
other versions of it, I learn from him, are extant: one published 
in 1834 from a Leyden ms by Suringar Hist. Crit. Scholiast- 
arum 1, p. 212, the other (since my article appeared) by E. 
Rohde in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1881 p. 426, from a Brussels Ms, 
no. 10057—62. The view which I suggested, that the fragment 
besides the actual citation from Petronius possibly imbeds some 
other Petronian tessellations, is thought unlikely by Biicheler, 
to whose judgment I most willingly bend. 

The fragment is an introduction to a commentary on Cicero’s 
Rhetorica, of no great value and probably omitted for that 
reason by Halm in his edition of the Rhetores Latini Minores. 
The best text of it is that of the Phillipps ms, with which 
Biicheler collates the two other versions, and thus constitutes 
an improved text. 

The writer seems to have been a grammatical teacher or pro- 
fessor attached to the Palace of the Ostro-Gothic king of Italy, - 
Theodoric. In this capacity he was attended by many pupils 
who had no special interest in the subjects on which he lec- 
tured, but were attracted by the mere celebrity of his name. 
He divides these into three classes, (1) those who pretending 
to be geniuses despised study (2) those who studied for them- 
selves and disowned the authority of a professed teacher (3) 
those who had been trained in the declamations of the rhetorical 
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schools and had learnt the histrionic art of verbal flourishing. 
Such riff-raff (farraginem) he would exclude; if they profess to 
be followers of his camp, it is as outside followers only; they do 
not belong to the inner circle of the palace lecture-room: 
nay they attend with a palpable object—the wish, namely, to 
insinuate that they can claim the name and support of Theo- 
doric for their party. Never mind: only they must be content 
to be classed with the illiterate rabble, and not aspire to the 
title of true and veritable students, 

If this outline of the meaning is correct, Biicheler must, I 
think, be right in concluding against Peerlkamp’s view ap. 
Suringar, that Theodoric is regarded by the writer of the frag- 
ment as a king who, whatever his own defects of education, 
looked with favour on learning and its professors. 


R. ELLIS. 


ON SOME PASSAGES OF STATIUS’ SILVAE. 


1, 3.10, 11 
Tum Venus Idaliis unxit fastigia sucis 
Permulsitque comis blandumque reliquit honorem. 


So mss. Schrader changes comis to crocis, unnecessarily, I 
think ; the meaning is that Venus made the house balmy with 
her hair, probably by smoothing her tresses there and leaving 
the fragrance about it. Hence odorem, Scriverius’ conj. for 
honorem, seems likely. 


I. 3. 58—55 


Calcabam necopinus opes. nam splendor ab alto 
Defluus et nitidum referentes aera testae 
+Monstrauere solum: varias ubt picta per artes - 
Gaudet humus superatque nows asarota figuris. 


It is very difficult to see what Monstrauere can mean here: 
it is forcing language to interpret ‘showed off’. In another 
passage of the Siluae 11.5.1 Quid tbe constrata mansuescere 
profuit ira? the Mss give monstrata: and I have little doubt 
that the right word in the passage of Statius is, as has 
been long ago conjectured, Constrauere, a verb regularly used 
of flooring or paving. The change of constrata to monstrata 
seems to support my conj. on Prop. 11 8.21 Andromede monstris 
JSuerat prostrata marinis where most MSS give monstrata. 


11. 6. 70 , uttae modo carmen adultae 
Nectere tendebat iuuenum pulcerrimus lle 
Cum tribus Eleis unam trieterrda lustris. 
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May not this, the reading of mss, be right? ‘He was just 
beginning to weave the thread of mature adolescence, adding 
three years to fifteen.’ He was eighteen years old. The fact 
that carmen in this sense is rare does not disprove its existence ; 
nor is it merely ‘thread’; it is the thread disentangled and 
purged, hence peculiarly applicable to the period of perfect and 
mature adolescence. 


78 seseque uidendo 
Torsit et muidia mortemque amplexa racenti 
Iniectt nexus. 


I would read 
seseque utdendo 
Torsit et inuidiT mortemque amplexa racenti 
Imecit nexV. 


‘ Nemesis felt a pang at the sight of him and envied such per- 
fection and embracing him killed him as he lay with her en- 
twining arm.’ I look upon inurdit as a paronomasia suggested 
by uidendo. Cic. Tuse. Disp. m1. 9. 20 non dixi inuidiam quae 
tum est cum wnuidetur ; ab inuidendo autem inudentia recte dict 
potest, ut effugiamus ambiguum nomen wmurdiae; quod uerbum 
ductum est a nimis intuendo fortunam alterius, ut est in Mela- 
nippo, Quisnam florem laberwm inuidit meum. 


11. 7. 54 | 
Ac primum teneris adhuc wm annis 
Ludes Hectora Thessalosque currus 
Et supplex Priami potentis aurum, 
Et sedes reserabis inferorum. 
Ingratus, Nero, dulcibus theatris, 
Et noster tibt praeferetur Orpheus. 

60 Dices culminibus Remi uagantis 

. Infandos domim nocentis ignes. 


The difficulties raised over this passage may all be solved 
by remembering, what in improvised and rapid compositions 
like the Siluae is only to be expected, that a certain looseness 
or want of complete finish in the style has allowed Statius to 
Introduce into Calliope’s address to Lucan a sudden apostrophe 


. 
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to Nero, The two vv. Ingratus Nero—Et noster are in fact 
parenthetical. Vv. 54—56 describe Lucan’s juvenile [liacon 
(Vita Lucani ap. Reyfferscheid Sueton, Relliq. p. 78), v. 57 his 
Catachthonion, Then in vv. 58, 59 the Muse suddenly turns 
to Nero (such apostrophes are completely in Lucan’s own 
manner) ‘ Nero, the theatres you delight in will cease to find 
you charming, and my own Orpheus (Lucan, the composer of 
an Orpheus) will be preferred to your recitations’. Vita Lucani 
Reyff. p. 77 Cum inter amicos enim Caesaris tam conspicuus 
jieret profectus (eius) in poetica, frequenter (Nero) offendebatur ; 

quippe et certamine pentaeterico acto in Pompei theatro laudibus 
recitatis in Neronem fuerat coronatus, et ex tempore Orphea 
scriptum tn experimentum aduerswm complures ediderat poetas. 
In v. 60 Calliope turns to Lucan again. It is a probable in- 
ference from vv. 58, 59 that Lucan recited his improvised poem 
Orpheus in one of the theatres, 


Ty. 3. 59, 60 


His paruus nisi dewiae uetarent 


Inous freta miscuisset Isthmos. 
Bihrens makes no mention in his edition (1876) of Constantius 
Fanensis’ clever emendation (Hecatostys xc, Fano 1507) 


His laurus nisi Deliae uetarent 


‘These hands might have dug through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
but that the oracle of Delos forbade’. The Homeric hymn to 
the Delian Apollo already speaks of the mepsxadréa vydv, “Ep- 
pevat avOparrav ypnotnpiov (81) cf. 132 ypncw 8 avOperoice 
Awos vnweptéa SovAyyv, and Lucan, writing in the age of Nero 
of the period of the civil wars, says (VI. 425) Sextus Pompeius 
declined to consult the tripods of Delos or the caverns of Delphi, 
thus placmg the two* oracles on a par, Prof. Jebb in his 
finished article on Delos (Journal of Hellenic Studies Vol. 1 p. 
43) speaks of a temple on the Delian mountain Cynthus which 
possessed a grotto like the adyton at Delphi, and concludes 

1 Jaurus connotes oracle according  pryt will occur to every reader of Cal- 


to Servius on Aen. m1, 360 per lawrws limachus (H. Apoll. 1). 
oraculum intellegimus ; but the da@vwos 
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that it was the seat of an oracle. That Nero desisted from his 
enterprise of cutting through the Isthmus upon a warning from 
the Delian oracle is not indeed stated; but the accounts vary 
so considerably, some ascribing his change of purpose to Ae- 
gyptian calculations of the different levels of the two seas 
(Lucian Nero 4), some to the insurrection of Vindex (ib, 5), as 
to make such an extra motive no improbability, at least as 
one of the rumours of the time, I cannot think Isaac Voss 
right in his pedantic conj. cliwiae, a word of very dubious 
authority, and nothing can be more unlike the manner of Sta- 
tius than to combine two epithets with a single substantive 
(parwus Inous Isthmos). 


v. 3, 12,13 
Quis sterili mea corda situ, quis Apolline merso 
Frigida damnatae praeduait nubila +menis ? 


For menis or mentis most edd. give menti: the form of the 
corruption points rather to wenae ‘my genius’. 


36 -  aeclinis tumulo quo molle qwescis 
lugera nostra tenens, ubi post Aeneia fata 
+Stellatus Latiis ingessit montibus Albam 
Ascanius, Phirygio dum pingues sanguine campos 
Odit et infaustae regnum dotale nouercae. 


The word Stellatus has puzzled everybody; it is indeed 
without meaning. I have little doubt that it is a corruption 
of Stella, tuus, the poet taking occasion as he so often does to 
pay an incidental compliment to his noble patron Stella. In 
the Epithalamium Stellae et Violantillae (1. 2) Statius speaking of 
Stella says clarus de gente Latina Est iwuenis quem patrictis 
maioribus ortum Nobilitas gawsa tulit; and throughout that 
poem references to Troy as the parent of Rome (144, 188), to 
Aeneas as the son of Venus (11) and father of Iulus (190), to 
the historic names of Laurentum and Lavinia, make it probable 
that Stella as well as his consort prided themselves on their 
historic ancestry and traced their pedigree to the early founders 
of the mistress of the world, It would only be a natural con- 
sequence of such assumed or real nobility that Stella should 
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speak of the early legends of Rome in the poems which he 
wrote on Violantilla under the name of Asteris before his 
marriage with her; and it would seem probable that in these 
poems he made specific allusion to Ascanius, perhaps in con- 
nexion with Alba, of which Ascanius was the traditional 
founder, and which Domitian had brought into prominence by 
making it his favorite residence and instituting poetical con- 
tests to be held there, in which Statius was thrice victorious. 
53 

Iilic Oebalio non finderet aera disco 

Graiorum wis nuda uirum, non arua rigaret 

Sudor ecum aut putri sonitum daret ungula fossa. 

Sed Phoebi simplex chorus et frondentia uatum 

Praemia laudato genitor tii rite tligarem. 

Ipse madens oculis, umbrarwm animaeque sacerdos, 

Praecinerem reditum. 

In spite of the alterations made by the latest editor, I 
believe the whole of this passage to be as Statius wrote it, with 
the single exception of ligarem. That this is wrong is probable 
from Ipse, which implies that the poet has before kept his own 
personality in the background: and quite as much from the 
impossibility of giving the sentence anything like a clear con- 
struction. All will be intelligible if we change hgarem into 
hitarent: ‘but Phoebus’ artless company and the leafy honours 
of poets should duly make acceptable sacrifice, my father, to 
thee after first setting forth thy praise’. Cf. Ennodius Epist. 
1x. 80 Hartel litandum illis est laudatione praecipua a quibus 
sumpsit exordiwm. 

71 Sed nec modo se natura dolenti 
Nec pietas iniusta dedit; mihi limine primo 
Fatorwm et wiridt genitor ceu raptus ab aeuo 
Tartara dura subis. nec enim Marathonia wirgo 
Parcius extinctum saeuorum crimine agrestum 
Fleuerit Icarium, Phrygia quam turre cadentem 
Astyanacta parens. : 

The meaning of these vv. I would thus paraphrase. ‘ But 
it was not merely that nature and affection were outraged in 
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my grief; I mourned for you as if you had died prematurely ; 
for the grief of Erigone for her murdered father Icarius was as 
strong as the grief of Andromache for her slaughtered infant 
Astyanax ; and my sorrow for your death after the maturity of 
life had set in was as keen as if you had been taken from me 
before the time.’ Hence mihi is strongly emphasized: ‘ your 
death was no mere outrage to the feelings of natural affection 
which as a son I was bound to feel; for me it was the loss of 
one taken before his time; I seemed to lose not so much a 
father, asachild’. IJniusta =iniustam, not in tusta. 
114 

Ora supergressus Pylit senis oraque regis 

Dulichit specieque comam subnexus utraque. 

I have no doubt that the last words of this passage mean 


that Statius’ father fastened his hair with a brooch containing 
portraits of Nestor and Ulysses. 


117 


Nee sine luce genus, quamquam fortuna parentum 
Artior expensis: etenim te diuite ritu 

Ponere purpureos infantia +legit amictus 

Stirpis honore datos et nobile pectoris aurum. 


Markland changed Ponere to Swmere, a violently improbable 
correction. May not Ponere be retained, reading after Domi- 
tius adegit for legit? ‘Your birth too was not obscure, although 
your parents’ means were short of their outlay: for your child- 
hood forced you to lay aside the purple dress which, like the 
rich, you wore, the privilege of good birth, with the gold bulla 
on the breast, the badge of nobility.’ The parents of the elder 
Statius were therefore sufficiently well-born to give their son 
the praetezta and golden bulla of a puer nobilis (Macrob. 1. 
6. 10); but from reduced means descended in position and 
obliged him, as a consequence, to cease wearing them’. 

1 If this interpretation should be perhaps in Luc. vi. 509 Inque novos 


thought too violent, I would suggest ritus pollutam duxerat artem, where 
that cultw should be read for ritu, as ritus can hardly be right after Hos 
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Te de gente suum Latiis adscita colonis 

Graia refert +Sele, +Grams qua puppe magister 
Excidit et mediis miser euigilauit in undis, 
+Maior at inde suum longo probat ordine witae. 
Maeoniden aliaeque aliis natalibus urbes 
Diripiunt cunctaeque probant: non omnibus ule 
Verus, alit wictas et inanis gloria falsi. 


Sele is a corruption rather perhaps of Hyele (iele) than Velie ; 
for Statius would be likely to use the pure Greek name, as found 
on the coins of this city, rather than its Roman corruption. 
For graws it seems probable that we may read grawidus, which 
would well suit Palinurus, who fell into the sea heavy with 
sleep. ‘The words Maior at inde are accepted by Bahrens as 
genuine ; he supposes a verse to have dropt out after vy. 129, 
explaining, I suppose, maior of the greater city, Parthenope, 
which claimed with Velia the honour of producing Statius’ 
father. In this he follows in the steps of Barth, to some 
extent too, of Markland, who for Maior et inde wrote Partheno- 
peque. Iam much mistaken if the words’ Maior at inde are 
not a mere depravation of Maeonidenque. ‘ Velia claims you 
as partly her citizen, and points to your long-continued resi- 
dence as a proof that she has a right to call you her Homer,’ 
Velia, no less than Naples, which the poet has already men- 
tioned as the other city which claimed to have produced his 
father (v. 105—111), called the elder Statius her citizen and 
disputed with Naples the honour of his poetical achieve- 
ments. ‘For you are claimed by contending cities just as 
Homer is; each and all call him their alumnus, though some 
do so falsely.” This change from Maeoniden used appellatively 
‘a Homer’ to Maeoniden used strictly as a proper name ‘Homer’, 
is, I think, very elegant and quite worthy of Statius. There 
is, I believe, nothing in the rest of the poem which contradicts 
this interpretation: on the contrary, if we accept the view of 
Markland, we have to suppose a weak reiteration in v. 129 of 


scelerum ritus in 507,and Claud. In westemque Getarum. 
Rufin, mu, 82 Sumere deformes ritus 1 av. 1, is Maeon et inde, 
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the statement already made in vv. 109—111, namely, that 
Statius’ father was in part a Neapolitan. Let us look at the 
vv. immediately following, 138—137 


Atque ibi dum profers annos uitamque salutas, 
Protinus ad patril raperis certamina lustri 

Vix implenda uiris, laudum festinus et audax 
Ingenii. stupuit primaeua ad carmina plebes 
Euboea, et natis te monstrauere parentes. 


‘While you rise to adolescence at Velia, your poetical gifts 
made you a competitor for the prize in the quinquennial con- 
tests of your (other) country’ Naples. There your youthful 
compositions won the admiration of all; the Neapolitans 
pointed you out to their children as the rising genius of the 
time. This home-victory (in the provincial town Naples, which 
claims to have produced you) was only the prelude to greater 
triumphs in Greece (141—145). In this way you were intro- 
duced to the notice of the high families of the capital, and 
became the instructor of their children, as well as a universal 
referee on disputed points of archaeology (146 sqq.).’ 


159—162. ‘You were wont to run in the yoke even with 
Homer, and keep pace with his hexameters by breaking up | 
each line in prose, and never to be outrun or distanced,’ 1.e. you 
could explain Homer verse by verse with a running comment 
in prose which was never at fault, and could cope with every 
difficulty of his text as it came before you. Such is I believe 
the meaning of this difficult passage: and so I imagine Bahrens 
understands it by editing solutis uerbis for wersibus of MSs. 
But not only is a dactyl imperative in this position, but Quin- 
tilian I. 8. 13 uses soluere werswm of breaking up or taking to 
pieces a line in order to explain the partes oratvoms it contains. 


180 arma +probatur 
Monstrasti Salis. 


For probatur I would read probator, a word found in Ovid. 


1 From patrii being here applied elder Statius was born there, but trans- 
to Naples, it seems probable that the ferred whilst still quite young to Velia. 
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Markland’s emendation caelum has not convinced me any 
more than Bihrens’ cultwum. The nearest approach to the Mss 
is clauwm. I suggest that Domitian when he completed and 
consecrated the temple which he built to the Flavii on the site 
of the house in the sixth Region where he was born (Suet. 
Dom. I ‘Domitianus...natus est...regione urbis sexta ad Malum 
Pumicum domo quam postea in templum gentis Flauiae conuertit) 
revived the old custom of fixing a nail into the wall. Livy in 
the locus classicus on this subject (vil. 3) says lex uetusta 
est priscis litteris uerbisque scripta, ut qui praetor maximus sit, 
idibus Septembribus clawum pangat. Fixa fuit dextro lateri 
aedis Iowis optumt maximi ex qua parte Mineruae templum est. 
Eum clauum, quia rarae per ea tempora litterae erant, notam 
numeri annorum fuisse ferunt, eoque Mineruae templo dicatam 
legem, quia numerus Mineruae inuentum sit. It is clear from 
this that the custom of fixing the nail, which was common 
under the Republic, was or had become in time associated 
with Minerva, a goddess for whom Domitian had a special 
veneration, and in whose honour he instituted a yearly festival 
as well as a Collegium for the performance of scenic games 
and contests of oratory and poetry in his Alban villa (Suet. 
Dom. XV.,Iv.). But this is not all. The nail was to be fixed in 
the temple-wall, according to the enactment of the law men- 
tioned by Livy, on the Ides of September. Now it was on the 
Ides of September that Titus died and Domitian succeeded to 
the principate (Suet. Tit. x1). What more likely than that on 
the completion of the temple which he raised to the Flavian 
family on the site of the house in which he first saw light, 
Domitian selected the Ides of September, as one of the fortu- 
hate days of his life, for its consecration, and, knowing or in- 
formed of the old custom of driving in the nail whether as a 
mark of time or a symbol of perpetuity (futura semper Sancit 
limina), or from some association with his patron goddess 
Minerva, clauum pansit ? 


R. ELLIS. 


Journal of Philology. vou. x11. 7 


EMENDATIONS. 


is 


DEMOSTHENES xata Yredavov A p. 1119. § 59. 


kairo ScTts, @ avdpes ‘AOnvaiot, kax@v adXoTpiwy Kré€T- 
TS UTémetvey ovopacOnvat, TL av nryetaOe Totnoat TodTOY U7rép 
aurou ; 
Apollodorus had on a previous occasion brought an action 
against Phormio. In the passage before us he is accusing 
Stephanus of having on that occasion stolen a document, the 
production of which would have been injurious to Phormio’s 
interests: and he asks what a man who would do this might be 
expected to do when his own interests were at stake. The 
difficulty is in the expression xax@v adXotpiov KrérTns. These 
words appear to mean ‘a stealer of things injurious to other 
people’, but are so strange that there is probably something 
wrong with the Greek. In their notes on this speech Mr 
Sandys has proposed with the approval of Mr Paley to read «al 
Tov dAXoTpiov KAéTTns. But on this it may be remarked that, 
if ray adAoTp/wyv means no more than ‘other people’s property’, 
there is no point in the words, because (as we are told by the 
author of the fifth book of the Ethics) a man cannot steal 
property which is his own; while, if rav ddAorplwy is inter- 
preted as ‘what it was advantageous to others that he should 
steal’, we are putting much more meaning into the word than 
it will bear. 

Retaining Mr Sandys’ rev, we may take «a not as the first 
letters of xaé but as the last letters of évexa, and read évexa 
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tTaév aAdotplov, which gives the proper antithesis to d7rép. 
avTov. td adXorTpia are the interests of other people. It is not 
likely that this suggestion would have been made, if Mr Sandys 
had not led the way with trav. 


II. 
Xenophon Memorabilia 1. 4, 1. 
et Sé twes Swxparnv voulfovow, ws Eviot ypapovoi te Kal 


ANéyouct Trepl avToU Texpatpouevol, TpoTpéevrac Oar wey avOpwrrous 
ém’ apeTnY KpaTioToV yeyoveval KTH. 


For ws read ols, which restores to rexuaupdpuevor its usual 
meaning and construction. | 


ITI. 


Aristotle Rhetoric 1416 a 21 (11. 15. 5). 


GdXos (Tpdrros) ef AAXoL eutreptAapBavorrat, ods oporoyovct 
pn evoxous elvar TH SiaBonZ, olov ei bre KaBaptos 6 poryds, Kal 6 
dciva apa. 


Another way of rebutting a charge against a man is to show 
that it rests upon some reasoning, which if admitted would 
warrant a similar charge against some other man notoriously 
not liable to it. Instead therefore of the unmeaning words in 
the text, read ofoy ef dru xaOaptos 6 Seiva potyos, cal 6 Setva 
apa. ‘If, because A is a dandy, he is a rake, then B must be 
80 too’. 


IV. 
Thucydides 11. 11. 4. 
év T@ avT@ 88 xal Ta Kpatiocta emi Te Tos UrodecaTépous 
arpwrous Evverriyyov Kad Ta TedCUTALa ALTOVTES TOD adXOU Tept- 
npnuévou aobevéorepa euedrov E€ewv, 


The article with reAcvrafa appears to be grammatically 
indefensible. ' Cf. 1. 14. 38. Kriiger conjectured rade. Perhaps 
there has been a corruption, or rather a loss, similar to that in 


7—2 
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the passage of Demosthenes above given, and what Thucydides 
wrote was avTd TeXevtaia ALTrovres, ‘having left the strongest 
powers themselves to the last’, 


V. 
Aeschylus Agamemnon 961. 


éorw Odracoa, tis 5é vw KatacBéces ; 
. A c > , 
| Tpépovea TrodAts Trophupas iaapyupov 
anxida tTrayKxaiviotoy, ciudtov Badas. 
9 > ¢€ U a A a ww 
olxos 5 vrdpye.. tavde avy Oeois, avak, 
éyew" méverOat & oven érioratar Somos. 


Many editors have altered olxos to olxots, which gives an 
easier construction but leaves the tautology, wéverOas xtX, 
only repeating the words which precede it. If any change is 
needed, which does not seem certain, perhaps we should read 


eixds 8 vmapyew tavde avy Oeois, ava€, 


éyeuy® 


Cf. lmes 575 and 586, where the same construction occurs, 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


ON A PASSAGE OF THEOORITUS (XVIII. 26—28). 


SomE of the loveliest lines in the beautiful Epithalamiwm 
Helenae are disfigured, as all readers of Theocritus know, by a — 
manifest error of the MSS. The lines run thus in the tradi- 
tional text :— | oo 


26 "Ads avtédXotca Karov Siépave mpdocwrov 
27 worma we Gre NevKov Eap yewpdyvos avévros, 
28 wde nal a ypvoda ‘Edéva Stehaiver’ év dyiv. 


That some error lurks in the words wotma w£ Gre is 
obvious at a glance; but the passage has been a well-known 
cruz interpretum, and among the many conjectures that have 
been suggested none can claim to be a satisfactory emendation. 
I do not intend to discuss nor even to enumerate them; I 
merely wish to propose a reading which seems to be adequate, 
and has not (I believe) been suggested before. 

An important clue is afforded both by the drift of the sense, 
and by the balanced structure of the language. The maidens 
of Sparta have just been describing the peerless. beauty of 
Helen,—how the fairest of them lose their charm in comparison 
of her (line 25), : 

Tay ovS dv tis apopos, érel x “EnXéva rraptow 7. 

This thought is expanded in the following lines (26—28 
above quoted) by a series of similitudes drawn from nature. 
The beauty of Helen brings with it a sense of new delight 
wherever she comes, and her radiance eclipses all beside her, 
like the dawn of day or the coming of spring. 

The parallelism of the language is very clearly marked. 
The word Sséfave is answered by dvedaivero, and surely xaddv 
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and Aevov are both to be understood as emphatic epithets, in 
fact predicates of the clauses in which they occur. By speaking 
of the 7pécw7ov of morning, the poet reminds us that what he 
desires to depict is the enchanting beauty of Helen's countenance. 
Observe also that there seems to be a double comparison in 
lines 26—27; Helen’s beauty shone forth among all other 
maidens, like the dawn coming forth upon the night,—like fair 
spring when winter is done. 

If this balance of language and of meaning is borne in mind, 
we at once dismiss any conjecture which would eject w£ 
altogether from the passage; although this is done by Meineke 
(who follows, I believe, Hermann) in an emendation which has 
found its way into many texts. We want w£, to balance 
VELLOVOS. 

An ingenious emendation which commended itself to the 
fine taste of the late C. 8. Calverley simply alters are into 
ore, and-runs the twofold comparison into one. ‘Fair the face 
with which rising dawn beams forth, O reverend night, on a 
fine spring morning.’ This is pretty enough, but it seriously 
weakens the force of line 27°. I cannot doubt that the analogy 
is a double one—Helen among the maidens is like dawn after 
night, like spring after winter. 

It has been suggested that the corruption in the text may 
be owing to an accidental omission of a line or more between 
moTyia vot &re—and—)evxdv éap yetwovos avévros. But this 
possibility is excluded by the fact that the tristich 26—28 
evidently corresponds to the tristich 29—31:—not to mention 
that the six lines that follow (82—37) may be easily arranged 
(as Mr Snow suggests) in another pair of tristichs, 

If however there was a double comparison in lines 26—27, 
and if the tristich is complete in itself, it follows that the first 

1 Mr Calverley's beautiful rendering in his Translation of Theocritus (2nd 
ed. 1883) conceals but does not remove the objection which I urge :— 

As peers the nascent Morning 
Over thy shades, O Night, 

When Winter disenchains the land, 
And Spring goes forth in white, 

So Helen shone above us, 
All loveliness and light. 
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of the two comparisons must have been rounded off with 
extreme brevity. This makes us at once suspect the word dre, 
which is not wanted to go with the second clause Aevxov gap 
«.7.»., Since there is no &re to preface the similitude of dawn 
in line 26. I would therefore simply strike out dre, and 
Insert tot (the dative of the second personal pronoun) before 
vue :— 

26 "Ads dvtédrXotca Kadov Siépave mpdowrov 

27 orvia rot ve, AeuvKdv Eap yetpadvos dvévTos* 

28 dde xal ad ypucéa “EnXéva Siepalver’ ev ayiv. 


“Lovely the face of rising dawn when she beams upon thee, 
reverend night; fair is spring when winter is done: even so used 
matchless Helen to beam forth among us.” | 

It will be said that the rhythm of line 27 is rough. But 
the roughness finds a compensation in the terseness and vigour 
of the comparison. And other lines may be found in Theocritus 
which have a somewhat similar ring: e.g. 

i, 138: ds TO Kataytes ToUTO yewAopoy ai Te pwupixat 
vil. 24: 4 pera Saita xryTds érelyeat; 7 Tivos aoTaY 
xiv. 51: viv 5é rodev; pis, parti, @vaviye yevpeOa Triccas 


If the suggestion I offer appears to give a satisfactory 
sense to the passage, the origin of the corruption may be traced 
without much difficulty. When through an itacism, perhaps by 
means of a copyist writing from dictation, rorviarowuENevKov 
had been transcribed as vroryvvarevuEXevxoy, there would be a 
natural temptation to transpose @re to a place where it would 
scan, and where it would no longer interfere with so obvious a 
combination of epithet and noun as mérvia vvé. 


E. L. HICKS. 


PLATO, THEZT. 190 c. 


_ In the last number of this Journal, Vol. xu. p. 297, Mr 
R. D. Archer. Hind, the editor of the Phzdo, proposes an emend- 
ation of this passage which appears to me to have a high 
‘degree of probability. May I be allowed to say in reply to his 
stricture on my note that with his emendation (and without 
the words zrepl rod érépov which should now be dropped) the 
reference which he attributes to cal seems to me quite natural ? 
The loss of the phrase which points the allusion (év r@ pépet), 
and the cumbrous addition of the unnecessary words, may I think 
be pleaded as an excuse for an editor who felt that the reference 
as supposed to be conveyed in the vulgate text was ‘rather 
‘strained.’ Mr Archer Hind’s emendation may be classed with 
the AaBnv dduxrov of the Master of Trinity. Both are inevitable. 


L. CAMPBELL. 


ON DIOGENES LAERT. IX. 1, 7. 


Aaptpas te éviore ev T@ ovyypappate Kal capes éxBoa 
Bote cai tiv vwbéotatoy padiws yvovar cal Siappa yuyis 
AaBeiv. . : 


Some years ago I ventured to restore this passage by writing 
as above éx8oa mote in lieu of the vulgate é«Badrreu dore, 
which (to say nothing of other objections) is not found in any 
MS. of any critical value or authority. The traditional reading, 
that of the excellent Naples MS. among the rest, is éxBorws Te. 
Now é«BoAworte and é«BoAwore are obviously all but in- 
distinguishable, so that from this point of view at any rate the 
change does not require much apology. As regards the 
meaning, however, the case is: perhaps not.equally clear. It 
may be as well, therefore, if only in the general interests of 
Greek lexicography, to draw attention to the fact that in late 
Greek Body and xexpayévat have come, by a natural process of 
degradation similar to that exemplified in English by ‘cry’ and 
other words, to mean often little more than to ‘declare’ or 
‘speak out’. We see them in a transitional stage in sundry 
passages where a softening povovovy/ is added—which shows 
that the writers are still aware that they are using a somewhat 
extravagant form of expression ; e.g. 

Diog. Laert. vill. 1, 6: ‘Hpaxdetros your o ducixds po- 
yovovxt Kéxpaye Kai dnote (with quotation). 

Procl. in Plat. Remp. p. 378: povovovyl tov rountod tai’ta 
Bodyros, & xai 6 év Tlodteia Lwxparns, ote Kré. 

Marcell. v. Thucyd. 43: ore & ovdé Hevodwyres atu, 0 
Napaxtnp povovovxt Bod. 
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In many cases, however, Body and xexparyévas are used, even 
of those who make statements in books, without any attempt 
on the part of the writer to qualify his language; e.g. 

Plut. Morall. 1075 B: avrol péya Boadvres év ois mept 
Geay...ypaupact. Stappydny Aéyoucet Kré. 

tb. 1113 C: radra yap ta én péya Bodvtes éore Tos Ota 
Eyovolv ws KTE. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. 717 Potter: 6 ev Lodoxdris, ds Snow 
“Exaraios...dvtixpus él tas oxnyns éxBog (with quotation). 

Ath. 601 B: 0 ‘Pyyivos 5é “IBuxos Bod nab xéxpayev (with 
quotation). 

id. 607 B: Ilepoaiouv rod Kuriéws ev trois Supmrorixois vzo- 
punpacs Bowytos Kal Aéyovtos KTE. | 

Procl. in Plat. Tim. p. 24 ed, Bas.: ovSé rod Iddtwvos 
€mraxovovres ovTot Bowyvtos OTe KTE. | 

ib. p. 164: 6 "Apiororérns Kéxparyev Ore xré. 

id. in Plat. Remp. p. 149: cat avrov paprupety tov Lwxpa- 
Thy ToAAaKLs Bodyra Tept Sixatoovyns elvar THY mpoecwv. 

Olympiodor. in Plat. Gorg. (ed. Jahn, N. Jahrbiicher, Suppl. 
14 p. 540): idovd was rept trav évraiba...capas Boa. 

id. in Aristot, Meteor. f. 50 vers.: iS00 auvrds "Aptororénns... 
Bod ore Kré. 

Scholl. Aristot. p. 140* 12: avtds év 1@ rept ‘Eppnvelas 
Kéxpayev evtray (with quotation). 


I. BYWATER. 
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tav topicpiov 7 povas, Kal éotw adTy onpeloy Td wp, erionwov 
Eyov TO 6 ps. 

The greater part of this paragraph carries its own explana- 
tion with it, but the last sentence but one, to which I wish here 
to draw attention, has difficulties, This sentence runs in Bachet’s 
text thus: 6 6¢ undév trovT@y taév iSwmparwv Kkrnodpevos, Ex@v 
dé év EavT@ TAHOS povadwv adoyos aptOuos Kareirat, Kal Err 
avTov enueciov TOs. First with respect to the sense we observe 
that Diophantos is speaking of the unknown quantity im 
algebra, the w of modern algebraical equations. He explains 
that he appropriates to this unknown quantity the term ap:6- 
wos, thus using it in a technical sense, not as denoting a number 
in general (which would necessarily include known and deter- 
minate as well as unknown numbers) but the wnknown. The 
sense being thus certain we should expect to find the reading 
ddoyov instead of addoyos; for the unknown quantity is never 
called GAoyos apiOucs but simply dapcOyos, and also the ex- 
pression €ywy dé ev cavt@ wAROos wovadey is scarcely Greek 
without some word such as dAoyoyv or vz to qualify it, while 
mAnOos povadwr adoyoy gives exactly the meaning required, “a 
number of units of which no account is given” Le. undeter- 
mined or unknown, At the same time the Ms. of the first 
portion of the First Book of Diophantos’ Arithmetics in the 
Bodleian Library has the same reading dAoyos which the text 
of Bachet gives * 

But what I wish particularly to draw attention to is the last 
clause of this sentence, «al éotiw avtrod onuciov Tas. As the 
text stands, this states that the symbol to be employed to repre- 
sent apiOuds is the final sigma of the Greek alphabet. It is 
clear that if ¢ represents api6uds, this sign must be different 
in kind from the others described in the same definition, for 6», 
x”, 60”, dx”, xx” are clearly mere contractions of the correspond- 
ing names d’vayis, xUBos, Suvapodivayis, SvvaudevBos, xuBo- 


1 It is conceivable that after all d\o- dpcuds alone—a name which has a 
yor may be the right reading; for I more general signification—and might 
think it is quite possible that.a copyist have changed d\oyor into a\oyos in 
might be surprised to find an unknown order to give dpOuds in a limited sense 

‘ity called by such a name as _ aa limiting epithet. 
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xuBos respectively, Respecting the nature of the symbol of the 
text, s, the opinion which seems to have been universally held 
by the best writers on Diophantos is as follows, I quote first 
from the best authority on Greek algebra. Nesselmann (Algebra 
der Griechen, pp. 290—1) says, “Wie sollte man dagegen 
ebenso allgemein eine Zah] darstellen, ohne ihr gleich bei der 
Annahme einen bestimmten Werth beizulegen ? Die Buchstaben 
des Alphabets, als geliufige Schriftziige, lagen hier am nich- 
sten ; aber an jeden Buchstaben kniipfte die Einbildungskraft 
aus Gewohnheit einen bestimmten Zahlbegriff. Es blieb nichts. 
Anderes iibrig, als entweder ein willkiihrlich gewiihltes Zeichen 
sich zu schaffen, oder den einzigen Buchstaben des Griechischen 
Alphabets, dessen Zug keinen conventionellen Zahlenwerth in 
sich begriff, zu diesem Zwecke zu verwenden, niimlich das 
Final-sigma, s, Und man hat das Letztere wirklich gethan, 
Wann aber dieser Schritt geschehen ist, und von Wem, das 
lasst sich jetzt aus giinzlichem Mangel an vorhandenen Quellen 
nicht mehr bestimmen. Nur soviel lasst sich mit ziemlicher 
Gewissheit behaupten, dass diese so nahe liegende Anwendung 
so weit hinausgeschoben wurde wegen des erwihnten fiir dieses 
Zweck ungiinstigen Verhiiltnisses des Griechischen Alphabets 
zu den Zahlen.” Toa similar effect Moritz Cantor ( Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Band 1, 1880 p. 400) observes: “ Die gesuchte 
Zahl selbst, welche eine unbekannte Menge von Einheiten ent- 
halt, heisst schlechtweg die Zahi, apv@ucs, und wird durch ein 
finales Sigma, s bezeichnet, den einzigen Buchstaben des 
geschriebenen Alphabets, dem an sich eine bestimmte Zahlen- 
bedeutung nicht innewohnt, und der desshalb, auch wenn 
beliebig yiele durch Buchstaben dargestellte Zahlen daneben 
yorkommen, zu einer Verwirrung nicht Anlass geben kann.” 
Thus both authors tell us that the final sigma is used to denote 
the unknown quantity, representing api@uds the complete word 
for it; and they imply in the passages which I have quoted 
that this final sigma corresponds exactly to the w of modern 
equations, and that we have here the beginning of algebraical 
notation in the strict sense of the term—notation, that is, which 
is purely conventional and shows in itself no necessary connec- 
tion between the symbol and the thing denoted by it. I must 
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tav tépicpiav 1 povas, Kal éotiw avtTH onpetov TO pw, érlonwov 
Exyov TOO me. 

The greater part of this paragraph carries its own explana- 
_tion with it, but the last sentence but one, to which I wish here 
‘to draw attention, has difficulties, This sentence runs in Bachet'’s 
text thus: 6 6 wndéy rovTay tédv idapatrov Krncapevos, Exav 
dé €v éauT@ TWAHO0S povadwy adoyos apiOuos Kadeirar, Kal EoTLy 
avTov onueiov TOs. First with respect to the sense we observe 
that Diophantos is speaking of the unknown quantity in 
algebra, the « of modern algebraical equations. He explains 
that he appropriates to this unknown quantity the term apu6- 
#os, thus using it in a technical sense, not as denoting a number 
in general (which would necessarily include known and deter- 
minate as well as unknown numbers) but the wnknown. The 
sense being thus certain we should expect to find the reading 
ddoyov instead of ddoyos; for the unknown quantity is never 
called dXoyos apiOuds but simply dpi6uds, and also the ex- 
pression éywy dé év éavt@ wAHPos povddwy is scarcely Greek 
without some word such as dAoyov or re to qualify it, while 
mAnO0s povadwy adoyov gives exactly the meaning required, “a 
number of units of which no account is given” Le. undeter- 
mined or unknown, At the same time the ms, of the first 
portion of the First Book of Diophantos’ Arithmetics in the 
Bodleian Library has the same reading dAoyos which the text 
of Bachet gives *. 

But what I wish particularly to draw attention to is the last 
clause of this sentence, cal éoti.v avtov onpeiov TOs. As the 
text stands, this states that the symbol to be employed to repre- 
sent dpiOuds is the final sigma of the Greek alphabet. It is 
clear that if s represents apsOuds, this sign must be different 
in kind from the others described in the same definition, for 6, 
x”, 60", dx”, xx” are clearly mere contractions of the correspond- 
ing names Sivamis, cUBos, Suvawodtvapmis, SvvayoxuBos, cuBo- 


1 It is conceivable that after all dio-  dpi@uéds alone—a name which has a 
yor may be the right reading; for I more general signification—and might 
think it is quite possible that a copyist have changed ddoyow into A&\oyos in 
might be surprised to find an unknown _ order to give dpOués in a limited sense 
quantity called by such a name as a limiting epithet. 
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kuBos respectively. Respecting the nature of the symbol of the 
text, s\, the opinion which seems to have been universally held 
by the best writers on Diophantos is as follows. I quote first 
from the best authority on Greek algebra, Nesselmann (Algebra. 
der Griechen, pp. 290—1) says, “Wie sollte man dagegen 
ebenso allgemein eine Zahl darstellen, ohne ihr gleich bei der 
Annahme einen bestimmten Werth beizulegen ? Die Buchstaben 
des Alphabets, als geliiufige Schriftziige, lagen hier am niach- 
sten ; aber an jeden Buchstaben kniipfte die Einbildungskraft 
aus Gewohnheit einen bestimmten Zahlbegriff, Es blieb nichts 
Anderes iibrig, als entweder ein willkiihrlich gewiihltes Zeichen 
sich zu schaffen, oder den einzigen Buchstaben des Griechischen 
Alphabets, dessen Zug keinen conventionellen Zahlenwerth in 
sich begriff, zu diesem Zwecke zu verwenden, nimlich das 
Fimal-sigma, >. Und man hat das Letztere wirklich gethan, 
‘Wann aber dieser Schritt geschehen ist, und von Wem, das 
lasst sich jetzt aus giinzlichem Mangel an vorhandenen Quellen 
nicht mehr bestimmen. Nur soviel lasst sich mit ziemlicher 
Gewissheit behaupten, dass diese so nahe liegende Anwendung 
so weit hinausgeschoben wurde wegen des erwiihnten fiir dieses 
Zweck ungiinstigen Verhiiltnisses des Griechischen Alphabets 
zu den Zahlen.” To a similar effect Moritz Cantor ( Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Band 1, 1880 p. 400) observes: “ Die gesuchte 
Zahl selbst, welche eine unbekannte Menge von Einheiten ent- 
halt, heisst schlechtweg die Zahl, apv@ucs, und wird durch ein 
finales Sigma, s bezeichnet, den einzigen Buchstaben des 
geschriebenen Alphabets, dem an sich eine bestimmte Zahlen- 
bedeutung nicht innewohnt, und der desshalb, auch wenn 
beliebig viele durch Buchstaben dargestellte Zahlen daneben 
yorkommen, zu einer Verwirrung nicht Anlass geben kann,” 
Thus both authors tell us that the final sigma is used to denote 
the unknown quantity, representing aps@uds the complete word 
for it; and they imply in the passages which I have quoted 
that this final sigma corresponds exactly to the x of modern 
equations, and that we have here the beginning of algebraical 
notation in the strict sense of the term—notation, that is, which 
is purely conventional and shows in itself no necessary connec- 
tion between the symbol and the thing denoted by it. I must 
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tov topicpiorv 7 povas, Kal éotiv adTH onpetoy TO pw, éricnmoy 
éyov TO 6 mo, 

The greater part of this paragraph carries its own explana- 

tion with it, but the last sentence but one, to which I wish here 

to draw attention, has difficulties. ‘This sentence runs in Bachet’s 
text thus: 0 dé wndeév rovT@v Trav idoparav Krnoapevos, Exar 
dé €v EavT@ TAHROos povadwv aroyos aptOuds Kadelrat, Kat eorev 
avTov onpeiov 765. First with respect to the sense we observe 
that Diophantos is speaking of the unknown quantity m 
algebra, the « of modern algebraical equations. He explains 
that he appropriates to this unknown quantity the term ap:6- 
6s, thus using it in a technical sense, not as denoting a number 
in general (which would necessarily include known and deter- 
minate as well as unknown numbers) but the wnknown. The 
sense being thus certain we should expect to find the reading 
ddoyov instead of adoyos; for the unknown quantity is never 
called GAoyos apiOuos but simply apiAywos, and also the ex- 
pression éywy 6€ év éavt TAHOos povadwy is scarcely Greek 
without some word such as dAoyor or re to qualify it, while 
mAnOos povadwv adoyoy gives exactly the meaning required, “a 
number of units of which no account is given” ie. undeter- 
mined or unknown. At the same time the ms, of the first 
portion of the First Book of Diophantos’ Arithmetics in the 
Bodleian Library has the same reading dAoyos which the text 
of Bachet gives’. 

But what I wish particularly to draw attention to is the last 
clause of this sentence, xai éorw avtTod onpuetov TOs. As the 
text stands, this states that the symbol to be employed to repre- 
sent dpiOuos is the final sigma of the Greek alphabet. It is 
clear that if s represents apiOyuds, this sign must be different 
in kind from the others described in the same definition, for 6”, 
x’, 00", Ox”, xx” are clearly mere contractions of the correspond- 
ing names Sivayis, xvBos, Svvapodivapus, SvvapdxvBos, euBd- 


1 Tt is conceivable that after all a\o-  apifuds alone—a name which has a 
yor may be the right reading; for I more general signification—and might 
think it is quite possible that.a copyist have changed d\oyor into ddoyos in 
might be surprised to find an unknown order to give dpu@uds in a limited sense 
quantity called by such a name as a limiting epithet. 
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kuBos respoedirely. Respecting the nature of the symbol of the 
text, s', the opinion which seems to have been universally held 
by the best writers on Diophantos is as follows. I quote first 
from the best authority on Greek algebra. Nesselmann (Algebra 
der Griechen, pp. 290—1) says, “ Wie sollte man dagegen 
ebenso allgemein eine Zahl darstellen, ohne ihr gleich bei der 
Annahme einen bestimmten Werth beizulegen ? Die Buchstaben 
des Alphabets, als geliufige Schriftziige, lagen hier am nich- 
sten ; aber an jeden Buchstaben kniipfte die Kinbildungskraft 
aus Gewohnheit einen bestimmten Zahlbegriff. Es blieb nichts 
Anderes iibrig, als entweder ein willkiihrlich gewihltes Zeichen 
sich zu schaffen, oder den einzigen Buchstaben des Griechischen 
Alphabets, dessen Zug keinen convyentionellen Zahlenwerth in 
sich begriff, zu diesem Zwecke zu verwenden, niimlich das 
Final-sigma, s. Und man hat das Letztere wirklich gethan, 
Wann aber dieser Schritt geschehen ist, und von Wem, das 
lisst sich jetzt aus giinzlichem Mangel an vorhandenen Quellen 
nicht mehr bestimmen. Nur soviel laésst sich mit ziemlicher 
Gewissheit behaupten, dass diese so nahe liegende Anwendung 
so weit hinausgeschoben wurde wegen des erwihnten fiir dieses 
Zweck ungiinstigen Verhiiltnisses des Griechischen Alphabets 
zu den Zahlen.” To a similar effect Moritz Cantor ( Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Band 1, 1880 p. 400) observes: “ Die gesuchte 
Zahl selbst, welche eine unbekannte Menge von EHinheiten ent- 
halt, heisst schlechtweg die Zahl, aps@uos, und wird durch ein 
finales Sigma, s bezeichnet, den einzigen Buchstaben des 
geschriebenen Alphabets, dem an sich eine bestimmte Zahlen- 
bedeutung nicht innewohnt, und der desshalb, auch wenn 
beliebig viele durch Buchstaben dargestellte Zahlen daneben 
yorkommen, zu einer Verwirrung nicht Anlass geben kann.” 
Thus both authors tell us that the final sigma is used to denote 
the unknown quantity, representing apifuds the complete word 
for it; and they imply in the passages which I have quoted 
that this final sigma corresponds exactly to the x of modern 
equations, and that we have here the beginning of algebraical 
notation in the strict sense of the term—notation, that is, which 
is purely conventional and shows in itself no necessary connec- 
tion between the symbol and the thing denoted by it. I must 
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Tav +epicpiov 7» movas, Kal éotiv adTH onueloy TO wu, erlonmov 
éyov TO 6 mea. 

The greater part of this paragraph carries its own explana- 
_tion with it, but the last sentence but one, to which I wish here 
to draw attention, has difficulties, 'This sentence runs in Bachet’s 
text thus: 0 6 wndev ro’r@y trav idwpatay Krnodpevos, Ex@v 
Sé ev Eavtad wAHO0s pwovddwy ddoyos apiOwos Kadeitat, Kal orev 
avTov onueiov ros. First with respect to the sense we observe 
that Diophantos is speaking of the unknown quantity in 
algebra, the a of modern algebraical equations. He explains 
that he appropriates to this unknown quantity the term ap@- 
és, thus using it in a technical sense, not as denoting a number 
in general (which would necessarily include known and deter- 
minate as well as unknown numbers) but the unknown. The 
sense being thus certain we should expect to find the reading 
ddoyov instead of adoyos ; for the unknown quantity is never 
called dAoyos apiOwos but simply dpOyds, and also the ex- 
pression éywy S€ ev éavt@ AOos povadwy is scarcely Greek 
without some word such as d\oyor or ts to qualify it, while 
mAnGos povadwy adoyor gives exactly the meaning required, “a 
number of units of which no account is given” ie. undeter- 
mined or unknown. At the same time the ms. of the first 
portion of the First Book of Diophantos’ Arithmetics in the 
Bodleian Library has the same reading ddAoyos which the text 
of Bachet gives’. 

But what I wish particularly to draw attention to is the last 
clause of this sentence, xal éorw avtov onuetov TOs. As the 
text stands, this states that the symbol to be employed to repre- 
sent dpiOuos is the final sigma of the Greek alphabet. It is 
clear that if s represents api@uds, this sign must be different 
in kind from the others described in the same definition, for 6", 
x, 60", dx”, xx” are clearly mere contractions of the correspond- 
ing names divas, KUBos, Svvapodvvapmus, SuvvapoxvBos, cuBd- 


I Iti is conceivable that after all dAo-  api@uds alone—a name which has a 
vor may be the right reading; for I more general signification—and might 
think it is quite possible that a copyist have changed a\oyor into d\oyos in 
might be surprised to findan unknown order to give ap@uds in a limited sense 
quantity called by such a name as aa limiting epithet. 
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kuBos respectively. Respecting the nature of the symbol of the 
text, s\, the opinion which seems to have been universally held 
by the best writers on Diophantos is as follows. I quote first. 
from the best authority on Greek algebra, Nesselmann (Algebra, 
der Griechen, pp. 290—1) says, “ Wie sollte man dagegen 
ebenso allgemein eine Zahl darstellen, ohne ihr gleich bei der 
Annahme einen bestimmten Werth beizulegen ? Die Buchstaben 
des Alphabets, als geliufige Schriftziige, lagen hier am niich- 
sten ; aber an jeden Buchstaben kniipfte die Einbildungskraft 
aus Gewohnheit einen bestimmten Zahlbegriff. Es blieb nichts. 
Anderes iibrig, als entweder ein willkiihrlich gewahltes Zeichen 
sich zu schaffen, oder den einzigen Buchstaben des Griechischen 
Alphabets, dessen Zug keinen conventionellen Zahlenwerth in 
sich begriff, zu diesem Zwecke zu verwenden, nimlich das 
Final-sigma, s. Und man hat das Letztere wirklich gethan, 
Wann aber dieser Schritt geschehen ist, und yon Wem, das 
lasst sich jetzt aus giinzlichem Mangel an vorhandenen Quellen 
nicht mehr bestimmen. Nur soviel liasst sich mit ziemlicher 
Gewissheit behaupten, dass diese so nahe liegende Anwendung 
so weit hinausgeschoben wurde wegen des erwiihnten fiir dieses 
Zweck ungiinstigen Verhiiltnisses des Griechischen Alphabets 
zu den Zahlen.” Toa similar effect Moritz Cantor ( Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Band 1, 1880 p. 400) observes: “ Die gesuchte 
Zahl selbst, welche eine unbekannte Menge von Einheiten ent- 
halt, heisst schlechtweg die Zahl, apiAuos, und wird durch ein 
finales Sigma, ¢ bezeichnet, den einzigen Buchstaben des 
geschriebenen Alphabets, dem an sich eine bestimmte Zahlen- 
bedeutung nicht innewohnt, und der desshalb, auch wenn 
beliebig yiele durch Buchstaben dargestellte Zahlen daneben 
yorkommen, zu einer Verwirrung nicht Anlass geben kann,” 
Thus both authors tell us that the final sigma is used to denote 
the unknown quantity, representing apiO05 the complete word 
for it; and they imply in the passages which I have quoted 
that this final sigma corresponds exactly to the « of modern 
equations, and that we have here the beginning of algebraical 
notation in the strict sense of the term—notation, that is, which 
is purely conventional and shows in itself no necessary connec- 
tion between the symbol and the thing denoted by it. I must 
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observe however that Nesselmann has in another place (pp. 
300—1) corrected the impression which the reader might have 
got from the passage which I have quoted, that he regarded the 
use of the sign for dpsOds as a step towards genuine algebraical 
notation. He makes the acute observation that, as the same sym- 
bol occurs in many places where it represents apsO0s used in the 
ordinary untechnical sense, and is therefore not exclusively used 
to designate the unknown quantity, the technical dpeOpds, it 
must be after all more of the nature of an abbreviation than an 
algebraical symbol. This view is, I think, undoubtedly correct ; 
but the question now arises—how can the final sigma of the 
Greek alphabet be an abbreviation for dpvOuds ? 

The difficulty of answering the question suggests a doubt 
which, so far as I am aware, has been expressed by no writer 
upon Diophantos up to the present time. Is the sign, which 
Bachet’s text gives as a final sigma, really the final sigma at all? 
This question was suggested to me principally by the doubt whe- 
ther the final sigma, >, was developed as distinct from the form ¢ 
as early as the date of the Ms. of Diophantos which Bachet used— 
or rather as early as the first copy of Diophantos, for the ex- 
planation of the sign is made by the author himself m the text 
of the second definition. This being extremely doubtful, if not 
absolutely impossible, in what way is its representation as a 
final sigma in Bachet’s text to be accounted for? The Ms. from 
which Bachet edited his Greek text is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, and I have not yet been able to consult it: but 
fortunately in a paper by M. Rodet in the Journal Asiatique 
(Janvier 1878) I found certain passages quoted by the author 


- from Diophantos for the purpose of comparison with the algebra 


of Mohammed ibn Musa Al-Kharizmi: These passages M. 
Rodet tells us that he copied accurately from the identical Ms, 
which Bachet used. On examination of these passages I found 
that in all but two cases of occurrence of the sign for apuOuos 
it was given as the final sigma. In one of the other cases he 
writes for 6 dpcOuos (in this instance untechnical) the abbrevia- 
tion 6 a, and in the other case we find \(j" for aps@yot. In 
this last place Bachet reads ss", But the same symbol yy" 
which M, Rodet gives is actually found also in three places in 
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Bachet’s own edition, (1) In his note on Iv. 3 he gives a read- 
ing from his ms. which he has corrected in his own text, and in 
which the signs ya and yy occur. They must here necessarily 
signify apsOuos & and apiOuot 7 because, although the sense 


requires the notation corresponding to = Ci not a2, 82, we know 


not only from Bachet’s direct statement but also from the trans- 
lation of certain passages by Xylander, whose work was published 
in 1575, that the sign for dpcOuds is in the Mss. very often 
carelessly written for dpsOuocrdv and its sign. (2) In the text 
of tv. 14 there is a sentence (marked by Bachet as interpolated) 
which has the expression 5° 8. yy = where again the context 
shows that yy is for apuOuoi. (8) At the beginning of vy. 12 
there is a difficulty in the text; and Bachet notes that his Ms, 
has 6 Serdaclov avrod \... where a Vatican Ms. reads 6 &- 
mAaciov avtov apiOuov.... Xylander also notes that his Ms. had 
pyre o SirAacioy adtov ap.... It is thus clear that the Ms. 
which Bachet used sometimes has the sign for apv@uds in a form 
which is at least sufficiently like y to be taken for it. This 
last very remarkable variation as compared with s§* seemed at 
first sight imexplicable; but on reference to Gardthausen, 
Griechische Palaeographie (p, 259) I found under the head 

* hieroglyphisch-conventionell” an abbreviation &, 9G for api6- 
j20s, aptOuoi, which the author gives as occurring in the Bodleian 
ms. of Euclid (D’Orville Mss. X 1 inf. 2, 30). The same state- 
ment is made by Lehmann* (Die sich sariiphiookae Abkiirz- 
ungen der griechischen Handschriften, 1880): “Von Sigeln, 
welchen ich auch anderwiarts begegnet bin, sind zu nennen 
aptOuds, das in der Oxforder Euclidhandschrift mit einer der 
Note «ai ihnlichen Schlangenlinie bezeichnet wird. Die Endung 
wird dariiber gesetzt, zur Bezeichnung des Plurals wird das 
einfache Zeichen verdoppelt” (p. 107). In Plate 10 Lehmann 
gives a facsimile of the sign which is like the form given by 


IT! 


1 I give these statements on the au- 
thority of Gardthausen and Lehmann, 
as unfortunately, owing to the almost 
exact similarity (pointed out by Leh- 
mann) between the signs for dpiOuds 
and «al in the Bodleian ms. of Euclid, 


I have been unable from want of time 
to distinguish and verify completely 
the two uses. I can only assert that 
the sign as given by Lehmann is of 
very frequent occurrence in the margin 
of the ms. 
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Gardthausen except that the anglé in the latter is more rounded 
by Lehmann. The form y\j* above mentioned as given by M. 
Rodet and Bachet is also given by Lehmann with a remark that 
it seems to be only a modification of the other. If we take the 
form as given by Gardthausen, the change necessary is the very 
slightest possible. Thus by assuming this conventional abbrevia- 
tion for aptO wos it 1s easy to see how it was thought by Bachet 
to be a final sigma and how also it might be taken for the: 
isolated form given by M, Rodet. 

As I have already implied, I cannot think that the symbol 
used by Diophantos is really a final sigma, 5, That the con- 
ventional abbreviation in the Euclid ms. and the sign in Dio- 
phantos’ Arithmetics are identical is, I think, certain; and that 
neither of the two is a final sigma must be clear if it can be 
proved that one of them is not. Having consulted the Ms. of 
the first ten propositions of Diophantos in the Bodleian Library, 
I conclude that the symbol in this work cannot be a final sigma 
for the following reasons, 

(1) The sign in the Bodleian Ms, is written thus, ’S° for 
adp:Ouos; and though the final sigma is used universally in this 
Ms. at the end of words there is, besides a slight difference in 
shape between the two, a very distinct difference in size, the 
sign for apiOyos being always very much larger. There are 
some cases in which the two come close together, e.g, in the ex- 
pression els dpiOucs where the final sigma of ely and the sign 
tor aps@nos are consecutive, and the difference is very strongly 
marked, 

(2) As I have shown, the breathing is prefixed before the 
sign. This, I think, shows clearly that the symbol was regarded 
as an abbreviation of certain letters beginning with a the first 
letter of apufuos, It is interesting also to observe that in the 
Bodleian Ms, there are certain cases in which apsOuos in its un- 
technical, and apiu0¢s in its technical sense follow each other as 
in éraka 70 Tov Sevtépov apiOpod apiOuod évds, where (contrary 
to what might be expected) the sign is used for the untechnical 
apiOzos and the other is written in full. This is a very remark- 
able piece of evidence to show that the sign is an abbreviation 
and in no sense an algebraical symbol. More remarkable still 
as evidence of this view is the fact that in the same Ms, the 
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word apiOuos in the definition apiOuos 6 Sé pndéy TovTwv Tav 
iStopatov Krnoapevos éywv Sé...... aptOpwos xaXeiras is itself 
denoted by the symbol, so that in the Ms. there is absolutely no 
difference between the full name and the symbol. 

My conclusion being therefore (1) that the sign given as ¢ in 
Bachet’s text of Diophantos is not really a final sigma, (2) that 
it is an abbreviation of some kind for apsOu0s, the question 
remains—How was this abbreviation arrived at? If it is not a 
hieroglyph (and I have not yet found any evidence of its hiero- 
glyphic origin), I would suggest that it might very well be a 
corruption of the two letters ap. If we accept the view that it 
may be a contraction after successive degradations for these two 
letters, we have then a perfect parallel between the different 
abbreviations used by Diophantos. The sign for dpsOu6s would 
then correspond exactly to & the sign for Svvaycs and the rest. 
This view also explains, and is countenanced by the solitary 
occurrence in M. Rodet’s transcription of the contraction a*. It 
would also explain the remarkable variation in the few words 
quoted from Xylander’s note on v. 12 unre 6 dSurdaclwy avtod 
ap mo a.... These words given by Xylander are important 
because in no other sentence which he quotes in the Greek does 
any abbreviation of apsOues occur. As his work is a Latin 
translation he rarely quotes the original Greek at all; hence we 
might have doubted whether the sign for apsOuds occurred in 
-his Ms. in the same form as in Bachet’s.’ That it did occur in 
the same form is, however, clear from the note to 111.12. In 
this proposition it evidently occurred wrongly instead of the 
sign for the fraction dpsOuoordy (as was commonly the case in 
the mss.), for after stating that the context showed the reading 
aplOuds to be wrong Xylander says, “Est sane in Graeco nota 
senarii s. Sed locum habere non potest.” Now s and & are so 
much alike that what was taken for one might easily be taken 
for the other. Thus we may certainly assume that the sign for 
apvOwos in question occurred in the same MS. as the abbreviation 
ap for the same word. 

Tam. Con. 


10 May, 1884. 
T. L. HEATH. 


Journal of Philology. vou, x11. 8 


NOTE ON JEREMIAH vi 22. 


A. Jerem. viii. 22: “ Why is not come up the TOW of the 
daughter of my people ?” 

B. » xxx. 17: “For I will cause to come up BP 
for thee, and of thy wounds will I heal thee.” 


C. »  Xxxxiii. 6: “Behold, I cause to come up for her 
JIS and healing (NB"D) and I will heal 
them.” 


D. Isaiah lviii. 8: “Then shall break forth as the morning 
thy light, and thine JN shall spring forth 
(MEM) speedily.” 


In A, B, C mPa. is understood by Gesenius and others to 
be a surgical hindne (a plasster (Keil)) ; and "my, myn are 
taken in the sense of applicart, applicare, to be put on, to put on. 
In D the proper sense of BPA) is given up, as unsuitable ; and 
a more general meaning, sanatio, recovery, is assigned to it. In 
A, B, and D, the LXX. render it by faya or tacts. In D, Sym- 
machus also has 7 iaols cov, and the Vulg. santas tua. In A 


and B, the Peschito has |Za..o|, sanatio; but in D, {Zaeu y 
qustetia. 


In all four places I would adopt the sense of cicatrization, 
or the formation of a new skin over a wound, after suppuration 


NOTE ON JEREMIAH VIII. 22. 115) 


has ceased. Against this sense Keil (on B) says there is the 
objection that the word is always used in connexion with ay 
to be put on, or noyn, to put on; which is not the proper carl 
to be used in speaking of the forming of a new skin over a 
wound. But surely a natural and spontaneous action, like that 
of cicatrization may more properly be said to come up, or (as 
in D) to spring up or germinate, than the application of a 
bandage or plaister by the hand of a surgeon. This use of my 
may also be supported by Ezek. xxxvii. 8: “Upon them (the 
dry bones) sinews and flesh came up (MDY), and the skin 
covered (D7") them above”; which is translated by LXX.: 
ér’ avTa vedpa Kal adpxes épvovto, kai avéBawev ém’ avra 
Sépuara éravw. Also ibid. 7: “And I will lay (NJ) upon 
you sinews, and will cause to come up (OXY 2YF) upon you 
flesh.” 

Of the ancient versions which have not been already noticed, 
the Vulg. on A has: non est obducta cicatrix; and on B,C: 
obducam tibi (vel eis) cicatricem. This is, substantially, the 


version for which I contend; but a more exact rendering of 
Mow seems to be that of the LXX. on C: avayw airy cuvov- 


Awou (cicatrizationem) Kai taya; to which may now be added 
that of Theodotion on D, 7 cuvovAwais cov; and that of Aquila 
on the same place, cai xarovAwais cov (Tayd avadhunoerat). See 
Auctarium ad Orig. Hex. p. 35. On A, I had given: ’A. >. ovAn, 
from the Syro-hex. {ASca_» 0.}, which is put for ovAn, Lev. 
xii. 2 (apud Bar Hebraeum); but I now think it probable that 
cuvoUwats OF KaTOUAwWots May have been intended.. Yuvov- 


Awots is also put by Symmachus for Dyn (= emplastrum 


(Gesen.) = coalitio vulneris (Simonis)) Jerem. xxx. 13. 

From the closing up of a wound it is easy to see how the 
same Hebrew phrase came to be applied to the repairing of the 
breaches of a wall, as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 13; Nehem. iv. 7. The 
Greek word is applied by S. Greg. Naz. T. 1. p. 407 to the heal- 

8—2 
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ing of the divisions of the Church: ray:ota tod Steotatos 
cuvovrwbevtos, WomTEp Ev THOpare. 


2 
The root seems to be the Arabic ,!, for which Castell 
gives (9): detumut et mitigato dolore sanatum fut (vulnus) ; 


S- S$ 
aequabili et rubicunda carne coaluit; and a derivative & yy, 


tacts, santtas, coalitus et obductio vulneris. Compare Delitzsch 
on Isai. p. 561 (German ed.) note. 


F, FIELD. 


NOTE ON JOSHUA xx. 10, 11. 


THE question of the position of the memorial altar which 
was built by the Reubenites the Gadites and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, on returning to their settlements east of Jordan, 
is apparently considered by some to be undecided. But the 
Hebrew narrative seems to define the position in the clearest 
possible manner. 

In Joshua xxi. 10, we read : 

And when they came unto the borders of (or regions round 
about, Heb. geliloth) Jordan, that are in the land of Canaan, 
the children of Reuben and the children of Gad and the half 
tribe of Manasseh built there an altar by Jordan, a great altar 
to see to. 

Whatever be the district which is described by the word - 
geliloth, whether it denoted, as Stanley supposes (Sinai and 
Palestine, 3rd ed. p. 284 note), the upper stage of the Jordan 
valley, and whether it extended to both sides of the river or 
not, it is clear that the locality here defined as being ‘in the 
land of Canaan’ must have been on the west of Jordan. 

But the position of the altar is fixed with still greater pre- 
cision in verse 11, in the translation of which I shall venture 
to depart from the Authorised Version in two important par- 
ticulars : ) 

And the children of Israel heard say, Behold the children of 
Reuben and the children of Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh 
have built an altar in the forefront of (A. V. over against) the 
land of Canaan, in the borders (Heb. geliloth) of Jordan, on the 
side that belongeth to (lit. on the side of ; A. V. at the passage of) 
the children of Israel. 
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The altar was therefore placed 

1. byt Os with respect to the land of Canaan: 

2. in the district known as the geliloth of Jordan; and, as 
this term was most probably applied to both sides of the river, 
the locality is further defined as being 

3. on the side of (nay- xs) the children of Israel. 

It is important to determine in the first instance what is 
the precise meaning of by15 ON. An examination of all the 


passages in which by occurs has led me to the following con- 
clusion: that one object is said to be by or Syn or bp bs 
with regard to another, when one stands close in front of the 
other and both face in the same direction, On the other hand 
one object is said to be 3) with regard to another, when one is 
opposite to or over against the other, with an interval between 
them, and the two face in opposite directions. 

In proof of this I will first examine the instances in which 

is used not of geographical position. 

Ex. xxvi. 9: And thou shalt double (or fold) the sixth eur- 
tain on the forefront of (138 aD bys, lit. in front of the face of) 
the tabernacle. 

Ex. xxviii. 25: And put them (ie. the ends of the chains) 
on the shoulder pieces of the ephod in the forefront thereof 


(3B Sy De). 

Ex. xxviii. 37: The plate of pure gold was to be ‘upon the 
forefront of ("38 ie ON) the mitre.’ 

Num. viii. 2, : Aaron was to light the lamps ‘upon the 
forefront of ("35 Ses Ss) the candlestick.’ 

2 Sam. xi. 15: Uriah was to be placed ‘in the forefront of 

(198 Sats Sa) the hottest battle’; that is, in front of the men 

who were most hotly engaged with the enemy, 

Tn Lev. v. 8 the priest was to wring off the pigeon’s head 
‘away from his neck (Py 5y9—9)’; the head and neck being 


NOTE ON JOSHUA XXII. 10, 11. 119 


with regard to each other in the position described above, the 
one close in front of the other. 

Lastly, Micah ii 8, ‘ye strip off the robe away from by) the 
garment, that is, the loose upper mantle from the under garment. 

We now come to the passages in which by is used to 
describe geographical or local position. 

In Num. xxii. 5, Balak says of the children of Israel, ‘ they 
dwell “1D in front of me.’ They were then encamped in the 
plains of Moab opposite Jericho; so that as Balak looked down 
upon them to the westward they were between him and the 
river. 

In Ex. xxxiv. 3, the flocks and herds were forbidden to feed 
“WI “1D Os on the front of the mountain; that is, on its 
slopes. They might feed anywhere opposite to it, and peparated 
from it by an interval. 
| That this view is correct is further confirmed by Josh. 

viii. 33, where half the people were commanded to stand on the 


slopes (hap by) of Mount Gerizim, and half on the slopes of 
mount Ebal, to hear the blessing and the curse. 

From all these passages it seems clear that the altar which 
the Reubenites and their companions built, being in the fore- 
front of (dsp Oy) the land of Canaan, was in the same position 


with regard to it as the ends of the chains to the shoulder- 
pieces of the ephod to which they were fastened ; as the golden 
plate to the mitre; as the lamps to the candlestick; as Uriah to 
the warriors whom he led to the assault; as the pigeon’s head 
to its neck; as the upper to the under garment; as the camp 
of Israel to Balak; as the flocks and herds feeding and the 
people standing on the mountain slopes were with regard to the 
mountain. The altar and the land of Canaan were therefore 
both on the same side of the river; that is, on the West. 


Further, to remove any possible ambiguity, the altar is said 
to have been ‘on the side of (nay->s) the children of Israel.’ 


This compound preposition “ay X occurs only in two other 
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passages, Ex. xxviii. 26, Deut. xxx. 13, the former of which is 
strictly parallel to the passage in Joshua: ‘ And thou shalt 
make two rings of gold, and thou shalt put them upon the two 
ends of the breastplate in the border thereof, which is in the 
side of (3-78) the ephod inward.’ That “ay means a side 


or surface is evident from Ex, xxxi 15: ‘the tables were 
written on both their sides.’ 

It may at first sight appear superfluous to add this further 
description, ‘on the side of the children of Israel, after the 
statement that the altar was ‘in the forefront of the land of 
Canaan’; but I understand the expression ‘on the side of the 
children of Israel’ to refer only to the geliloth or ‘ borders,’ and 
to define the side of the river to which they belonged. 

In erecting this altar, the chief object of the Reubenites and 
their companions was to leave an evidence of their identity in 
race and religion with the tribes on the west of Jordan; and a 
huge cairn of stones, ‘a great altar to see to, which was 
plainly visible from the east side of the river, would be a striking 
monument to which to appeal in support of this identity. 

Incidentally, the investigation of the meaning of bp throws 
light upon a passage which is rather obscured by the Authorised 
Version, and of which indeed it is difficult to give an adequate 
rendering. In kx. xviii. 19, Jethro says to Moses, ‘ Be thou for 
the people in front of (dy09) God’; that is, standing between 
God and the people, and facing the people ; and so representing 
God to the people and not the people to God. The A. V. ‘Be 
thou for the people to God-ward ’ just reverses the position, and 
makes Moses represent the people to God. 


PLATO, PHAEDO 95 a. 


In his note upon Phaedo 95 a, Mr Archer-Hind attributes 
to me the suggestion “that fea conveys the notion of ‘ bidding 
farewell,’ 7ia@: having the same sense addressed to a deity as 
yatpe addressed to a mortal,” as well as a confirmatory quota- 
tion from Cicero de natura deorum 1 § 124, where the phrase 
‘propitius sit’ is similarly used. The credit is due, not to me, 
but to that excellent scholar, the late Richard Shilleto, who, 
more than twenty years ago, when I was his grateful pupil, 
called my attention to the passage, and thus interpreted it. 

This necessary restitution gives me an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the wish that some scholar could be found to collect 
and edit Mr Shilleto’s adversaria. It is true that much of his 
learning has been made familiar by his pupils: but the mar- 
gins and flyleaves of his books must, I should think, contain 
many acute and original remarks which ought not to lie buried 
in the Cambridge University Library. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


[THE following notes on the first six books of the Iliad are 
among Bentley's MSS. (B. 17. 17) in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Those on the first two books were copied 
by myself for Herr Jacob Maehly and were printed by him in 
the Appendix to his Life of Bentley in 1868. At that time I 
was very much occupied with my own work and was therefore 
unable to transcribe the notes on Books m1—v1, of which Herr 
Maehly rather unreasonably complained. My shortcomings have 
now been made up by the kindness of Mr Walter Leaf, late 
Fellow of Trinity College. It has not been thought worth 


while to give all the notes which have reference only to the 
digamma, or to follow too literally the occasionally careless 
accentuation of the MS. 


W. A. W] 


1. 


3 TloAAds 8 ibOiwous yuyas] Scholiastes Mtus, : “AzroA- 

Awvuios 6 “Padvos Keharas ypader. Credo, ex Iliad. A, 55. 
oUvex émeAXe 
TloAAas ib@ipovs Keparas aide mpoider. 

Sed rectius hic loci yuyas, quae opponuntur avtois, cor- 
poribus, xedadai enim tam projiciebantur canibus, quam 
avTol. 

4 Avtovs & éd@pial Triplicem lectionem memorat Eusta- 
thius, 6° éAwpia, dé EXwpia, et S EAAdpia; et eadem est diver- 
sitas in MSS. nostris. Sunt qui nihil referre existiment ; 
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primam in édwp produci posse virtute liquidae consonantis 1; 
ut éXos in scazonte Persil, 
~  Corvos poétas et poétrias picas 
Cantare credas Pegaseium méAos. (sic) 
Ubi tamen vetus Annotator Pithoei, Alii legunt NEcrTarR, unde 
corrigo, — 
PoTARE credas Pegaseium NEcTaR: 

Nectar, id est aquam fontis caballini, seu Pegaseii. Sed 
Pegaseium melos, canticum, non minus sententiae, quam 
metro adversatur: nisi canticum fiat hinniendo. Nec melior 
altera lectio 5¢ éddpia, turpi hiatu; quales nulli olim apud 
ipsum Homerum. Scribo, 

“Hpwwv, avtods 8¢ FeXwpia tedye KUvEeoow. 
Vide Dissertationem praecedentem, v. édwp. 
7 ’ArpelSns re avat] Homerus dedit sine ullo hiatu, 
’"Atpeldns te Fava& vide Dissert. v. dvaf€. 

14 Zréupar’ éyov dv xepolv éxnBdrov *AmcrAdwvos] lege 
xepot FexnBodouv. 

19 ed 8 oixad’ ixécOac] Homero semper est Foixos, Foleade ; 
vide Dissert. Ergo hic scribendum ed 8 Folxad’: Dwocxasd, ut 
Anglice Dwell. Priscianus: Est quando in metris pro nihilo 
accipiebant, ut "Apes 5° Ferpavay. 

_ 20 Tlatéa Sé pot Avoatte Pidnv, ta 8 arrowa SéyecOe] 
Apion et Herodorus, narrante Eustathio, per infinitivum modum 
legebant, Ndoal re et SéyerOar; et deinde afopevor casu recto 
per hyperbaton capiebant pro alopévows. Sed hoc durum et 
coactum. Ego totum locum sic constituo: 

"Atpelda S€ pardiota Siw, Koopnrope AaGy' 
(Sic distingue post dum: ut B, 406. Avutdp érer’ Alavre Sa) 
"ArpeldSa re, cai ddrroe evxvypides ’Axacol, 
(Sic lege in Duali, ut versu superiore: deinde) 
Ilaisa & é€wol AvVcavte Pidny, tad’ drrowa Séyea Oe. 

Liberantes mihi filiam haec munera accipite. & 
éwol, non dé wot. Schol. Ms. "Eyot avridséorartat mpos tod 
viv, 806 opOorovetrar. Porro legendum, tad drrowa, haec 
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scilicet, quae coram ostentat: unde spectatores ea mirantur, ut 
dyad. Otiose articulus ra adderetur: et semper alias drowa 
simpliciter, 

21 ‘Afopevos Ards vidv ExnBorovr] lego Ards via rexnBénov. 

24 ’Avyapéuvou nvdave Gup~e| Lege cum Aeolico F, wau. 

"AN ove ’Arpeidn “Ayapeuvov Favdave Ovpo. 

A praesenti Favdavm non magis formari potest 7vdavov, quam 
a Mavédve, 7#v8avov ; consona abjecta. 

30 ’Evi otx@| Tolle lacunam, et repone, “Hperép@ evi Foixe. 

38 Tevédoro 5é ide avdcces] Lege hic, ut ubique alias 
apud Homerum Teveédoco te Figs Favarces. Vide Dissert,. 

47 o & nie vueti éotxds] Semper et hie et infra Feouxads: 
valeant ergo deformes hiatus. 

51 ‘Eqveis] Ita Etymol. Magn. v. Badd et v. édueds. Ita 
Eustathius ad locum : et codices fere nostri; non dduels f. Ad- 
roiow édueis, ut Il. 0, 443 para & dxa Béryn Tpdecow eddies. 

64 "Os « elzrot] Aeoles semper sibi vindicant Felazrw, et 
Férros:: vide Dissert. Lege ergo ds Fedzou. 

70 “Os 75n| Iidem adsciscunt FelSm, Fydea, Fidov ete. Ergo 
hic lege concinnius paulo, d¢ Fndy et versu altero Fnv suam et 
Fou sibi. 

79 Kai oi re(@ovrar] Kai hic longa esse nequit, cum non 
sit in ictu. Melius igitur hic, ut ubique, Kad Fox. 

83 ov b€ dpaca, ei we cadoeis] Tres scripti, Oxoniensis, 
Cantabrigiensis, et Harleianus, ei pe cadcas. Recte: Tu 
delibera, cogita, utrum me servare possis. gpdacat non est 
Dic, ut hic Interpretes, sed considera. Hesychius, dpacat, 
SiavonOnrt, exéyras. 

95 Ovs arédvce] Scholiastes Ms.: "AOeretras, ds reperrds : 
improbatur, rejicitur hic versus: ut supervacaneus, 

97 ovd' Gye mpiv Noiuoto Bapelas yetpas apéEer] Ambiguam 
sententiam arguit Eustathius; an Manus pestis ab Achivis 
abstinebit Apollo, an Ipse manus abstinebit a peste, 
Prior constructio magis arridet, ut Od. v, 263. 

Keprouias 5é rot ards éya Kal xelpas abéew 
Ildéyrev pynotnpeyr. 
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Sed neutra interpretatio placet. Scholiastes Ms. Kal ’Api- 
oTapyelot, Kai ai Xwovyévous, cal 4 Apiotoddvovs, xab 
Maccamortixn 7 “Peavod xai oyeddv macar, Omnes fere 
omnium editiones habent, 

Oud’ bye mplv Aavaociow aeixéa Novyov aréce: 
altera lectio videtur Zenodoti fuisse : goue 5é 4) érépa Znvoddrov 
elvas. 

100 Tore «év pv. Schol. Ms. Znvodoros, Ai «év pep. 
TenXotorv 5é Storarixoy Neyer TOV pwayTiv. 

104 Tupi Aaprrerowyrs élernv] Ad effugiendum hiatum 
commode succurrit Aeolismus; semper enim exhibet fFefcxw; 
vide Dissert. et scribe AayzeroFwyts, ut Priscianus AnuoddF wp, 
AaoxoF wp. | 

106 Ov aetroté pot TO KpHyvov elas] Cum omnia formata 
ab Eizw <Aeolicam literam adsumant, patet hic corrigendum 


as : a “A 9 , ] 3 \ A A 
Mavri xaxev, ov tremor éuol ta Kpnyva Feirras. 


Ta xpyyva concinnius, ut versu proximo td Kaxd. 

110 “Os 8) 1068 &exa etc.] Scholiastes Ms. "AOeroupévns 
TAaVUTNS, OVK EANTINS, GAAG aUVTOMOS ~oTat 7 éEppnveia. 

115 Oi7 dp dpévas, ovre te Epya] Neque hic lacunam 
patiemur; quippe ubique est Aeolice Fépyov: unde et v. 147 
scribo ‘ExaFepyov. 

117 Bovrow eyo Aadv coov Evpevar] Schol. Ms. Ai racas 
Lav elyov bs Ndv tou ads avmvs oreOpos. 

119 red ovS8 Zorxe] Cautum est ab hiatu, quia semper 
adhaeret consonans Aeolica, Féouxe. Vide Dissert. 

121 dcrAonteavwrtare] Seleucus, apud Eustath. Od. 8; Aristo- 
phanis ypadn est prroxteavéa tare. 

124 Ovdé rl ww (duev] Schol. Ms.: ai wacat tov éyovow. 
Recte : ovvrov nusquam, non ov7w nunquam. 

126 Aaovs ovx érréotwce] Cum Aeolismi jure sit semper 
Féotxe : non inde formari potest émréouxe ; sed érruFéouxe. Legen- 
dum igitur, Aaovds ovr: Féotxe: ut supra v. 113 evel ovdé 
Féowxe. 
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168 *Esnv xexdpaw trorepifwv} Scholiastes Ms.: ‘Hpwdsavos 
xa Aplorapyos émel xe Kapw: ArAoL KEKdpw, WS AEaYwot, 
aetriGorro. Vide Etym. Magnum in xexadyo. Paulum aut nihil 
interest. 


170 Ovdée o° ciw, évOdS’ aripos édv, dpevos Kat mrovrov 
adgv£ew] Quomodo sodes évOaéde hic inhonoratus, cum versu 
priore minaretur domum se iturum? Vetustissimum est men- 
dum, quale v. 160 wpos Tpwwy pro mpds Aavadv. Homerus 
ipse sic dederat, 

| aveée ao” dlw 
"EvOaS’ dtipov dovr’ adpevos Kal mrodrov ade, 
Te hic desertum a sociis et auxiliaribus. Socii venerunt 
Tiyuny apvusevo. Agamemnoni; si iidem desererent, ille esset 


aripos. At Achilles ceteros sperat duces suo exemplo deserturos, 
ut IL 4, 417. 


Kal 8 dy trois ddrXotvow éyi trapapvOncalunv 
Oixad dtromnelev. 


Ergo recte habet év@ad’ dripov éovr’: ea notione qua venit 
etiam Od. &, 70 de Ulixe, 

Kai ydp éxeivos Bn ’Ayapépvovos eiveca TLmys 

"Tdov ets evrrwdov, va Tpwecor payorro. 
et v. 117 

dys 5 avrov P0icbat ‘Ayapéuvovos ecivexa Temys. 
Quin et Agamemnonis responsio hoc firmat: Abi eis xopaxas ; 
tun’ me tua discessione drcuov fore speras ? 

jap €wovye Kal dddov 
of Ké me TEUNTOVGL, pardioTa 5é pnTiera Zevs. 
173 dedye par ev tot Oupos éméecovra] Scholiastes Ms. 

Tpadera: ef roe Oupos €éXSeTar. Sed placet recepta lectio. 


ééXderas est cupit; at éwrécovras est incitatur, cum impetu 
fertur, quod dici convenit magis ab irato. II. ¢, 42, 


U 
ei 5é tou avta@ Oupos émrécovrat, wate veer Ban. 


193 gws 6 raid’ dppawe] Versus axépados: qui saepe 
alibi occurrit: lego, gws Sye rad’, ut paulo ante, *H oye dac- 
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yavov of). "Ews una syllaba, ut supra v. 18 @eoi, et Od. B, 
145 (148) 
Toa 8 éws pév p erérovro. 

203 "H iva UBpw ibn "Ayapéuvovos ‘ArpeiSao| Scholiastes 
Ms. “Idy diya tod cg cyor, Pindari Pyth. 4 iy avti rod 
idna:; et Eustathius quoque. Ex codicibus nostris tres /6y, et 
duo iéys, sed utrumque mendosum sit necesse est; nam ubique 
cum digammo est Fidov, Hiatus quoque iva tSpw alterum 
mendum hic indicat. Dedit sine dubio poeta, 

"H w& éd’ vBpw opis *“Ayapéuvovos 'Arpeidao. 
ut Od. p, 487: 

Kai te Geoi Eeivorcw éeotxores adXodarroicw 

Ilavroios teNOovtes eruotpwdhaot moAnas, 

"Av@pdrav UB piv te Kal evvoulny eboparres. 
et Od, v, 214: 

Leis odeias ticav? ixernovos, ooTe Kai ddXous 

"AvO@peTrous epopa Kal rivvyTar botis apapry. 

204 7d de wai teteXéoGar oiw] rereAéoOar praeteritum, 
est perfectum esse, non, ut sensus flagitat, perfectum iri. 
Recte igitur Aristarchus, notante Ms. Scholiaste, reréeo@au, 
Futurum. 

230 éerts ceGev avriov eirros] Atqui certissimum est, ubique 
cum digammo venire. Dedit ergo Poeta, detis céOev avria 
Fevtot. 

236 Ilepi yap pa € yadxds ereyre] Ubique est Fe se Fefev 
sui; quod hiatui succurrit. 

235 Toprv év dpecot AédXourrev] Virgilius, 

Numquam fronde levi fundet virgulta nec umbras, 

Cum semel in silvis imo de stirpe recisum 

Matre caret, posuitque comas et brachia ferro. 
Unde verisimile est, notante Fulvio Ursino, «dump hic legisse 
Maronem, non toyuyv. Sine dubio rectum est «éunv; ut Od, 
yr, 195, , 


kai ToT érett améxowa Kounv tavudvAdov édains. 
Kopny, pvdAda Kai AeTTOVs KAadioxous, ait Eustath. Numquam 
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PvAra xai 6fovs iterum fundet, postquam Pv’Ada Kai dLovs (id 
ipsum est counv) in montibus reliquit. 

258 Of qept wev BovrAg Aavady, wepi & éorée payeo@ar] 
Codices vulgati Bovdy. Sed Scholiastes Ms., [pdderar Bovrn 
«at BovrAnv. Rectum est SovarArjyv ut Iliad, v, 631 

Led warep, 4 Té ce faci wepl ppévas Eupevat adrov, 
Od. a, 66. “Os wepi wév voor éoti Bpotar, repli 8 ipa Pcoicw. 

271 Kar’ éuavrov] Recte Eustathius ex veteribus, car’ éy’ 
avTov; non uno verbo ¢uavrov:; sic enim semper Homerus. 

288 Ildvrecot 8 avacocew] Semper est FavaF et Favacce, 
Lege ergo, per asyndeton, mavrecot Favaccevy, quod irati est. 
Poteris etiam, ravtev dé Favacoew, vel wacw 5é. 

294 Ei 69 cot wav epyov trelEouwas, Grte Kev elrrows] 
Locus mendosus, licet omnes codices sic habeant ; semper enim 
est Feixnw: unde Il, yw, 602, 

"Avriroye, viv pév tor éyady vroFeiEopas ards 
et ita passim. Semel tantum vzeiFeas Od. p, 117, oddé Pcotow 
drel£eac: sed emendatio facillima est, 
Kal wévos' ovdé Oeots vroFelEcau aBavdrour. 
Lege ergo hic, ejecto 6, 
Ei coe wav Fépyov viroFeiEouat, 6tti Ke Feirous. 
Vel fortasse, ef 57) col tt Férros brro—ut II. 8, 361, 
ovTot amoBAnTov Féros éooetrat, OTT. Ke Feira. 

296 Xnuaw"™ ov ydp eywy’ ere cot reicecOar diw| Versus 
hic nothus videbatur nonnullis veterum ; ut ex Dionysio Longino 
refert Eustathius. Sane sententia constat, si a textu absit. 

298 yepol per ovTs éywye pwaynoouas elvexa Kovpns| Hiatus 
ille facile effugiendus est, otros: sic enim duo ex codicibus 
nostris. Deinde scholiastes Ms. "Apicrapyos, Mayynocopac: 
“Hpaxkéwv S€ Mayéooopat, orep dywervov. Eustathius, ‘H 
Maccamerixn Kat Levwrinry) Exdocis Maynoopa, “Hpaxdéov 
6€ Mayecoowar. Recte hic Heracleon: cum enim centies 
veniat payéoacba: syllaba brevi; et wayéroacOa, ut mox v. 
304 payeroapévm ; certe in hac editione eandem formam per- 
petuo servare debuit; non, ut nunc fit, alias payne. alias 
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409 Kal aud’ Gra édroa *Ayaiovs] Ut evites deformem 
hiatum, lege, gud’ Grad’ Edoas: ut alibi eis Grade, €& ovpa- 
voGev. 

424 XOcfds Bn pera Saira: Geol & aya travres Erovto] 
Schol. Ms. "Aplorapyos, ém) Saitra’ ot 5é dAdo Kata Saira: 
Kal &rovro Sia Tod at Errovtat. 

425 avOts édevoerat] Plures codices et Eustathius in notis 
Avris. Hesych. Adtis, radu, é« Sevtépov. Addis plura sig- 
nificat, avres hoc solum. 

434 mporovoiow vdévtes] Scholiastes Ms. Znvodotos peév 
udévres, ai S¢ Gras wacat Edéyres. 

435 eis bppov mpoépvocay éperpois|] Ridiculum mendum: 
lege, wpoépeacav épetpois. 

Navem srpoepve.y protrahere in mare; navem mpoepéooey 
propellere in portum, in terram. Iterum, Od. 2, 73 

Nijas & écoupévws tpoepiccapev Arreipovee. 
legé cum Aristarcho mpoepéccapev: ut recte jam habetur Od. 
vy, 279 arrovdy & eis dpeva m poepeaaaper. At rursus mendose 
Od. o, 496 (497) thv © eis Sppov mpoépvacav; ubi codex ex 
melioribus mpoépecaav. 


438 é« & éxarduSnv Bicav éxnBor] (sic). 

444 opp itacocdpel dvaxta] Sic hodie editum, sed per- 
peram sine dubio, cum semper sit Favaxta. Lege 

épp” thacoperOa Favaxra. 
Scholiastes Ms. thaccdpuecOa treovacpa tod « et duo codd. 
ihacoperOa av. 

474 Médzrovtes éxdepyov o bé€ gdpéva réprer dxovev | 
Scholiastes Ms. a@ere?ras 6 oriyos; versus hic pro spurio 
habetur. 

482 peyan’ iaye vynos iovons] Cum Aeolicum sit Flaya, et 
Frayn, necessario corrigendum, péya Flaye vnos iovons. 

483 Svarpnocovea xédev0a] Ita editio prima Florentiae, 
unde in alias est propagatum xédevda. Sed codices nostri uni- 
versi rectius, 

Siampiocovca xédevOov: et sic Eustath. in Notis citat. 
Ita habetur et Od. 8, 429. 
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484 xara orpatov] Schol. Ms, Mera otparov. *Apiotapyos 
xata,ov Mera, Codd. plures Mera. 

485 ém’ nrrelpoto épvaaar| (sic). 

513 Kai spero Sevtepov avOis] Plures codd. Kal eipero 
SevTepov avtis. Recte. 

519 “Hpy] Schol. Ms. *Aplorapyos kat’ evOeiay (ov xara 
Sotuxny) "Hpn orav pw épeb now. 

522 My ce vonaon| Schol. Ms. ai mdcar My tt vonen’ ws 
M7 re hoSov adyopeve. 

529 éreppwoavTo dvaxtos| unus ex Harleianis, avaxti. 
Eleganter. Sic éweppwovro Od. v, 107 dativo jungitur, 

532 eis Ga dro] Legendum eis adad’ ado. vide v. 409. 

534 é€& édémv] aoyod. Ms. adddot peta tod p, e€E eOpéwr. 
Codices nostri variant; alii édéwv ab &os, alii édpémy ab pn. 
Hoe placet ; sed pronunciandum diovAdaBas, € | Spéwv, ut Sov | 
A€wr etc. 

535 °AAXN’ avrio éorav atravtes| Schol. Ms. éorav. dwevvov 
"HX Gov ypadewv, evavtiov To Meivac. 

543 Orr. vonces| Codd. meliores Noneans, 


548 Ovre Gedv mpdtepos tov xy eiceras|] Pro simplice 
Gamma reponendum Digamma; rov Feioerar, 


549 “Ov & av éyov| Sic Romana Eustathii, sed prima 
Florentina et scripti nostri omnes, ov dé x’ éyav. Eodem sensu 
utrumque, sed detur suum jus pluribus suffragiis, 

555 Mn oe mrapeirn] Cum semper Aecolica consonante yve- 
niant Féros, Felaw et cetera ex illis formata; etiam in media 
voce remanebit wapFelmy: et idcirco Tapevr@y semper primam 
syllabam producit apud Nostrum ut Il. z, 62, Aiowa aapes- 
rov, et 337 

Nov 6€ we mapevrovo’ adoxyos. Scribendum igitur ubique 
IlapFerrav, Et hoc loco pro Ilapedmy, certa emendatione, My 
ce wapéAOy; eadem prorsus sententia ut supra vers. 132 

Kyérre vom, érel ov Tmapedevoeat, ovdé we Telos, 
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et Od. A, 291. 
és ce TrapéedOor 

"Ev wavtrecot Sonrovcr. 

559 oddéons 8é rrodéas] Schol. Ms. Znvodoros worezs. Sed 
moAéas per crasin disyllabos est. 

565 aAX dxéovoa xalynoo, éu@ 8 emimelOeo wi0w] Sae- 
pissime lacuna sive hiatus venit ante éués. Ergo veri mihi si- 
millimum est, Aeolenses dixisse pro libitu vel éuos vel weds. 
unde Latini suum Meus: nam bona pars Linguae Latinae ab 
Aeolica profluxit. Lego igitur, 

"ANN axéovea Kabnco, we@ 8 eruTelfeo pio. 

567 brot eal cia’ ev ‘OdvuTre@ 

*"Accov icv? ote xév Tor aamtous yeipas edelw)] “IdvTe 
duali, qui comprehendere potest omnes deos quotquot in 
caelo? Hoc et ratio et ipse usus prohibet. Corrigo, 

My vw Tot ov ypaicpwow boot Geol cia’ ev “OX\pure@ 

*Acoov idvtes 6T av ToL adamtous yeipas edeio. 
é7 dy id ipsum est, quod éte xev. "Acooy iovres numero plu- 
rali, cominus pugnantes, ut Il, o, 105, ubi Juno ipsa loquitur, 

vyriot, of Znvi peveaivowev adppadéovtes, 

"Hé ti piv péwapey Katarratceyey aocor idvtes, 

*H Fésres né Bin. 

Ceterum Eustathius ad locum, ‘Apicrapyos admrovs, ’Apicto- 
davns aémrovs. At Scholiastes Ms. damtovs' ai rdcac 
démtous éyovet, Sic Hesychius, “Aemwrov, ioyupov, avixnron, 
Ergo ubi plus decies venit, damrou yetpes, ceterae editiones 
habebant demrrow. Fieri potest, ut utrumque mendosum sit, 

569 KaOjoto ériyvaw aca dfdov knp| Ad evitandum hia- 
tum lege Kai p axéovoa xabéfer’ érrvyvayrbraca. Sic supra 536 
ws 6 pev EvOa Kadéfer emi Apovov, et saepe alias, 

572 Mnrpi oidryn éminpa pépwv evewrEvm "Hpy] Rursus 
venit éminpa v. 578 ut hodie omnes codices, junctim verbo uno, 
At Scholiastes Ms. él jpa "Apictapyos id’ &y, érinpa. He- 
sychius utrumque habet: "H pa; rot dvtws, 7 Edy wai "Hpa, 
xapw, BorPevav, érixovpiav. Iatpi hiro érinpa pépwv Ari’ 
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Lege él pa épecv ex hoc versu 578, Recte, si Aeolica 
litera legas Fipa, ut Od. y, 164. em’ “Arpeidn *Ayapéuvorn 
npa pépovres. et Od. 1, 374 Aaol & ove ért mapmrav éb’ nuiv 
jpa épovowv. Porro Scholiastes Ms. Nevewrévm “Hpn’ apec- 
vov ypadew, TeTinuévyn Hrop. quae lectio sine dubio hic loci 
praeferenda. 

576 éc@AHs Eooerat 450s] Favdavw et omnia derivata Fador, 
Fndvs, Fidos, plane cogunt nos corrigere é¢ OAs éorat FHdos. 

577 Myrpi & éya tapapnyt] Recte Scholiastes Ms, wap- 
pyr: sic alibi rapdapevos, rappacba et wapdacis. Num- 
quam rapa, 

580 "Oduvprrios acreporntys, sic vy. 609 et Il. pw, 275] Rec- 
tius, ut opinor, nominativo Aeolico -td pro -rTjs, ut imrora 
Néortwp et centum alia, ’Agrepomnra. 

581 é& éSéwv] Rectius alii codices, é& éSpéwv ut et supra 
v. 534, 

582 ’Ad\Xa od Tov x’ éréecot] Repone ut ante, roy Feréecar. 

585 Mytpi didn év yepot tier] Scholiastes Ms. raoas 
évixds, év yerpt. Recte ut respondeat v, 591 (596) 

Meéyjcaca Sé maidds édéEaro yetpi Kimreddov. 

598 ’Qvoxde:] Sic hodie omnes libri. Sed Schol. Ms. Ofvo- 
yore laxads macat. Omnes editiones sine incremento 
Oivoxyde. Video vestigium aeolicae F. Quippe non ut ab 
olyouat @yerto, ita ab Aeolico Fowoyod fieri potest @voyoe ; 
sed Ionice Fowvoyder, vel cum incremento ’EFowoyder, 

599 "AcBeoros 5 dp évdpto yédws]| Sic hodie legitur sed 
legendum Aeolice yéXos: ut in dativo yét@ éxOavov. T'éiwra 
quidem semel Od. », 8 

"AAANANSL yéAwTa Kal evdpoc’yny Tapéyoucat, 
verum ibi emendandum, ’AAA7AnoD yéXov Te Kal. 

606 Ot wey Kaxxelovres] Scholiastes Ms. Oi ev 89 xel- 
OvTEes’ OUTM Tacal. 

608 Lloina’ eidvinet mparidecc:] Hoc mendosum est. Nam 
derivatae ab eiéw, et scio et video, habent Digamma. Sed 
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Scholiastes Ms. "ISuéyor. "Iwvixds dia rod 1. Lege ergo” Hdau- 


atos trolnce Fidulyo. mpamlbecat. 


ut Il. a, 380 "Odp’ dye tadr’ érrovetto Fibdvinet mparivecat 
et 482 Totes dalSara rrodda Fidulyot mpamrbeoo. 


IT. 


3 xata dpéva, os Ayt7a] Sanabitur hiatus, legendo dpév’ 
Sirs. 

4 Tipnon, or€on 5é aodéas] Schol. Ms. Tiunoer’, rodro 
evxTixdy. Oday, TOUTO UiroTaxTixev. Tino, optativi modi, 
éXéon subjunctivi. 

39 Once yap ér Euedrev] Lege, ut saepe alias, Oncesv 
yap p er’. 

53 Bovrjy S¢ mp@tov peyaQuuwv ile yepovtwy] Schol. Ms. 
Ai mrelous nal yapséorepas kai "Apsorapyou Bourn diya rod 
vy. Bournv 5€ Znvoddrov. Eadem fere ex hoc Eustathius. 
*I% plerumque apud Nostrum sedebat: est ubi tamen sedere 
fecit, ut IL. w, 553. 


95 tro § éecrovayitero yaia] Alii codices rectius, vo Sé 
orevay Cero, 
109 é1rea wrepoevta mpoonvda] Omnes omnino codices 
habent, 
ére ‘Apyeiotos pernvoa, ut Il. 4, 16. Quod rectius; 
illud alterum devenit ab editione Florentina. 
113 “Ivcoy éxmépoavr’] Schol. Ms. ro évredés, éxarép- 
cavrTi pot, ws (Od. «, 62) ypuceln xepxid Epacvev. 
117 ’H& ére nal AWoe}] Elegantius est, quod et Barnesio 
visum, 
Todlwy KaTéAvoe Kapnva. 
"HS éte xaddAvoes: notissimo et Homerico Aeolismo 
pro xatadvce.. 
127 Tpowv S dvipa Féxacrov éXoipea] Schol. Ms. &xa- 
orov, lElwy Exaarot dia tod i. Recte Ixion, si (quod cre- 
diderim) scripsit &cacraz, singulae decuriae unum ex Trojanis, 
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133 ‘IXiov éxmépoac] Scholiastes Ms, “Apetvov “I\wov, A1rep 
‘TAlov. Ego non accedo; sic alibi IldXov aid mwrodieBpor, et 
alia multa, 

137 eciatas é€v peyapos| Sic Hen. Stephanus edidit: sed 
codices scripti omnes, et editio Florentina, et Eustath. Efar’ ét 
weyapots. Atqui elar’ ubique est pro elato praeterito perfecto. 
Quare aut legendum censeo Efaras év weydpots, aut elyras evi 
p. sedent. 

141 Ov ydp ért Tpoiny] Schol. Ms. Odros 6 oriyos avar- 
pet THv audiBoriav, 516 év Tusw ov déperat. Idem hine dicit 
Eustathius. Nec tamen causam video, cur expungi debeat; 
cum verbis sublatis res tamen indicetur. 

165 Mnée éa] Lege pnd 8 éa, ut infra 346, vel Md’ éaa. 

192 ’ArpelSao] Schol. Ms. ai yapséorepau, ’Arpelwvos. 

193—197 Néiv pév wesparat] Schol. Ms. odrot of mevte 
abetobvTal, OS un TpoTpeTTixol eis KaTacToAny. Unum tamen 
ex quinque citat Aristoteles Rhet, 1. 2 numero plurali, 

Oupos dé péyas éori Stotpedéwv BacirHav: 
et sic duo codices ex nostris, Sed recte habet d:orpepéos Bacr- 
Ajos: propter versum sequentem: Ac? 5é Fe. nam € est avror, 
non avtovs. Schol. Ms. Avorpehéos Sacidjos’ ovTws ai macar 
wry THiS Znvoddtov, Nempe Zenodoti editio habebat dcotpe- 
déwv Bacirnov. 

205 @& é3wxe] Schol. Ms. Gwe ixavdv 7d Saxe. 

206 oxijrrpov] Dion Chrysost. Orat. 1. va odiow éuBacz- 
evn. Sed Codd. aliquot in margine adscribunt Né@os, et sic 
editio prima Florentina, 

211 &fovro, épyrvOev 5é xa’ eSpas] Lege, ut aboleatur 
hiatus, "AdA0o wév p’ Eovrs 7, épntubev te Kal’ pas. 

216 Aicyioros S€ avnp] Tres codices cum editione Floren- 
tina, 6’ avyp. Recte, nam prior syllaba ambiguae est a 
tatis: vel lege Aioytotos 8 by advip; vel aloxieros 8 dp’ dvanp 


218 cuvoxwxdte, aitap trepbe] Lege svvoywxores, acd 
Nihil apud hune Poetam frequentius, quam pluralia cum dua- 
libus jungi, 
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232 *Hé yuvaira vénv] vény novam non juvenem; ut Od. 
A, 446 viwdny vény novam nuptam. Sed oratio conorlfer ; 
7 emideveat ypuco, 7) yuvatKos vens; non yuvaixa vénv. Forte 
legendum, 

"Hé yuvaixi vén va pioyear ev didornte. 

252 Ovdsé rl mw—Keptouéwv dyopeves] Schol. Ms. Of 
mwévre oTixot ws TepiTTol aGerobyra. 

258 elf « étt o adpawovta Kiynoopwat, Os vU ep Bde] 
Schol. Ms. ef «° ére* ai péev “Aptotdapyov elyov, ef Sé TL Keyr- 
goat. Lrorepatos ciyelowar ypader. Os vi Tep woe. ‘H 
Lewerynticy, OF TO Wapos Tep. 1 Macoadtwrtixy, borepov 
avTis. 7 d€ Kata Pirnpova, év Aavaoicww, Placet postremum ; 
év Aavaoio:, publice,inconventu. Sic Il, «, 648 [(so in his 
Poet. Gr.)] 6s yw” aovdnrov ev ’Apyeloucw épe€er. 

266 €xmeoe Saxpv] Schol. Ms. ruvés ypadovew “Exduye ; 
idem habet Eustathius. 

269 aypeiov idav amrenop£ato daxpv] Cum semper sit Friday, 
necessario hic corrigendum a@ypetov opwv. Alii codices dzo- 

popéaro. Utrumque habet Hesychius. Sed rectius amopopfaro, 
et sic Etymol. Mag. 

274 Niv dé 70 81) péy’ dpiorov] Aliqui codices cum editione 
Florentina rode péy’ apiorov; alii rod av, Utrumvis melius 
quam 70 67), quod ex Romana Eustathii profluxit. 

278 ‘Ava & 6 wtodimopGos ‘Odvacevs] Schol. Ms, o wroXi- 
mropboy’ ol rws “Apiotapyos. tives dé ywpis Tod apOpov, caxds. 

287 évOade Tot oreiyovtes| Ita sola habet editio Florentina. 
Codices nostri omnes et Eustathius év0aS’ ért. + Recte. 


288 "T\cov éxrépoavt’| Nec eéxmépcavr’ cum Apostropho 
valet éxmrépoavre numero duali, nec éxwépaayta accusativo sin- 
gulari, sed dativo, éxépoavts: vréoyov Tou (i.e. cor) éxmép- 
cavt7t. Vide supra 113, 


307 dev péev ayadv vdwp| Sic omnes nostri codices, Sed 
Eustathius variam lectionem profert; &@ev, inquit, 7 o6:., 
Placet posterius, ubi non unde, Qui fieri potuit, ut rivus 
aquae ex arbore fluxerit? Lucret. Prostrati in gramine molli 
Propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae, 
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314 xarnoOe Trerpvydras| Eustathius Zenodoto tribuit 
tititovras vel ut alibi habet rerrifovras. 

315 Mirnp 8 apdberoraro odupopévn| tatro o tam turpi 
hiatu sine dubio mendosum est; quod demonstrat facilitas emen- 
dationis 

Myrnp 8 audurorar ododupopévy ira réxva. 

316 AaBev aydiayviay| Schol. Ms. awd rod aydiatw, 
aphiaya, audiayer. 

330 Keivos @ @s aydpeve] Etymologicon Magnum vy. Keivos. 
Zenodotus, inquit, xeivds @ ws (sic): sed Aristarchus xeivos 
tooo. Hoc posterius placet, 

339 Ilod 5%) cvvyGeciac] Omnes codices et Eustathius in Notis 
Hj 8, ut Il. e, 472. “Exrop, 37 bn roe pévos oiyerat. Lod 
venit ex editione Florentina. 

355 mpiv twa wap Tpdav adroyo xataxoiunOjva| Schol. 
Ms. év trois "Apiotapyou vrrouvnwace II ply Treva wep. ov Karas. 
Sed quid illud est, wy tes, mplv teva? ne aliquis, prius- 


quam aliquem? Quid porro est, wap Tp@wv adroyw, apud 
Trojanorum uxorem? an una mulier omnium Trojanorum 
uxor erat? Lego 


Tpiy run wap Tpdwv ardoye. 
Nemo domum prius redeat, quam uxorem aliquam Troja- 
norum captivam sibi sortiatur. Il. o, 122 cai reva Tpwiddwv 
kai Aapdavidev. 


397 “Orav é&v® 4 év8a yévovtar] Schol. Ms. Pévevras, of 
dvepot. of dé anbeis weraypadovet, Tévnras: scilicet Ta xUpara. 


409 See yap xara Ovucv] Hunc versum Aristarchus a@ere?, 
apud Athenaeum et ex eo Eustathium. Recte, meo quidem 
judicio. Venit enim Menelaus avroywaros, ut minor frater et 
cotidianus conviva; non quod ézoveiro Agamemnon, nunc magis 
solito, Nullus umquam conventus aut convivium in Menelai 
tentorio habetur, sed semper in Agamemnonis. 

411 rotos d érevyouevos| Omnes nostri, uno excepto, Totcu 
& evyouevos. Rectius, nam érevyopuevos est fere cavy@mevos, 
glorians, non precans, 
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434 xvésote dvaE avipay *Ayapéuver] Sic unus codex, 
sed ceteri omnes rectius “Aydmeuvor, ut ubique alias. 

435 Mnyxére viv 690 ai@c] Schol. Ms. "Apiorapyos, Mnyxére 
viv 578 avOr; Znvodoros, Myxére viv 8) tadta ; KadXiotparos, 
My«ére 67) viv raira. 

448 trayypiceot jepéGovto] Duo codices et Eustathius in 
notis, jepéOovra:r, Cum enim Palladis aiyls esset dyrjpaos et 
aQavarn, omnino ex Homeri persona jepéPovras dicendum erat, 
non yepéOovro ; quasi jam tum periisset. 

451 év 5 dpévas apoev Exactov] Omnes omnino codices, 
editio Florentina et Eustathius in notis dpcev éxaetw. Recte. 
Sic IL A, 11 

péeya 5@ abévos EwBar Exacr@ Kapdin. 
Et sic £,151. Sed ubique legendum, wpce Fexacrw. 

453 TloXeuos yAvkiwv yéver né véer@ar}| Ut adjectivum 
aeque congruat cum véerPar ac cum 7rodXepos, omnino scriben- 
dum est yAvxiov yéver’, Et sane diu post Homeri saeculum 
7 et » inventa sunt; e et o tam longas syllabas quam breves 
notabant, 


MENIN AEIAE THEA TIEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS 

. 462 dyaddopevat mrepiyerow] Schol, Ms. ’Apicrapyos, 
"AyadXopeva, iv’ 4 mpds TO €Ovn. add ovde Td “Ayad- 

Aopmevat dyapr. Eadem Eustathii sententia, Sed recte omnino 
aya\Aopeva, quia statim sequitur mpoxabifovr@y, non mpoxa- 
@vfouc@v. Florentina princeps Editio, et omnes codices, uno 
dempto, ayaddopueva. 


510 éxarov Kal elxoot Baivor] Sic quidem scripti et editi; 
sed cum «al non in dapoe sit sive prima pedis syllaba, sed in 
Géces, brevis esse debet; lege ergo éelxoce, ut passim. 

516 rév dé tpajxovta] Codex Etonensis et duo ex Harlei- 
anis, trois 8%. Recte. Sic infra 524, 584, 542, 545, 556, 568, 
603, 630, 633, 637, 733. 


518 viees "Iplrov peyabijov] Semper alias “Iperos hic cor- 
ripit secundam syllabam ; et apud Virgilium 
Iphitus et Pelias mecum, quorum Iphitus aevo— 
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651 *“Evvadim avéperpovty| Scribe et pronuntia, 
*Evvad.wvdperbovtn, more Acolico: ut Sappho, 
mukva OwyytTes wrép am wpavabépos Sia perrw 

i.e. dpava aidépos. 


665 *Acre{Ancay yap of addot] Schol. Ms. of dvravupla 
éotlv, ovx apOporv. oi, ait, pronomen est, non articulus, 
Ergo vertunt omnes of sibi. Falluntur omnes ignorantia 
Aeolismi: of sibi semper est For. Ergo hic lege ydp ot dddor: 
non yap oi adAou, 

680 rév dé tpujxovtra| Lego tois dé, vide supra ad 516; et 
sic hic nonnulli codices. 

681 Niv 8 avd rods Seco] Oratio est dvaxdrovbos. Le- 
gerim Noy av rov boco1, ut redditio sit v. 685 trav a’. Vel 
certe nominativo casu, ut paulo ante v. 676, of & dpa Nicupor, 
...TOv av PDeldumos; et fere ubique. Non veri absimile est 
Homerum dedisse, Niv & aif bacor rep Td TeXacryixdr. 

720 roEwy ev etdotes ips wayerPasr| Semper est fips. Ergo 
hic versui et metro obstat, immo ipsi sensui. Explicat Eusta- 
thius hoc modo, eidores wayeoOar Sta roEwv. Sed corrigo 

Tofwv ed Feidores, 78€ payeo@ar: et periti roEsKis et 
periti eyyelns. Haec diversa fere sunt, vide Il. ¢, 277, v, 716, 
o, 472. 

731 "Ackrn riod Sio aide] versus Nayapdés et deformis ; 

semper enim ’AcxAnmids penultima est brevi. Lege ergo, 
‘AckAnmiogw bvo waide; vide supra 518. 

734 of r éyov "Opuémov] Lege ex codicibus scriptis et edi- 
tione Flor. of & éyov, ut locis ceteris. 

748 dum Kai eixoou vijas| Corrige vw xal éeixoct, vide 
supra 510. 


751 of 8 aud’ iveproy Titapnowv épy evéuovto] Vide 
singularem reperti hujus praestantiam ; virtute Aeolicae Fau 
dico legendum, 


Terdpnocoy Fépy’ évéuovro. 
Turapnooos, sic centum fere alia, KaSnoads, Ladpvdynecds, 
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mAeuvpd, ta wAevpa. Eadem fere ex hoc Eustathius. Probat 
etiam wapeva Etymologus, v. taped. Et cum dicat Aecolenses 
7 dona dicere, genere neutro; veri haud absimile est Homerum 
Aeolensem sic scripsisse. Sed haec lis Grammaticorum in 
lingua deperdita jam tolli non potest. 

40 aif dderés 7 aryoves 7 Euevai| sic editi, sed codices 
uno excepto omnes Ai@’ édeXes Gyovos T Ewevar. Recte: nam 
prius 7 sine ullo sensu est; ad metrum scilicet sustinendum: 
quasi vero non in ictu et caesura passim breves syllabae finales 
producuntur ; scilicet in prima syllaba pedis, seu Dactyli sive 
Spondei. 

42 «ai éoyruv ddr] Libri scripti, editiones Flor. et 
Rom. vréywcov. Schol. Ms. taroyiov' “Apirrodpdvnys dé émovrvov 
ypader. Etymol. m. “Tardéyuov, ‘“Hpwdiavds dé dca Tod @ errdyiov. 

46 “H towocde éov| Amabant, credo, hiatus; non solum 
tolerabant. Dedit poeta "H towoiros éwv: ut passim. Vel 
totoorep, ut vy, 159, "“AAAa Kal ws, Tolnrep éotc’ ev vnvel 
veéc bw. 

52 od« av 6y peivetas apnidirov Mevéraor] Sic codices: 
sed malim "Ac «ev 57 peiveras, Si Maneres—tum scires: ut 
8, 535 

Avpiov nv apetny duacioetas, ai wx’ é€mov eyxos 
Melvy erepyopevor. 
et 6, 34 Al nev 8 xaxodr otrov dvarAjoarTes OhwvTat. 

57 Adivoy éo00 ylrwva)| “Ecco ut reliqua éoro etc. ubique 
F habent (sic). Lege Aavov Féooo. Hesychius. 

100 xai ‘Arefavdpou évex’ dpyys] Locus mendosus. ‘Apyy 
non est Inceptum, sed aut initium aut imperium. Corrigo 

elvex’ euns Epidas, kal ’AXeEavdpou évex’ arns. 
propter Alexandri noxam, injuriam, peccatum, Sic Helena 
in Z, 356 

elvex’ éueto xuvds, cal "AXeEavdpov even’ arns. 

120 SirAaxa pappapénv] Eustath. év rais “Apiorapyouv, 
Znvodotov, kai ’Apictopavovs éxddcect, haci ypadecOa Ai- 
@wraka topdupényv. Iterum Il. x, 440 AlmAaxa pappapénv 
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"Iqrmous pev yap éace kal Gpyata Trotkiia yadko. 

Avtdp 06 welos é@v éremwetro otiyas avdpav. 

A, 264 Avrap 6 Tov dAXwv éreTw@XeiTo otlyas avdpar. 
et €, 214 

éyyos mev xatémnkev emt yOovl rovAvPoteipn, 

Avrap 6 peisyidiot mpoonlSa Towéva rady. . 
Ceterum nihil refert, quod est avtdp yiAds, non o Widds, ob as- 
peritatem duplicis literae. Sic enim supra y, 18, Avtdp 6 dodpe 
évw, meliores exdoceis habuerunt sine articulo, avtap Sovpe. 

204 vycptes Eevres] Non placet res mes. Melius tres 
codices ynueprés éeutras. 

209 Tpwerotv dyetpopevorciv| Rectius codices scripti omnes 
et Eust. in Notis 

"AA Ste &) Tpweccw ev aypopévorow Ewry Ger. 
Typothetae incuria exciderat év ex editione Florentina: inde alii 
ex conjectura dederunt aye:poyévoiow. 

210 Stavtwv péev Mevédraos| Lego 

Dravres pév 
ut congruat cum versu sequente, "Auda 6° éfopeva. 

212 pubous cai pndea wacw vpaivov| Casaubonus ad Theo- 
critum ¢. ix corrigit édamworv. Recte. épaivoy pvGovs, in 
concione loquebantur. Sic Il. o, 295, Nore, pneéte tadra 
vonpata daiv’ évi Snuw. Sed vdaivew est dolos, fabulas, con- 
texere. Scholiastes:"Tdawov, davepa érolovy, édeyov, Legebat 
Edpavor, 

220 gains xev Caxorov tiva éupevar| Iterum hiatu versus 
corrumpitur; omnes scripti uno excepto, et Eustath, in Notis, 
Caxorov Té Ti’ Eupevas. Sine dubio vere, 

221 “AN ote 57 p’ Sma Te peyadnv] p’ dra habet editio 
Florentina. Sed omnes scripti "AAX' bre 6) oma tre. Recte. 
Neque enim hic ullus usus rod pa: quod metro solum inservit, 
nihil sententiae. 


224 Ou tote y GS ‘Odvcijos ayaccaped’ cides idovtes| Bene 
sit Aeolismo, qui omnes versus aut sanat aut uti spurios detegit, 
Journal of Philology. Vou, X11. 10 
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"Ayacodpel’ eidos idovres: atqui more Homerico, qui ubique 
ebtinet, debuit esse "“AyaooayeBa Feidos Fiddvtes. Sententia 
egregie finitur in versu priore, Ov« day émeir “Odvonl ¥ 
€pisaeve Bpotos aAdos: in hoc autem nullus est sensus. Sic 
Od. o, 320. Apnoroo’vy ov« dv pow éplaceey Bpotds adXos. 
Et 7, 286. O78 "Odueéus, ovd" av tis épiccee Bpotos ados. 
Et , 126—ov6é xé ris tou "AXAos avijp epicere natabynrar 
av@pe@rev. In his omnibus locis sententia clauditur, 

240 “H dedpo pev erovro] Sedpo ultimam producit, quae 
scilicet in ictu est. Olim tamen erant, qui hic legebant devpa. 
Hesychius, Acipa, defpo. Et sic Codex Academicus*, °H devpo 
pev. Attice erat Sevp/, longa finali, sed crediderim ab Homero 
esse 

“H ev dedp’ Exrrorto. 
"Eosrorto, ut versu priori éo7réa Oy. 

244 év Aaxedaipovs avdc). 

252 iv’ dpxia micta tauntar] Tres codices rayuyre, duo 
tapnat. Utrumvis probe; modo non adsciscas rapnrac. 

257 rol Sé véwyrac] Quattuor ex nostris Codd. veéa@mr. 
Recte, ut supra v. 74. 


270 é7i yeipas éyevav] Schol. Ms. éyevoy dia ro 6: i F 
dvadoyoiv T@ wicyov. Recte: et sic reperio in tribus scriptis 
et Edit. Florentina. 


286 arotwéuev jv tiv’ éovxev] Mendose, quia semper est 
Féo.xev. Harleianus unus "Hyt’ égréoie; sed nec hoc stare 
potest. Lege"”H» re Féouxe, Vide a, 126. 

301 droyou & ardor puyetev] Schol. Ms. ad Il. e, 406 citat 
adAdovot Sapeier, Eustath. hic dayetev  peyetev: Harleianus 
unus, puyetev, et intra lineas pro varia lectione dayezev; alter in 
ipso textu dapezev, Hoe placet; quod praeter stuprum etiam 
servitutem denotet. 

346 domlda ravtoce icnv] Ut effugias illum hiatum, vel 
legas wavtoce Fionv; ut semper est Ficos: vel mavtoo’ éloeny, ut 
aliquot codices hic et alibi habent. 

* Le. the Cambridge MS. in the Barnes's CCC, called ‘*Coll, Benedicti” 
Library of Corpus Christi College, on 1, 189 (p. 144), 
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348 od’ Eppntev yadxorv] Eustath. "AdXot ypddover, yar- 
nos. Scholiastes Ms.’Apictapyos yadxov, dpewor Sé yadKos, 
os “O &é Sevtepos wpvuTo yadk@, Fyouv Sopart. Recte, ut 
videtur ; et tum of erit r@ éyyer. 

349 *Aoaid: ev xpatep7| Edit. Flor. et 4 codices avid: évi 
Kpateph. Harleianus unus recte, Acid’ évi kpatep7. 

351 6 je wpotepos kaw’ éopye] Atqui semper est Féopye. 
Corrige ergo mpotepos xax’ epefe, ut mox 354 

Eewodsxov nana peEat, 

357 Ava péev aomidos 7AGe] Saepe redit hic versiculus: 
qui si vere ab Homero est, Licentia nescio qua pronuntiabitur 
Ava ev, ut “Apes apes. Non enim tribrachys pro dactylo hic 
ponitur ad exprimendam celeritatem; non magis quam mo- 
lossus pes trium longarum ad tarditatem exprimendam. Quid 
si legat quis Avampo ev, pede proceleusmatico, ut Capitibu’ 
mutantes pinus, Parietibus textum caecis iter? 

359 “Avtixpv Sé rapal ANaTapyv] ‘Avrexpd dicitur et avre- 
Kpus, ut perony) weaonyds, evOd evOds &c, Priora d corripiunt. 
Ergo rectius scribetur avtixpds, ubi ultima longa est. 

367 Nov Oé woe év xelpeco’ éaryy| Sic editio Florentina et 
Codex unus: sed sex habent év yelpecow dyn Eidos: ut Il. 
or, 801 

lav 6€ ot ev yelpecow dyn SodtydoKioy &yyos. 
Lege igitur, Nov dé wou év yelperot Fayn. Vide Dissert. 

376 xewn 5é tpupdrera du Eotrero] Ne versum deturpet 
hiatus iste, lege, cewvn dé tpupareva cvvértreTo Yelp Tayely. 

400 °H 17} pe mpotépw] Scholiastes Ms.: 76 4 mrepiotracréor, 
To 6€ wn o€upréor. 

409 eicoxe a’ 7) ddoxov| Eustath. ad Od. 6, 12, "A@eretras 
KATA TOUS Taratovs, Sid TO pendétroTE NEyerv Tov Tontny AovAas 
Tas Geparaivas adda Apwds 7) Apwidas. 

411 xeivov topovvéovea réyos| Duo codices ropoavéovea, 
a mopcaivw. Ita legerunt Hesych. Etymol. M. et Eustathius, 

441 dirérnre rpareclopev edynbévre] 

10—2 
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442 od yap mamoTté p’ Ode Epws pévas| Eustathius ad 
locum, aliam lectionem memorat, Ov ydp amore pw’ Gde hpéevas 
pos audexaduwev. Recte, et sic effugimus hiatum. Ubique 
Epos épor, non épws Epwra. Vide & 294 et 314 [315]. 

443 ovd' Ore oe mpotepov) Omnes codd. uno excepto 
mpotov; ut sententia quoque postulat. Eustathius etiam in 
Not. wparor, et Strabo. 

453 éxevOavoy ef ris idovto] Ob necessitatem THs F, apparet 
emendandum esse el xe FidowrTo. Et sic 450 [459] pro jv tw’ 
€otxe lege ty Te Féowxe, vide supra 286. 


IV. A. 


2 Xpvoéw ev darrédm] Sic scripti et editi. Sed legendum 
ypucéew evi SaTrédo. 
Nam ypveé disyllabon est, ut versu sequente ypuceos. I, a, 
15 ypucéw ava cxyTTpe. 

3 Nextap é@voyoe] Eustath. ad locum Znvddoros evmvo- 

voet. Utrinque peccatum est ignorantia tis F. Lege 
Néxtap €Forvoyoes: vide Il. a, 598. 

24 "Hpy & ovw éyade or 005 yoror] Sic @, 461. Enustath. 
ad Od. 8, Ovx éyade. oftm twés. add’ 9 TAclav yphois Tav 
avrvypadwrv, ov xéyade. Sed plures nunc codices ove éyade; 
(“non pili interest” struck out] et sic Hesych. et Etymologus. 

27 IIdvov, 78 aréXectov idpad’ dy iépwca] Scholiastes Ms. 
[Spd 0’, dvri rod iSpa te: adel yap ducovAXaBws 6 Torys. 
Recte hoc: semper enim (dpe casu accusativo, nusquam (Sparta. 

41 064 rot dirou avépes éxyeydact| Duo codices Harleiani 
cum Editione Florentina, éyyeyaacu. Recte, Vide 3, 493 et 
alibi. Hesychius, Eyyeyaact, eioi, yeyaacu. 

52 tawvy ovts eyo) Ne admittatur Hiatus, cavent duo 
codices Harleiani, rawy obrou eyo. 

66 mecpdv & ds Kev Tpdes] Omnes codices scripti Tepav 
5 ws. 
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71 wetpav & ws Kev] Saepe quidem Infinitivus pro Im- 
perativo ponitur, verum hic loci nihil opus erat. €8¢, 
mweipa © ws kev dy, ut Od. 6, 545 
mwelpa, OTws Kev 57 anv watplda yalav ixnas. 
75 olov & agtépa rjxe| Sic editi scriptique inconcinno hiatu. 
Sed quam prompta emendatio, 
olov & aatép’ ence, ut a, 48, wera S lov enxe. 


82 °H p' avris|] Hoe interrogative efferendum, Numquid 
rursus erit bellum,an Juppiter pacem statuet? Non 
ut vulgo aut bellum erit aut pax. °H fa, num, numquid, 
ut mox 93°H pa vv pol te ridoto. 

84 Zeds, bor avOpdrwv tayins modkéuowo TéruKtac] Non 
placent duo illi genitivi' Unus Harleianus, 

Zevs, oor avOpwros: atque eadem varietas Il. 7, 224. 

91 Aady, of ot érovto am’ Aicnroto poawy] Eustath. Aadr, 
ypaderas Avodpav. Nostri codices Aadv. Porro lege 

Of Fou érovt’ ap’ am Aionroto poawy 


[originally érovro rap’, altered to the above]. 


94 émumpoéuev Taxvv iov] Scholiastes Ms. ’Apictapyos, émi 
mpocuev. Mevexpatns sé, vd’ év. Ita plerique codices, unus 
tamen Harleianus évi mpoéuev. 

96 paditota AreEavipw Bacidjt} Lego waduor dp’ ’Aneé. 

109 rod Képa éx xepadys] Scholiastes Ms. cépa, cvvadorhy 
Tov xépaa. Ergo non est hic hiatus, cum syllaba pa longa sit. 

115 Mevédaov adpriov apyov ayaiév] Non placet dpydv 
ayaidy continuo post vies dyatév. Quattuor scripti “Apyiov 
"Arpéos viov, ut supra v. 98. Recte. 

117 ’APXijra, wrepdevta, peNatvéwv Epp’ oduvawv| MeXa- 
véwy habet Scholiastes Ms. Sed Eustathius, a@erodor, inquit, 
oi madatol. Eum vide. 

125 AlyEe Bids, veupy dé péy’ iaxev] Lego Fiaye, ut ubique: 

Ady&e Bids, veupn péya Flayev, arto 8 dieros. 

131 Tlardds épyer wviav, 60 ndéi N€Eato Urvw] Unde natum 

est illud XeEaro? Cum Editiones Florentina, Romana, scrip- 
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tique ad unum omnes Aé£erau. Praeterea ubique est Fade. 
Lego igitur 

Ilavdds eépyes pviav, o Fnbddi AeEeras tarvm. 
6, id quod 6s qui, passim, 

134 ev & érece Swortips apnpote mixpos cvetos] Lego ad 
evitandum hiatum; ev & érece Cworip [ap apnpere struck 
through] évrapnpéts. Vide IL p, 456, Od. e, 236. 

135 Acad ev dp] An Atampo pev? Vide y, 357. 

151 ws & eidev veipov te] Lege ws dé Fidev. Tres Har- 
leiani, ws dé idev. 

158 Gdov wéAce Cpxiov alua te apvev] Lege ex codice 
Harleiano m7 éXo+t opxtov alwa Kat’ apvar. 

178 rerécer’ “Ayapéuvey] Sic edunt: cum codices habeant 
rexécet. Sed EKustathius in Notis bis reAécou. 

213 eidxev oiordvy] Schol. Ms. ro €Axev “lands. Nostri 
omnes libri, cum augmento efAxev. 

219 qacce, Ta of mote tarpi| Sic libri: sed quid of warpi, 
sibi patri? Lege Ilacce, rd Fé wore. @ tratpi, suo patri. 

232 cal p ods wey orevdovtas idov] Cum semper sit Fidor, 
lege dpa et sic v. 240. 


262 cdv 5é wretov Séras, daomep éuoi] Sic omnes libri: sed 
vel lege cdv—éyov vel coi—éoil. 


264 olos mapos ev'yeo eivar] Duo codices tollunt hiatum, 
olos tapos evyeat elvat. 

Ilapos, To mapos ye saepe cum verbo praesentis temporis. 

265 tov 8 ad "[dopueveds] Lege cum 4 Harleianis et Edit. 
Florentina, tov 8 avr’. 

269 éyevoay] Erratum typographicum per editiones pro- 
pagatum, Omnes libri cum Edit. Flor. et Rom. éyevay, 

277 rw dé 7° dvevGev éovte] Lege ta 3° Er’. 

280 apntOowyv aifnav] Omnes codices cum Edit. Flor, Eust. 
in Notis, d:corpehéwy aifmav: ut supra 8,660. Unus Harleianus 
in margine, yp. apyniGowr. 
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286 Xda@i pev, od yap eorx’, drpuvéwev ort xerevw] Lege 
et distingue, fai pév, ode Féotx’ orpuvéwev, ote KerXevw. Vide 
359. 

287 avoyerov idt wayerOar] Lege avwyere Fids payerBat, 
Plurale verbum cum nomine duali, passim. 

295 audi péyav Wedayorra, "AXdotopd te, Xpoutdv te] 
Vertunt Magnum Pelagontem. Quo vero pacto magnum ? 
Pelagon, Alastor, Chromius nomina sunt mera; ut illi 
e, 677, 

év? 6 ye Koipavov eikev, "AXactopa te Xpopudy Te, 

“Adcavopov &," Adv te, Nornpova te, Ipiraviv re. 
Hic Alastor et Chromius Lycii sunt pro Trojanis pugnantes, ibi 
Pyli sunt contra Trojanos. Corrige 

‘Apoi Méynv, TeXayovra 7’,’AXacropa te, Xpopiov Te. 
Méyns nomen proprium, ut saepe alias, unde Meyadns. 

300 dvayxain wodeul&y| Suavius paullo codex unus cum 
Editione Florentina, "Avayxaiy wodeuifou. 

335 dpunaee cai dpEevay modeuoro] Sic editi et scripti. Sed 
Homerus vix potuit aliter, quam 

oppnoee kal dpEeve wrodemouo. 

341 Lddiv pév 7° éréouxe] Lege, ut jam antea, [div pév 
pa Feouxe. 

345 xpéa eSyevat] Non est hiatus, sed xpéa est ultima 
longa, a xpéaa, ut Képa,a Képaa. Vide supra 109. 

367 Ilap 5€ ot éotyxer] Supra 329 eieryxer, ubi aliquot 
codices éornes, ut et hic pro éoryxet, aliquot efotjxe. Non 
flocci interest: tantum in ambobus locis idem verbum servetur. 

372 dirov rrwxatéuev nev] Quattuor Harleiani, Eustathius 
in Notis, Hesychius, et Ktymologus, rrwaxagéwev. Recte.. 

374 as hacar, of yw idovto] Ex Aeolismo. oportet. Fidovta: 
Quam prompta vero emendatio, @s gdacay of Fe Fidovto. 
é, wiv eodem prorsus sensu et usu. 

382 of O eel ovv @yovTo ide] Harleianus unus "Héé.. Lege 
@youT HOE. 
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3 “Apyetouce yevouro, idé] Duo codices 75é. Lege yévour’ 78é. 

4 Aaié oi éx xédpv80s| Sic codices uno dempto omnes, date 
non daiev. Et causas narrat omissionis tod v Eustathius ad 
locum. Frustra. Nimirum pv prohibetur a F, Aazé For: at v. 7 
recte daiev dé patos. 

12 tw of atoxpwévte evavtiw opunOnrnv] Codices aliquot 
évavtiov; omnes fere cum Edit. Flor. épynOnrnv. Lego 

T@® Fou atroxpwOévres evaytiov wpunOyntny. 
Sic amoxpwrtévtes (sic) Eust. in Not. et Codex Harleianus pro 
varia lectione. | 

30 yelpos EXova" érréeaor] Cum ubique sit Fésros, dedit hic 
Poeta, yeupes EXovoa Férecot. 

47 orvyepos & apa piv oKxdtos ete] Duo Harleiani popos 
elXe. 

50 €W éyyei oEvdevts] Lege éyye: of. ne fiat hiatus, Etymol. 
voce "Apyei. Adtrat at dotixai, &c. Hi dativi ante consonantem 
dividuntur, ante vocalem non dividuntur. 

90 ovr’ dpa Epxea ioyec] Versus hiuleus. Lege oir’ dp & 
épxea y ioyet. “Ap & ut versu praecedente dp Te. 

106 @s édpar’ evxowevos}] Unus Harleianus et Eustath. 
Text. et Not. as ddr’ évevydpevos, Recte, ut 119 xal érred- 
YET aL. 

115 «Ad por] Melius alii codices, «A DGi pev. 

118 0s 6é€ ré wp advdpa édeiv| Si legis avép’ éneiv, effugies 
hiatum, Sed édeiy est totepov mparov, ut notat Scholiastes ; 
quare forte verius, Ads 6é Té uw’ dvdpa Fudeiv. 

159 év@" viots Iptazovo] Omnes libri et Editio Flor. et 
Eust. in Notis Tias Ipsaporo. 

161 €& avyéva a&e] Plures codices d&y: lege, é& avdyéva 
Fa&n. 

162 oprios € Bods] Sic libri omnes: sed sensus ipse 
flagitat dé Boos. 
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183 cada & ov« old’ ef Oeds éore] Lege cada 8 ov Foid’. 

211 dépav yapw Exrope Siw] Schol. Ms. é& riot, Tpwecos 
dépev yapw immodapocr. ; 

219 wplv y’ emi vad rad avdpi | 

221 dyéwv éemiBijoeo, bppa idnar] Lege émiPyoeat, dbpa 
Fiénat. Conscendes, idem quod conscende. 

227 dé£at, eyo 8 immwy atoBicopat| Schol. Ms. amoPy- 
couat, Znvodsotos émtSynoouar. .Et sic Harleianus unus pro 
varia lectione. Inepte. 

247 vids peyadntopos “Ayyicao] Editio princeps, scripti 
quos vidi omnes habent, vids pev auvpovos Ayyicao. Rectius. 

(955 dxveiw & tov ériSawépev] Eustathius in Notis et 
unus Harleianus é7i@npevac ut saepe alibi. Placet. 


270 rav ot & éyévovro évi peyapoucs yevéOdrns] Eustathius 
in Notis, Editio princeps, omnes codices yere@An. Unus tantum 
Harleianus in margine yp. yevébAns. Ceterum hiatus iste 
vovro e sine dubio mendosus. Lego tay Fo &£ éyévovt’ eivl 


peyapoure yevedrys. 

yevéOAn stirps, ut Od. v, 130 Palnxes, tol wép toe éuns 
é€eror yevéOrns. Hesychius yevébrns, yeveds, yevérews. Cete- 
rum ad evitandum hiatum lego éyévovr’ eivi, ut alibi non raro 
pro évi: vel éyévovt’ dp évi. 

273 apolucba av Kréos érOAdv] Kav nusquam alibi venit 
apud nostrum, LKustath., Editio princeps, scripti omnes apol- 
pea xev. Unus Harleianus xe. Sic 6, 196, Ei rovr@ xe 
AaBorper, eeXrolunv Kev ’Ayatovs. 

293 Aiyun & e£eyv0n] Schol. Ms. ’Apletapyos e£ervOn, 
ZLnvodoros dé eEecvOn. Recte Zenodotus: sic infra 661 alyua 
dé duéoovTo patwoca. 

297 Awelas & émcpovce|] Pleriyue codices cum Eustathio 
aTopovee, descendit, desiliit de curru. Reete, Sic e, 837. 

311 Kai wi Kev &v@ amodorto Favat] Sic omnes scripti 
editique. Et sic infra 388 «al vi xev &vO amddovro “Apns. Sed 
uterque versus mendosus; quod in posteriore hiatus ostendit, 





. 
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Lego, xai wi nev ev’ arddwre Favak, et cai wi Kev evO’ am- 
Awrev “Apns. Nam azodorro non est periisset, sed periret, 
pereat. 

317 amo Ovporv EdXovro] Omnes codices ex Pupoy, ut mox 
346. 

318 vmeképepey modéuoto] Omnes libri vwreEeepe, sine vy, 
Lego 

vmeEehepe mWrodEpoL0. 

338 “ApBpociov sia wéqXov, by of yapiTes Kapov aval] 
Versus nothus. Oportuit éy Fo: contra metrum. Manus autem 
nuda erat, non sub peplo, Nec peplum hic describendum erat, 
sed supra v. 315. 

340 iyop olas wép te peer] Sic Libri et Grammatici veteres. 
Sed malim fywp olov wep Te péex, genere neutro, ut oxap, 
eéXdwp. Vide v, 416, 

343 1) 8¢ uéya iayovca dad 0] Versus prorsus deformis cum 
triplice hiatu. Lego, “H 6€ péya Fiayovea x’ amd Feo, 

346 é« A@upov Exntac] Omnes codices édorTo, ut supra 317, 

349 “H ovy Gadus] Lege ut semper alias, 7 ov Fads. 

350 Ei dé ov vy’ és moXenov mwrjceat| Schol, Ms. & rece 
ypaderat, ei dé Kal és modewov. Videtur rectius; licet hodie 
codices av ¥’. 

356 yéepe 8 eyyos exexArto Kal Taye’ lar] 

358 woddd Atcooméevy| Melius alii woe Fe Atocopern. 

359 dire xaciyynt exxopical Té pe, Sds SE poe tar7rous] 
Numeri immodulati. Omnes omnino codices et Eustath. Not. 

dire kaciyvnte, Komicai Té pe. 
Schol. Ms. xopucas, éripernOnri, €& od cai xouidyj. Ceterum 
unus codex recte, coproal ré we, S05 TE jou trr7rous. 

363 ds daro, rH & “Apns|] Duo Cantabrigienses et Harleianus 
unus @s dato’ rn 3S dp “Apns. Recte. Una syllaba absorpsit 
alteram. 

366 to S ove dxovte wetécOnv] Plures et meliores codices, 
aéxovte, hoc est aFéxovre. Cum enim semper sit apud Home- 
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rum Fexwy, radicalis consonans F non potest in compositione 
elidi. 


374 as el te xaxdv pélovcav évw7rh] Sic iterum @, 510. 
Schol. {Ms. revés évery. Nostri hodie libri, ut et Hesych, 
Etymol, €vw77. 


388 xal vi xev év0’ dworotto “Apyns] Sic quidem codices, et 
sic Etymol. v,"Avros. Lege tamen avéXwAev "Apns. Vide supra 
dll. 


394 Tore Kév pw dviKxertov NaBev &dyos] Tres codices réte 
cal wv. Etiam ipsam cepit matronam Jovis. Kév Xa@fev, non 
est cepit, sed cepisset. 


416 "H- fa, cal apdorépyow an’ iydp yeipds opopyvul 
Schol. Ms, “Apiorapyos yetpos, Znvodotos yepoiv. Recte 
Aristarchus, Quippe dudorépyot in se includit yepod, ut Od. 
x, 264, 

Avrap 6 y' dpdotépnot AaBay edXlcceTo ryoUvwr. 
yecpos vero, quia ibi locus vulneris, ut supra 336, “Axpyp 
o’tace yeipa. Porro Scholiastes, iyo, ws pdra, idpad, oras 
iy@pa, iyo. Et inde Eustathius ty@, «ar adrocomjy OAns 
cud\AaBis, OF KuKeava Kkuked, “Amo\XN@va “AmoAXNw. To be 
ypadew iyap Kat amoxomny povou THs (sic) a ovK apéoKer Tots 
Taratois dia thy kawornta. Recte quidem, quod non iydp’ 
pro iy@pa: quod sine exemplo est. Neque tamen necesse iy@ : 
sed potius ‘y@p neutrum, ut oxwp €éAdwp et alia: vide supra 
v. 340. Quod posteriores, et non Aeolenses, iy@p masculino 
dixerunt, parum aut nihil hue valet, 


422 Tpwclv aw éorécbac] Ex quinque codicibus quattuor, 
ipa oméoOat, ut Od. y, 324, Lol 8 droyov re hirnv aréobas 
kal Téxva Texéa Gat. 

424 tov twa Kappéfovea ‘Ayatiddov] Valeat hiatus et 
lege, Trav Twa Kappéfovo’ dp ’Axaiadwv. Vide Od. ¢, 160, 

425 xataptEato xelpa Fapaijv] Schol. Ms. "“Aplorapyos 
catawwEato Sia Tod a. Scilicet ab duicow; quaedam ergo 
éxdoceis habebant catewiEato, a picow. Male. 
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451 “Apdi & dp’ eidaro| Cum a Feidw sit, apud nostrum 
FeidwXov, et idcirco dederit ’Aw@i S€ Feldwdov. Intrudebant ro 
dp, quia inviti tot hiatus videbant ; qui posthac nulli erunt. 

461 Tpewayv Sé oriyas] Schol. Ms. of wev Tpdas, ot be 
Tpwas. Tpwias dé atiyas ev tH Siwwwrikh wai Kurpia rai 
"Avtysayou adv TO 6. “H cow, cuvtibetas cal 6 “AcKado- 
virns, Tpdas ws Kadpas. Inde Eustathius, Avrry) ypadyn, Tpwds 
et Tpdas. Nulla mentio hodiernae lectionis Tpdwyv. Certe, 
unus Cantabrigiensis, duo Harleiani, Tpwas; quod adscisci- 
mus. 

465 xeitat avnp ov t toov] Ex infinitis locis constat vera 
lectio, dv Ficor. 

470 pévos kal Ovpov éxactov] Lege ut ubique alias, pévos 
Pupov Te ExacTov. 

477 of wép 7 émixovpo. Everper] Schol. Ms. évermev. ovTws 
9 Apiotdpyov. Ergo aliae forte éveopev. 


487 dict Nivov adovte wavaypov] Locus mendosissimus. 
Semper est a\ovre prima brevi. Et quid hic facit numerus 
dualis? Corrigo, 


Myras ws awict Nivov tavaypoto FaXovtes. 


”Arypa prima brevi Od. w, 330: ergo recte wavaypoio secunda 
brevi. 


489 of 82 ray’ éxrépaove’] Duo Harleiani éxrépaao’ recte. 
yévnobe kai exméepowor; utrumque subjunctivi modi. 

491 tyAreKAnTav y' ércxovpwr| Delendum y’, cum plerisque 
codicibus et editione prima. 

492 xpatepiy 8 arroféaba: evimnv| Meliores codices, 
NareTr HD. 

500 Gre te EavOn Snuntnp| Schol. Ms. Urodeuaios tovs 
dmdecvrArdBous (sic) oriyous exriGels, dynct Kal TodTov ovTwS 
ypader bat, 

"Avopay Atxpavtwv evr av EavOn Anpunrnp. 

501 x«plves érevyouévwy] Libri fere omnes xpivy. Sed 

rectius xpives, ut hopéer, vToXevKaivovTat. 
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507 Tpderow adpryywv| Schol. Ms. ’Apiorapyos o€vroves 
"Apnyov’ Sidov éx tis wrayiov “Apnyoves. Il. 8,7. Sed “Apn- 
yer participium, 'Apyyor nomen ut mox 511. 

516 peradAneay ye wéev oro] Omnes codices ots. Recte. 


528 époira twodda xedXevorv] Eustath. yp. waxpd xedevor. 
Nostri codices 7roAXa. 

542 vie AvoxAjjos Kp bwva re 'Opciroyov te] Lego Kpnbava 
tT ap ‘Opeoi. [“An leg. KpnOdova 7?” struck out.] Immo 
versus nothus et delendus. 

546 Gs réxer’ "Opairoyor, et 547. "Opatdroyos] Sic hodie 
codices. At Schol. Ms. 6 wpoyovos bia Tod T. 6 mais Ota TOU a. 
cai év “Odvcceia ovv dia Tod 7. $, 16. Legit ergo hie “Opri- 
Aoyov et Opridroyos. At contra Pausanias in Messen. deducit 


’Opaidoyov a majore Orsilocho, ut Glaucum nepotem a majore 
Glauco. Il. & 154, 


567 Méya d¢ odas arocdyrere] Schol. Ms, cveradréov 
odas Sid TO wéTpor. 


568 Kal éyyea o€vdevta] Lego éyyn ofuderra. 
576 évOa UvAaipévea édérnv] Lego XaBérny, ut supra 159. 


587 tye yap Wapud0oo] Codices fere omnes, ruye yap p 
auwaforwo, Sed Homerus saepe yayafos, nusquam nisi hie 
apabos. 


596 tov dé idev] Codex Harleianus, rods dé Recte. 
Hectorem et Martem ; quem vidisse se indicat, v. 604, 
603 te 6 aiel mapa els ye Oedv] Lego rapa tis ye Demy. 


605 peveawéwev ide payerOar] Meveawéepev, pro pev- 
eaivere, consulto supposuerunt veteres ad evitandum hiatum: 
ignari scilicet Acolicae F, 

Felxete, pondé Geois peveaivere Fidt payeor@an. 

644 Oude ré ce Tpwecow] Omnes codices Oude tice. Recte. 

adKkap Tt éver Oat, 


646 GAN’ vn’ Euod Sunfévra] Unus tantum codex éuod, 
ceteri omnes €uoi, Recte, ut mox 653 €u@ vad Soupt dapevra. 
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656 «al ray pev ouapry] Aristarchus et alli ayapry vel 
apapri, et hodie codices plures. 

662 aarp 5é re Novydv duvvev] Lege mwarnp 8 éri, ut libri 
aliquot. Schol. Ms. Upoavadwvei tov @dvatov tod Lapry- 
Sdvos Sia Tod Ere, 

683 Lapmrnddv Ards vids eros tr’ Gdodvdvdv Eevre] Colon 
hoc éos te &, saepe venit; vocali tamen semper praecedente. 
Mendose igitur hic vids éros re, Corrigo, verborum ordine 
mutato ; 

—yadpn & apa Fou Aros vios 
Laprndov mpoatovtt, Feros 0 oXodudvoy éFetire. 

703 torarov é£evapiEev|] Meliores et plures codices ¢£eva- 
piEav, Sic v. 711, 712, rovs et odréxovtas, Hectorem sec. et 
Martem. 

706 Airadcov Oivowady re Oivoridny 6] Cum ubique sit 
Foivos, in derivatis quoque retinebitur F, Lege ergo 

AirwAov Fowopadv te Foworidnv & “EnXevov. 

722 "HBn 8 aud’ oyéerot] Omnes codices oyéerde genitivo 
singulari, Recte. 

723 yadKea, oxtaxvna, cidnpéw aEovi audis| Sic libri; 
sed hiatus isti depravationem indicant. Corrigo 


yadKer, oxraxynua, o.dnpéov afovos apis. 
729 trav & €& dpyvpeos pumos wérev] Scripti editique weédev: 
sed omnino legendum vedeu: ut supra eici et evrérarar. 


Nempe currus Junonis ex Homeri persona perpetuus et sempi- 
ternus est. 


739 wavtn poBos ectepbavwto] Eandem ob rationem lege 
éotepavwra, ut supra éevrératas non évrérato. Et quidem 
unus Harleianus et Kustathius in Notis, éorepavwrar. 


748 @ows érepwaier’ dp’ tmmovs|] Idem versiculus iterum 
venit @, 392: et utrobique codex unus et alter habent @oas 
imrous : sed rectum est Bods érepualero. 

756 é€&jpero Kal mpocéerme] Omnes praeter unum codices 


éfelpero. Guod rectum et Homericum est, elpero, non pero, 
Kit sic Hesychius. 
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757 trade xaptepa épyal] Alia éxdocws trade Epy aldnra. 
Vide infra 872. Videtur melior lectio, 

764 Tiv & drapePopevos mporédn vehernyepera Zevs] 
Codex Academicus ex alia quadam éxédcec 

Thv & npeiBer Erevta tatip avdpav te Oewpy Te. 

768 ovx« dxovre metécOnv] Lege aFexorte, ut supra et 
semper : quippe ubique est Aecolicum Fexwr. 

772 Oedv trrnyees immor| Sic et Longinus hunc locum pro- 
fert “Tynyees ; atque ita Hesych. Etym. Eustathius. Sed ex 
his aliquot agnoscunt variam lectionem, Jvravyeves. Et cum 
ubique sit Fay cum digammo, rectum erit Uwavyeves. Neu- 
trum nisi hic apud nostrum occurrit. Codices nostri universi 
uWnxXecs. 

786 os Tocov avdnoacy’] Schol. Ms. &y teow oun ay 6 
otixyos dia THY UTrepBorynv. Et sic Eustathius. Recte. 

791 viv & éxa@ev wédtos] Editio Florentina mendose, Nov 
8 exas. At quinque codices viv dé éxas. Vestigium Aeolismi. 


Quippe hic, ut semper, ab Homero venerat, Nov dé Fexas. 


792 pévos kal Ouporv éxactov| Lege et hic et ubique, pévos 
Oupov Te Fexacrov. 

797 ’Aomidos evxvKrXov, Te TelpeTo, Kauwe dé yeipa] Eusta- 
thius, ypadetar “Acridos audiSporns, et Teipeto yp. TpiSero. 
Schol. Ms. ’Apicrapyos teipeto’ ai 6€ xowal rpifero, Kt sic 
tres hodie codices tpiPero. 


798 xerawedes alu’ amreyopyu (sic)]| Academicus et duo 
Harleiani ai’ dropopyvv. Sic 8, 269 awopopEato. Ita supra 
416 dm ixdp yeupds cudpyu (sic). Et duopfapevos bis, ter. 
Sed nusquam apud nostrum, popyups (sic) wopEato sine incre- 
mento, 


rE 


808 pyidiws' roln ror éemitappobos ja] Pro rot meliores 
et plures of. Sed totus versus est rejiciendus. Schol. Ms. 
6 otixos od Kabddov epnras év tals "Apiotapyxou, évavtios yap 
eote Tols mpoxermevors. Nempe quomodo Minerva tum ézrerap- 
po8os, cum v. 802 jusserat eum non woheuifew nec éxmawpac- 
TELP. 
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813 Sdaidpovos Oiveldao} 

827 Mytt ot y “Apna tov Seid] Sic unus Harleianus. 
Recte. 

838 péya S éBpaye pryywos aEwv] Eustathius, of madasoi 
IInéivos d&wv. Sic versum citat Etymol. et Hesychius in 
IIjé0s. Sed Virgilius @yywos: Post valido [nitens] sub pon- 
dere faginus axis. 


844 evapife] Plerique codices évaprEe, ut v. 842. 


848 KetoGar 66: mp@rov] Codex Academicus keto? 60 pw 
mpérov, ut 8, 722, o0¢ piv Adzrov vies “Ayatdv. 


852 pewads ad Ovpov ddéocar] Codex ©. C. et unus ex 
Harleianis aro @upov éréc8ar. Recte. Quippe amo Oupov 
ovXeooas est animam amittere: animam vero eripere est ao 
vel éx Oupov éXéoGar. Vide supra 317, pw, 250, &e, 


857 Ne/arov és xevedva, 800 Sovvicxeto witpnv] Scholiastes 
Ms, Ai ’Apiotapyou xara dotixny Mitpyn. Recte. Nam Covwi- 
cxero est eingebatur, non cingebat. Unus tamen locus II, ¥, 
130 yarxdv SavvveGar: sed ibi alii codices yarns. Ceterum 
ne hiatus deformet versum, lego Nedatov és xevedy’, o7r00t Lav. 

860 “Occor 7 €vvedyidou Eriaxov i Sexayirot] Sic scripti 
editique, Quantum novies mille clamant. Sed ézriayo est 
acclamo, non clamo, et semper est Fuayw, Dedit Poeta 

"“Ocoov x’ évveayiror éFiayov 1) Sexayiror. 
Quantum novies mille hominum clamarent sive clamare pos- 
sent. 


872 rade xaptepa epya] Schol. Ms. ypageras, trade epy’ 
aidnra, 6 éott PGopoTo. Et sic unus codex C. C. ut ét idem 
codex supra v. 757. Vide Etymologicon Magnum in ’AiémXos. 


874 ydpw 8 dvdpecor épovtes] Scholiastes Ms. yapw 
avdpecat hépovtes. “Apicrapyos dé atv 768. Placet absque 
7@ 5. Et sic codex C. C, et tres Harleiani. 

879 Tavrnvy 8 ott’ érei mpotsBadrear) Sic libri omnes 
ignorantia THs (sic) F. Sed legendum ravrnv & obre Féarer, 
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880 [881] twépbupov Atoundea] Schol. Ms. “Taép@vpor 
"Apictapyos ‘Trreppiadov, Quod irato magis convenit: licet 
omnes hodie libri vwép@upor, 

893 oovd) Sapvnpy’ éréeco.] Corrige ex Aeolismo, dap- 
vn Ferrero. 

895 [6] "Ex yap €wed yévos éool, éwoi] Lege yéevos jes. Sed 
duo ex Harleianis optimi, yévos éooiv. 

898 madrat haba évéptepos Ovpaviwverv] Scholiastes Ms. 
*Apiorapyos Néptepos, 6 Sé Znvddoros *Evéptepos, Quomodo 
Aristarchus véprepos in hac lectione; ut syllaba versui defuerit? 
Ergo hoc voluit, Aristarchum legisse 06a ye véptepos, Zeno- 
dotum 7c0a y évéptepos. Vide o, 225, Sed idem duo Har- 
leiani, 7aAat Haas evéprepos. 

900 dappaxa waccwv| Optimus ex Harleianis, dapyax’ 
éracoey et sequens versus in margine est. Nempe olim 7@e- 
teiro. Sed extat supra v. 402. 

903 aepiotpéepetat kvxowvts| Herodianus apud Eustathium 
et Hesychius. Recte a tpév@ non a orpedw. [Sic: the read- 
ing of Herodianus which Bentley approves is weputpéperar]. 

906 Tlap &é 8 xpoviwve xabéfero xidei yaiwv| Gloria 
exultans post tantum dedecus? Scholiastes Ms. «tdci yalav, 
ws a\XoTpocaAXos 757 emtNeAnoTaL wv TeTrovbey, ‘Aplorapyes 
S¢ aGere?, Recte, ut censeo, Aristarchus. 


Ly NE 


4 Meoonyvs Suuoevros i8¢ Rav@ouo podwy] Scholiastes Ms, 
TpOTEpov eyéypamrTo, 
Meconyis trotapoto {Kapavopov Kal Lropadipyys’ 


totepov Apictapyos tavtny evpov éméxpive. Xapns bé ypader 
Meoonyds totapoto XSKapavopou Kal Z.pcevtos, 


15 060 éi oixia vaiwv| Tollet hiatum digamma, ut semper, 
66@ emt Foxla valov. 


16 "Ada oi] Lege, ut ubique, ’AdAa Foe. 
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24 oxoriuyv Sé € yelvato pntnp| Iterum hue adscisce F, 
oxorto[y] dé Fe. 

29 ’Aatvanrov] Ut ubique est Faoru, ita hic erit Faorvanov. 

31 Tedxpos 5 ’Aperdova Siov] Scholiastes Ms. Teidxpos & 
dp “Erdova Siov’ ypadera: nal "Aperdova. Eustathius, *Ape- 
Taova, 4} ap ‘Eraova, Neutrum nomen alibi hic occurrit. Placet 


"Erdova: qui ’Erawy a Férns esset—Ferdova. Unus tantum 
Harleianus, dp’ ’Etdaova, (Tedxpos 5é Feraova Siov.) 


33 “EXatov dé dvat] Sine hiatu lege, ut semper, 5é¢ Favaé. 

34 map 8x8as] Strabo hunc versum legit, zap’ dyAaus. 

38 iwirw yap oi| Tollet hoc Aayapoy, si accedit digamma 
yap Fou. 

39 "Ofm evi BradOevts pupixivw] Legerim id’ &, ém- 
Bradbdyri, ut Il. 0, 647, 77 6 xy eveBradOels wéecev Frrios. 
Et sic Eustath. Text. et Not. 


40 “A£avr’ év rpwérw] Ubique placuit Homero et Aeolibus 
digamma Fafavra. 


43 adp 5é of éorn] Supra recte v. 41, of dddov: illi alii: 
sed hic ubi o¢ est sibi, digamma hiatum tollet, rap dé Fou éorn. 


53 +@ Oepdzrovtt] Recte Eustathius et Textu et Notis, o 
Oeparrovtt, hoc est Fe, suo. 


54 ros nvda] Scribe ut semper Ferros. 


yy 


NOTES ON LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


[Words marked * are not found in the lexicons of Georges or 
Lewis and Short. (F.) denotes that the word is printed in 
De Vit's Glossarium. | 


Alapari, Add to my former note Placidus p. 3 (Deuerling) 
alapari est alapas minari...vel pro iactantia. I should add 
that my description of the manuscript in which the word is 
found was inaccurate. It is now at St Petersburg, and the 
translation which it contains of the Epistle of St James was 
published in 1883 by Belsheim. 

Ballena. This (not balaena) is the spelling of B in Plautus 
Rudens 545, of the Pithoeanus of Juvenal 10 14, and of good 
manuscripts of Paulus p. 31. The fancied etymology from 
Badrew (Isid. 12 6 7) may have given rise to, or encouraged, 
this orthography. 

* Crepacula, a rattle: Gloss. Epinal. crepacula claedur : id est 
tabula qua a segetibus territantur aves. (F.) 

*Debrutesco, to begin to be foolish: Osbern’s Panormia 
(Mai Cl. Auct. 8) p. 179 debrutescere desipere. (F.) 

*Decipulosus, adj. from decipulum: full of snares: Osbern 
p- 179. (F.) 

* Dementatio, abstr. from dementare, Osbern p. 177 demen- 
tatio insania. (F.) 

* Dementicus = demens: Osbern p. 180. (F.) 

Demorator. I was in error in attributing this word (in 
Mart. Capella) to Mr Bywater’s conjecture. He had pointed 
out to me that it was the manuscript reading. 

*Dentaria, ferrum unde medici dentes tollunt, Osbern p. 172. 
(F,) 
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* Dentosus, full of teeth, Osbern p. 172. (F.) 

Depubes. Add Gloss. Labb. depuber (? depubes) dynos. 

*Diatim, adv. from dies: Osbern p. 172 diatim de die in 
diem, vel per singulos dies. (F.) 

*Disgrex, adj., separated from: Osbern p. 181 disgreges, 
segreges, divisi, separati: disgrex segregus. (F.) See Léwe, 
Prodromus p. 383. 

*Dulcisapus, adj., sweet-tasting: Osbern p.173. (F-.) 

* Edaculus, adj. dim, from edax, Osbern p. 192. (F.) 

* Educamen = nutrimen, fomentum, Osbern p. 199. 

* Kgesto, freq. of egero, Osbern p. 198 egestare egerere. (F.) 

*Emanceps =e servitute liberatus, Osbern pp. 193, 335. (F.) 

* Epulaticus = epulis plenus, Osbern p, 200, (F.) 

* Escosus = escis plenus, Osbern p. 192. (F.) 

*Exancorare, navem solvere Osbern p, 193. (F.) 

Expiatorius is quoted only from Augustine: add Serv. Aen. 
3 264, meritos honores, congruos, id est expiatorios, 

*Exprodo: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6, Hild. and Papias, ew- 
prodere excludere, exprodita exclusa. (F.) 

*Ezsumptuo, to make poor: Gloss. Hild. exswmptuavit pau- 
peravit : see Lowe, Prodromus p. 425. (F. under exustuavit.) 

*Falcito, to prune: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 and 7: see 
also Lowe, Prodromus p, 384. (F. under falceto.) 

* Favillus, dim, from favus: Osbern p. 242 favillus parvus 
favus. (F.) 

*Feraculus, aliquantulum feraz : Osbern p, 242. (F.) 

*Fictim, fictitiously: Osbern p. 240. (F.) 

*Fomen, fomentum, nutrimentum, alimonia : Osbern p. 241, 
(F) 

*Fotilis, that can be nourished (?), or nutritious (?) Osbern 
p. 241 fotilis nutribilis. (F.) 

* Fracticius, qui cito frangitur : Osbern p. 242. 

*Fuscamen, nigredo: Osbern p. 241. (F.) 

*Galmum, galmula, galmilla. In Osbern p. 262 galmula is 
glossed as=herba ila quae similis est porro: in the Epinal 
Glossary we have galmum molegn: galmilla limmolegn. 

*Glaucedo = glaucitas, greyness: Osbern p. 263. (F.) 

*Glis, glitis. Osbern p, 264 glis terra tenax: glistis humus : 
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glissis mala dumus (probably for glistis, mala humus), Gliteus 
or glitteus is explained = terrenus in the same glossary pp. 251, 
264, (F.) 

*Guttosus, guttis plenus: Osbern p. 262. (F.) 

*Tgnibulum = turibulum: Osbern p. 289, (F.) 

*Tqnicremus =igne crematus: Osbern p. 289. (F.) 

*Imbumentum, first instruction: Gloss, ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 7 
imbumentis documentis, ab imbuit docuit. (F.) 

*Tmplutio, abstr, from impluo, raining into: Osbern p. 430. 
*Incorpor, bodiless: Osbern p. 290. (F.) 

*Inerticus, idle, remiss: Osbern p. 292. (F.) 

* Inexistimabilis, beyond calculation: Ti. Donatus on Aen. 6. 
489 inexistimabilem nwmerum. 

Infertilis : add Serv. Aen. 4 212 terram...infertilem. 

*Infoco, to put into the fire: Gloss. ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 6 
ignicare infocare. 

* Insilentia, unrest, want of repose: Gloss. Epinal. insilentia 
inquietudo; for which Gloss, Amplon. p. 338 (as printed by 
Oebler) wrongly gives insolentia. 

*Ttineralis, a grammatical term=expressive of motion: 
Cledonius p. 25 (Keil) itineralis praepositio (such as ad or in). 

*Jovarium, a receptacle for rain: Osbern p., 290 imbricum 
Tovarium. 

* Laeter-tra-trum = laevus, left. Von Ponor, in the Ungarische 
Revue 1882 1 p. 88 foll. has pointed out that this form, with 
laetrorsum, leftwards, must be restored from the best Mss. to 
Paulus p. 117 (Miiller). 

Laserpicium. In Plautus Rudens 630 B spells lasserpicium : 
and Caper Orth. p, 100 (Keil) according to C, a MS. of the 
ninth or tenth century, gives lasser piceum. In Plautus Pseud, 
816, eo lasarpict hbram pondo diluunt, the first syllable is so 
sharply accented as to suggest that either this spelling should 
be adopted, or another, namely lacsirpicium. For Solinus 27 48 
says dictum est primum lac sirpicium, quoniam manat in modum 
lactewm.: deinde usu derivante laser nominatum. And in the 
corresponding passage Isid.17 9 27 we read cutus sucus promum 
dictus est lacsir, quoniam manat in modum lactis. If this was the 
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real form, nothing would have been more natural than that the 
Romans should have mistaken lacsirpicium for lac sirpicium. 
There may have been two words, acsir and sirpe, which became 
confused in the process of etymologizing. 

* Lecebra or lacebra, an enticement, allurement. The Notae 
Tironianae give laecebra, which may point to lacebra as the right 
form: lecebra is found in Gloss. ap, Mai Cl. Auct. 6, Gloss. Hild, 
and Labb. (FF. inaccurately.) 

Pinsor = pinsitor: Serv. Aen. 1 179. Lewis and Short 
quote it erroneously from Varro ap. Non. p. 152. The word, 
like the supine pinswm and part. pinsurus, is derived from the 
form pindo which is quoted in Gloss. Labb. 

Plano, to explain. This is Halm’s very probable conjecture 
in Script. Carminis de Figuris ap. Rhet. Lat. Min. p. 63, 
singula versu Et prosa et versu pariter planare virorum, the 
manuscript reading being placare. 

* Praeceratus, waxed at the end. Ti. Donatus on Aen. 1 
727 funalia debemus accipere faces ex funibus praeceratas. 

*Recrispo, to curl back. Poet ap. Serv. de Centum Metris 
p. 466 (Keil) tenera recrispat aura tremulos sinus fret. 

*Restio wmadkiydverv. If this gloss can be trusted, restibilis 
will be a verbal adj. derived from restzre, and must be scanned 
restibilis. Re-stio will be formed from alost verb stio=to plant 
or fix, the base of which, sti-, may appear in sti-va sti-pes and 
sti-rps. Varro L, L. 5 39 says ager restibilis qui restituitur 
ac reseritur quotannis: should restitwr be read for resti- 
tuitur ? 

*Rumo, the old name of the Tiber: Serv, Aen. 8 63, 90, 

*Satyrographus, a writer of satyric drama, Comm. Cruq, 
Horace A. P. 240. 

Sectarius vervec (Plaut. Capt. 820) is explained by Paulus 
p. 336 (Miiller) as quit gregem agnorum praecedens ducit. I do 
not know why this explanation should be rejected by modern 
scholars, who translate sectarius gelded. May not the word be 
derived from sec- to follow, or, (which virtually comes to the 
same thing) from secta a road? In that case sectarius will 
mean “ who leads the way.” 

Substantia in the sense of power, ability, with gen, of the 
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gerund: Ti. Donatus Aen. 5 687 gui enim praestandi habet 
substantiam : 6 493 substantia clamandi. 

*Succendiwum, fuel (?). It is explained as=fomentum by 
Gloss. Epinal, Amplon, p. 377, Mai Cl. Auct. 6 and 7. 

* Superliminium, the space above the limen, Serv. Aen. 3 351, 

Venialis as a technical term in rhetoric =apologetic, as- 
suming an attitude of apology: Serv. Aen. 3 615, 4 333, Fortu- 
natianus 2 p. 105 (Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min.), Iulius Victor ib. 
p. 392, use the expressions vemalis status, adswmptio. 

Vulnerabilis, vulnerable: Serv. Aen. 6 57 quasi ad solum 
vulnerabilem locum. 


NOTES ON A FEW OF THE GLOSSES QUOTED IN 
HAGEN’S GRADUS AD CRITICEN, 


P.1. Lupercus sacerdos gentilium qui deos archanum sacra 
fani celebrat. Fauni Hagen: for the rest read sacra Fauni 
celebrat, qui deus Arcadum. 

P.2. Faratria fertilem. Read feretrivm: Gloss. Amplon. 
p. 332 feretrius fertilis. 

P. 14. Feronia, dea cogorum. Hagen emends Tuscorum: 
perhaps we should read lucorum: Aen. 7 800 wiridi gaudens 
Feronia luco. 

P, 25, Fesswm aetate femen, vel fassum sine virtbus, Read 
jfessum aetate, senem, vel lassum, sine viribus. 

P. 35. Iurgo, glutto, Read lurcho. (Gurgo Hagen.) 

P. 37. Versibus, calidus, artificiosus. Probably not for 
versutus (Hagen) but persibus. Varro L. L. 7 107 sub hoc (verbo 
persibus) glossema ‘callide’ subscribunt. Paulus p. 336 (Miiller) 
sibus callidus sive acutus. 

P. 50. Cuturno fasto. Hagen emends cothurno, fastu. 
Perhaps cutwrnewm (= gutturneum) flasco. For gutturneum see 
Paulus p. 98, Placidus p, 49 (Deuerling), 

P, 53. Haxprobat improperat. Hagen rightly changes ex- 
probat into exprobrat, but improperat requires no alteration, 

P. 57. Feratas crudes: not ferratas sudes (Hagen) but 
trudes; Aen. 5 208. 


IUS GENTIUM. 


IUS GENTIUM. 


Sir Henry Maine in his Ancient Law p. 47 foll. gives the 
following account of this important expression : 

After remarking that the foreigners, who came in great 
numbers to Rome, could not have cases of their own decided by 
the Roman ius civele, he proceeds: The Romans “set them- 
“selves to form a system answering to the primitive and literal 
“meaning of Jus Gentiwm, that is,a Law Common to all nations. 
“ Tus Gentium was, in fact, the sum of the common ingredients 
“in the customs of the old Italian tribes, for they were all the 
“nations whom the Romans had the means of observing, and 
“who sent successive swarms of immigrants to Roman soil. 
“Whenever a particular usage was seen to be practised by a 
“large number of separate races in common, it was set down as 
“part of the Law Common to all Nations, or Jus Gentium.... 
“The Jus Gentiwm was accordingly a collection of rules and 
“principles, determined by observation to be common to the 
“institutions which prevailed among the various Italian tribes... 
“The Jus Gentiwm was merely a system forced on his (the 
‘Roman’s) attention by a political necessity. He loved it as 
“little as he loved the foreigners from whose institutions it was 
“derived and for whose benefit it was intended. A complete 
“revolution in his ideas was required before it could challenge 
“his respect, but so complete was it when it did occur, that 
“the true reason why our modern estimate of the Ius Gentium 
“differs from that which has just been described is, that both 
“modern jurisprudence and modern philosophy have inherited 
“the matured views of the later jurisconsults on the subject. 
“There did come a time, when, from an ignoble appendage of 
“the Jus Civile, the Ius Gentiwm came to be considered a great 
“though as yet imperfectly developed model to which all law 
“ought as far as possible to conform.” 

Puchta (Inst. 1 § 83, pp. 304 foll.) gives a somewhat different 
exposition of the matter. 
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He starts from the Jus Fetiale, and assumes that in the 
ancient treaties between Rome and Carthage there must have 
been clauses regulating the relations arising from the inter- 
course of the private citizens of the allied states. Then, after 
discussing the institution of recuperatores and the appointment 
of the praetor inter peregrinos (B.C. 267), he goes on: “Ks 
“bildete sich aus jenen ersten beschriinkten Anfingen des 
“Fremdenverkehrs, aus den particuliiren Landesrechten der 
“Peregrinen, die bei ihren Rechtstreitigkeiten zur Sprache 
“kamen, und aus den Ansichten der Romer selbst iiber das, 
“was unter den gegebenen Umstinden als gerecht und passend 
“erschien, ein allgemeines romisches Peregrinenrecht.” 

If, for instance, a peregrinus claimed a piece of property 
before the tribunal of a Roman praetor, he found that he could 
not, not being a Roman civis, use the formulae of the Roman 
ius civile: so that the case was decided according to universally 
accepted principles, or (if so be) according to the law recognized 
by the state or nation to which the peregrinus belonged, Puchta 
proceeds: “Das rémische tus gentium ist das Recht welches 
“Rom den Gentes, also den Vélkern ausser dem rémischen, 
“in ihren Gliedern, die vor den rdémischen Behérden Recht 
“suchen, gewaihrt. Zugleich liegt in dem Wort, dass es ein 
“allgemeines, nicht bloss fiir ein einzelnes Volk bestimmtes 
“Recht ist. Es ist endlich auf dem Grund einzelner fremder 
“ Rechte entstanden, aber erst auf dem r6mischen Boden, unter 
“dem Einfluss romischer Ansichten, durch die Romer selbst 
“zu diesem allgemeinen Character ausgebildet worden... 

“ War es doch in der That selbst romisches Recht, wenn auch 
“aus nicht rei-romischen Principien gebildet...~s war nur 
“ein kleiner Schritt, in dem Jus Gentium ein allgemeines Recht 
‘zu erkennen, und zu schliessen, quod civile non idem continuo 
“ gentium, quod autem gentium, idem civile esse debet.” 

His conclusion is summed up thus: 

“Das Jus Gentiwm hat zwei Seiten: einmal ist es das allge- 
“meine Peregrinenrecht, nach welchem die Riémer die Rechts- 
“ verhiiltnisse von Personen beurtheilten, fiir die das Jus Civile 
“keine Anwendung fand: die Grundlage dieses Rechtes waren 
“wirkliche Peregrinenrechte, nur nach dem Bediirfniss allge- 
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“meiner Anwendbarkeit und unter dem Einfluss rémischer 
“ Auffassung mannigfaltig modificirt und erweitert. 

“Dann aber ist es das Recht, welches in den erweiterten 
“allgcemeinen Rechtsansichten des rémischen Volks seinen Ur- 
“sprung hat, das also nicht auf eine kiinstliche Art, durch 
“Speculation oder gelehrte Forschung, gemacht, sondern durch 
“die innere Macht des in seiner Bildung fortschreitenden 
“ Volksgeistes hervorgetrieben ist.” 

These two theories, it need hardly be pointed out, are widely 
divergent. Sir Henry Maine regards the Jus Gentium as 
originally “the sum of the common ingredients in the customs 
“of the old Italian tribes”: Puchta regards it as a law essen- 
tially Roman, though formed partly out of non-Roman elements, 
administered to the gentes or non-Roman peoples. Both Sir 
Henry Maine and Puchta think that the idea expressed by tus 
gentium underwent a change, that from meaning the law of, or 
the law administered to, foreigners the expression came to con- 
note universal law, or the law which lies at the foundation of 
all particular codes: but Puchta thinks this change easy and 
natural, while Sir Henry Maine supposes that it required “a 
“complete revolution ” in Roman ideas, 

A third and again quite a different account of the matter is 
that of Professor E. C. Clark (Practical Jurisprudence, p. 358), 

“Taken as a whole, Cicero's, which seems not improbably to 
“have been the first, iws gentiwm, is in its origin a ius naturae, 
“a philosophic ideal....[t is something which should rightly, 
“but may not actually, form part of the law of a particular 
“nation, Springing from the ‘partnership of all mankind,’ it 
“forbids the sharp practice which a national law will: often 
“allow. It is in fact little removed from the theoretical law of 
“the older Stoics.... 

“The theoretical Jus Gentiwm becomes more and more 
“identified with parts of existing systems in general, and in 
“particular with that part of the Roman system which turned, 
“from the old national rules, towards reasonableness and equity. 
“Tt would perhaps be more correct to say that the former 
“theory of the ius gentium was replaced by a new one, for the 
“later classical jurists probably concerned themselves as little 
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“with the examination and comparison of different actual 
“systems as did Cicero and his Stoical teachers.” 

Professor Clark, therefore, supposes that a change took 
place in the application of the term, but in an opposite direc- 
tion to that indicated by Puchta and Sir Henry Maine. 

The difficulty of the question led me to examine all the 
passages in which I could find that the expression occurs. Some 
which I shall quote have not, so far as I know, been brought 
fully into consideration before. For the numerous instances 
quoted from the Digest I am indebted to Voigt’s treatise Das 
Tus Civile und Gentium der Rémer, but the arrangement of 
them is my own. 


The propositions which I shall attempt to establish are the 
following : 

(1) Jus Gentium is a popular, as well as a legal, phrase. 

(2) Its legal usage is pre-Ciceronian, and is essentially the 
same as the popular usage. 

(3) No essential change took place at any time in the 
application of the term. 

(4) In its application to transactions between states or 
communities, there is no evidence that tus gentium had any 
necessary connection with the ius fetiale or the institution of 
recuperatores. 

(5) In the legal writers the phrase is mostly applied to 
certain simple cases of contract, of action, and of ownership. 

(6) The word gentium, as Professor Clark says, bears the 
same meaning as in the phrases nusqguam gentium, minime gen- 
tium, ubi gentium, and thus ius gentium means the common law 
or usage of the world. 

(7) us gentiwm has certain points of agreement with, 
and certain points of difference from, cus commune and ius or 
lee naturae. Tus gentiuwm is a Latin and popular, ius naturae a 
Greek and philosophical expression. 

(1) In the following passages tus gentium is used in a non- 
legal sense. 

Sallust Jug. 22 4 Adherbalem dolis vitae suae insidiatum : 
quod ubi comperisset, sceleri eius obviam isse. Populum Roma- 
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num neque recte neque pro bono facturum, si ab wre gentium sese 
prohibuerit; (from exercising the natural right of self-defence, 
or following the universally established law of self-defence). 

Cicero Rose. Am. § 143 putat (Sex. Roscius) homo imperitus 
morum, agricola et rusticus, ista omnia quae vos per Sullam 
gesta esse dicitis, more, lege, iure gentium facta: (he thinks that 
such acts are quite usual and natural). 

Har. Resp. § 32 lege naturae, communi iure gentium sanctum 
est, ut nihil mortales a dis immortalibus usu capere possint 
(by common usage). 

Rab. Post. § 42 says of winter, that it is a season when 
omnia bella ture gentium conquiescunt (by universal usage), 

Sallust Hist. 36217 neque discordias, ut illi criminantur, 
sed earum finem volens iure gentium res repeto, et si pertinaciter 
retinebunt, non arma neque secessionem, tantum modo ne am- 
plius sanguinem vestrum praebeatis censeo, (In accordance with 
common right or justice. The words seem to have nothing to 
do with the cus fetiale, as will appear below). 

Seneca Ben. 1 9 4 quae emeris vendere iuris gentium est (is 
matter of common usage), 

Justin 16 2 7 says that Ptolemaeus made his younger son 
his successor contra ius gentium, in violation of ordinary custom : 
so 343 7 regnum quod iure gentium maiori fratri cesserat. 

Quintil, 7 1 46 pater intestatus duos nos filios reliquit : 
partem iwre gentium peto (according to common right). .Hane 
communem omnium legem adornabit. 

Curtius 6 42 15. Philotas while being tortured deos patrios, 
gentium iura nequiquam apud surdas aures invocabat (the laws 
which all acknowledge). 

Tacitus H. 4 32 (Curius) egregiwm inquit, pretium laborum 
recem, necem fratris et vincula mea et saevissimas huius exercitus 
voces quibus ad supplicium petitus iure gentiwm poenas reposco 
(in accordance with common justice). 

In all these passages ius gentiwm has the meaning of an 
usage quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus: an usage 
universal, and which no one would think of impugning who 
was not prepared to do what is unnatural, or without moral 
precedent. 
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(2), (3) Passing to the legal uses of ius gentium, I will first 
quote the passages which give a general description of its 
character, and then those which exhibit it in application to 
details. 

Cicero De Off. 3 § 69 maiores nostri aliud ius gentium, 
aliud ius civile esse voluerunt. Quod civile, non idem continuo 
gentium, quod autem gentium, idem civile esse debet. 

De Rep. 1 § 2 unde tus aut gentium, aut hoe ipsum civile 
quod dicitur ? 

Part. Orat. § 130 propria legis et ea quae scripta sunt, 
et ea quae sine litteris aut gentium iure aut maiorwm more 
retinentur. 

De Off. 3 § 23 neque vero hoc solum natura, id est iure 
gentium, sed etiam legibus populorum...eodem modo constitutwm 
est, quibus in singulis civitatibus res publica continetur, ut non 
liceat sui commodi causa nocere alteri. 

According to Cicero's statement, then, which I see no reason, 
as Professor Clark does, to question, the formal distinction between 
tus gentium and tus civile was made by “his ancestors”, that is, 
I suppose, by the theoretical lawyers of the second century B.C. 
And the distinction consists in this, that ius gentiwm is uni- 
versal and unwritten, while cus civile and the laws of particular 
states are special and are written. 

Gaius 1 1 (=Inst. 12 1) says, omnes populi qui legibus et 
moribus requntur, partim suo proprio, partim communi omniwm 
hominum vure utuntur: nam quod quisque populus ipse sibi tus 
constituit, id ipsius proprium civitatis est, vocaturque tus civile, 
quast ius proprium [ipsius] civitatis: quod vero naturalis ratio 
inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omnes populos peraeque 
custoditur vocaturque ius gentium, quasi quo iure omnes gentes 
utuntur. Populus itaque Romanus partim suo proprio, partim 
communi omnium hominum ture utitur. 

The correspondence between the view of Gaius and that of 
Cicero is so striking that I cannot but suspect that both writers 
are building on the definitions of the older jurists. If so, there 
is no need to suppose (with Puchta and Sir Henry Maine) that 
any essential change took place at any time in the conception 
of ws gentiwm. 
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(4), (5) But, to make the matter clearer, let us see to what 
kinds of transactions the phrase is actually applied. Let us 
first take the case of transactions between one state and another; 
secondly, that of transactions between individuals: thirdly, that 
of institutions or usages which are said to be iuris gentium; 
fourthly, that of things, places, &c. said to be subject to wus 
gentium, 


(a2) Transactions between one state and another. In this 
connection I find several instances in which the phrase is used 
with reference to the treatment of ambassadors: 


Sallust Jug. 35 6 fit reus magis ex aequo bonogue quam ex 
iure gentium Bomilcar, comes eius qui Romam fide publica 
venerat. (Here ius gentiwm, or universal usage, is mentioned as 
in conflict with natural equity.) 

Livy 1 14 1 legatos Laurentum regis Tatii propinqut pul- 
sant, cumque Laurentes wre gentiwm agerent, &c. So in the 
same connection 2 4 7, ius gentium valuit: 8 5 2 legatus ture 
gentium tutus; 21 10 6 ius gentiwm sustulit, 

In exactly the same sense Tacitus Ann. 1 42 uses the ex- 
pressions hostium quoque tus et sacra legationis et fas gentium 
ruprstis, : 

But I find no evidence that the expression was ever used in 
reference to the ius fetiale. The old formula of this ius given 
by Livy 1 32 says nothing of ius gentiwm: and the nearest 
approach to such an expression in this connection 1s, so far as I 
know, to be found in Cicero De Off. 3 § 108, cum tusto enim et 
legitimo hoste res gerebatur, adversus quem et totwm ius fetiale 
et multa sunt iura communia. But tura communia cannot cer- 
tainly in this context be identified with ius gentium. It must 
mean, according to ordinary Latin usage, the rules observed by 
the contending parties. 

Again, I find no evidence that the phrase ius gentium was 
ever used in connection with the suits arising between the 
Romans and foreigners under the institution of recuperatores, 
though I do not deny, of course, that the tus gentiwm or 
known usage of all mankind may have served as a guide in 
such cases, 
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(b) Transactions between individuals. Obligationes. 

Emptio, venditio, &e., which according to Gaius 3 135 foll. 
are Consens. 

Inst. 1 2 1 ew hoc ture gentium et omnes paene contractus 
introducti sunt, ut emptio venditio, locatio conductio, societas, de- 
positum, mutuum, et alii innumerabiles. Compare Dig. 2 147 pr. 
iuris gentium conventiones quaedam actiones pariunt, quaedam 
exceptiones. Quae pariunt actiones...emptio venditio, lLocatio 
conductio, societas, commodatum, depositum, et ceteri similes 
contractus: so in Greek Dig. 48 22 15 6 srepropifopevos thy 
moXlrevav atroAAvet, ov pany Thy éXevOepiar' Kal TOY pev idtkaD 
Vopwy THs TWOATElaS oTEpEtTat, Tois EOvixois be KéypnTat’ ayo- 
pater yap kal rewrdei, utcOo? Kal wo Oodras K.7.d," 

So 18 1 12 est autem emptio iuris gentium, et ideo consensu 
peragitur et inter absentes contrahi potest et per nuntium et per 
litteras. 

18 1 34 1 omnium rerum quae quis habere vel possidere vel 
persequi potest, venditio recte fit: quas vero natura vel gentiwm 
wus vel mores civitatis commercio exuerunt, earum nulla ven- 
ditio est. 

19 2 1 locatio et conductio cum naturalis sit et omniwm 
gentium, non verbis sed consensu contrahitur, sicut emptio et 
venditio. 

Traditio. 

Fragm. Vat. 1 47 civili enim actione constitui (usus fructus) 
potest, non traditione, quae iuris gentiwm est. Dig. 41193 
haec quoque res quae traditione nostrae fiunt, iure gentium nobis 
adquiruntur: nihil enim tam conveniens naturali aequitati est 
quam voluntatem domini volentis rem suam in aliwm transferre 
ratam haberi. Comp. Gaius 2 65 apparet quaedam naturali 
iure alienari, qualia sunt ea quae traditione alienantur, quaedam 
ciwili: nam mancipationis et in ture cessionis et usucapionis tus 
proprium est civium Romanorum. 


Acceptilatio. 
Dig. 46.4 8 4 et servus accepto liberari potest, et tolluntur 
etiam honorariae obligationes, si quae sunt adversus dominum. 
! Comp. 48 19 17 1, of convicts and state-exiles. 
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Quia hoc iure utimur, ut turis gentium sit acceptilatio, et ideo 
puto et Graece posse acceptum fiert, dummodo sic fiat ut Latinis 
verbis solet, Evers NaBwv K.T.D. ; 


Certain other forms of obligato. 


Gaius 2 93 sed haec quidem verborum obligutio ‘Dari spondes ? 
Spondeo, propria cium Romanorum est, ceterae vero turis 
gentium sunt, itaque inter omnes homines, sive cives Romanos, 
stve peregrinos, valent: et quamvis ad Graecam vocem expressae 
fuerint, velut hoc modo, dwces, SWow, x.7.r. etiam hae tamen 
anter cives Romanos valent, si modo Graect sermonis intellectum 
habeant ; et e contrario quamvis Latine enuntrentur, tamen etiam 
inter peregrinos valent, si modo Latinit sermonis intellectum 
habeant. <Atilla verborum obligatio ‘Dari spondes? Spondeo’ 
adeo propria civium Romanorum est, ut ne quidem in Graecum 
sermonem per interpretationem transferri potest, quamris dicatur 
a Graeca.voce figurata esse. 

Compare Dig. 44 7 14, 45 1 1 2, 46 2 1, where naturalis 
and civilzs obligatio are distinguished. 

Gaius 3 132 says of arcaria nomina (in which rei, non 
litterarum obligatio consistit), non ipso nomine, sed numeratione 
pecumae obligantur: quod genus obligationis iuris gentium est. 
We may here compare Dig. 16 3 31 bona fides quae in con- 
tractibus exigitur aequitatem summam desiderat : sed eam utrum 
aestimamus ad merum ius gentium, an vero cum praeceptis 
civilibus et praetoris? Veluti reus capitalis iudici deposurt 
apud te centum; 1s deportatus est, bona eius publicata sunt: 
utrumne ipst haec reddenda an in publicum deferenda sunt? Si 
civile vus et legum ordinem, magis in publicum deferenda sunt, 
&c. 50 17 841 ws natura debet, quem iure gentium dare, 
oportet, cuius fidem secuti sumus. 


Actions. 

Dig. 23 2 68 ture gentium incestum committit, qui ex gr adu 
ascendentium vel descendentium uxorem duxerit. 

(c) Institutions and usages. 


Gaius 1 52 in potestate itaque sunt servi dominorum. Quae 
quidem potestas turis gentium est: nam inter omnes peraeque 
Journal of Philology. vou. x11. | 12 
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gentes anvmadvertere possumus dominos in servos vitae necisque 
potestatem habere. Patria potestas,on the contrary, is proprium 
civtum Romanorum (ib. 55). Compare Dig. 1 5 4 2, 5 1 foll. 
So certain consequences of slavery in the case of one parent 
are iuris gentium ; Gaius 1 78, 82, 83, 84, 86, 89. 
Tutela is also turis gentium: Gaius 1 189. 


(d) Ownership of certain things and places, Dig. 41 1 
11: 61 23 pr. gut aut ture gentium aut ture civili dominium 
adquisivit : 41 3 45 ad optinenda loca urs gentium publica. 

The sea, Marcianus Dig. 1 824 pr. dum tamen villis et 
aedificis et monumentis abstineatur, quae non sunt vuris gentium 
sicut et mare. 

The shore. Dig. 181 51 litora...nullius sunt, sed ture gen- 
tium omnibus vacant. 

Booty taken in war. Dig. 4115 7 quae ex hostibus cam- 
untur, cure gentium statim caprentium fiunt. 

Alluvial deposit. Dig. 41171 quod per alluvionem agro 
nostro flumen adicit, ture gentium nobis adquiritur. Comp. 
Gaius 2 65 foll. 


(6) We are now in a position to ask what was the original 
meaning of the expression. As I have said above, I believe 
that cus gentium meant the usage of the world, of all mankind, 
and that it was in all probability first employed as a quasi- 
technical expression by the lawyers of the second century B.c., 
Cicero’s maiores. They originally intended to express by it 
such customs or usages as the Romans found, in the experience 
which they would pick up away from Italy in war or commerce 
or travel, or in their intercourse with peregrinz in Italy itself, to 
be universally observed. These usages would naturally be 
connected in the main with war and commerce, and thus dus 
gentium, when the term is applied to the dealings of Romans 
with foreigners, is used mostly of the laws of war and of trans- 
actions involved in a state of war, or of commerce and transac- 
tions connected with it, such as obligationes of various kinds. 
The sea, as being the property of no state or person in parti- 
cular, is turis gentitum: in other words, at sea only such usages 
are considered binding as all states are agreed upon. So of the 
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shore and alluvial deposits: they belong to no one and may be 
claimed by anyone, for all allow the claim. 

I cannot agree with Puchta that the tus gentium was ex- 
clusively a product of Roman law applied to the dealings of the 
Romans with the peregrini who came to Italy. This theory seems 
to me too narrow, because it ignores the fact that while, after the 
first Punic war, many foreigners came to Italy and Rome, many 
Romans and Italians also went abroad, and came into constant 
contact with the inhabitants of Greece, Macedonia, Syria, and 
Africa. In the numerous details of commerce and general in- 
tercourse which would be brought across his path, the Roman 
would find some practices or usages universally prevalent, and 
these he referred to the category of tus gentiwm. Such import- 
ance had they assumed in the eyes of the jurists of the second 
century B.C., that aus gentium was formally distinguished from 
aus civile, as universal, informal, often unwritten usage to 
special, formal, recorded enactments. 


(7) The last question for consideration is, What is the 
relation of ius gentium to ius commune and lex naturae ? 


In accordance with the meaning of the word communis, tus 
commune by itself should mean the law or usage acknowledged 
by the speaker or writer in common with certain other persons 
whom he is addressing, mentioning, or thinking of: and this is 
in fact the case, as will be seen by the following examples : 

Cornificius ad Herennium 2 § 14 (speaking of the interpre- 
tation of the letter of a document): aut cum ture communi aut 
cum rebus tudicatis dissentire: (the standard of justice or right 
which you and I acknowledge). 

Cicero Verr. Actio 1 § 13: Siculi neque suas leges neque 
communia tura tenuerunt (the rules of law common to them and 
ourselves). 

De Off. 3 § 108, totum ius fetiale et alia iura communia: 
(rules observed by both of the contending parties). 

Caecin. § 9: Ne diutius de controversia nostra et de communi 
wre dubitetis. Et st forte videbor altius initium ret demon- 
strandae petisse, quam me ratio iuris eius, de quo iudicium est, 
et natura causae coegerit, quaeso ut ignoscatis. Here de wure 
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communt means, apparently, the law which, as citizens, we all 
acknowledge. 

Th. § 94: Ut non minus hominem ipsum quam tus commune 
defensum velitis. Here, the case falling entirely within the 
sphere of Roman law, Cicero could hardly have said ius gentium 
without exaggeration and inaccuracy. Compare De Leg. Agr. 
2 § 61, volt se in communi atque in eodem quo cetert iure 
versart. 

No doubt in the De Haruspicum Responsis (§ 32) Cicero 
uses the expression lege naturae, communi ture gentium, just as 
Seneca (Contr. 1 14 p. 63 Bursian) says, iniquum est conlapsis 
manum non porrigere: commune hoc ius generis humani est. 
But in these two instances the addition of gentiwm and generis 
humant, which determine the sphere of commune, make all the 
difference. 

Lex and ius naturae are philosophical phrases, imported 
from Greece. 

Voigt has, in my opinion, correctly conceived the differ- 
ence between ius naturae and ius gentiwm, where they differ. 
Ius gentium is usage actually existing everywhere: ius or lex 
naturae is an ideal law, a law that may or may not exist in 
universal practice, but which is in any case to be wished for. 
Thus it may often coincide with tus gentium, but may some- 
times differ from it. 

Cicero, it must be observed, generally uses lex naturae in a 
context where he intends to give a philosophical tinge to his 
writing. Thus in the De Inventione, a treatise which, it must 
be remembered, is in great part a translation from the Greek, 
we have (2 161) naturae quidem ius esse, quod nobis non opinio 
sed quaedam innata vis adferat: ib.67 naturae quidem wura minus 
ipsa quaeruntur ad hanc controversiam: quod neque in hoc cwilr 
wre versantur et a vulgari intellegentia remota sunt: ad simili- 
tudinem vero aliquam aut ad rem amplificandam saepe sunt 
unferenda. Tusc. Quaest. 1 § 30 consensus omnium gentium lex 
naturae putanda est: Rep. 1 § 27 nec civilt nexo sed communi 
lege naturae. In the De Legibus, the phrase, it need hardly be 
said, occurs often. 

In the De Haruspicum Responsis 1. ¢. avd De Off. 1 § 28 
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Cicero says lege naturae, communi iure gentium; natura, id 
est wure gentium, as if wishing to explain the less familiar by 
the more familiar term. 

Justin (21 1 2) uses naturae tus of the right of an eldest 
son to the succession, having in two other places used ius gen- 
tium of the same thing. On the other hand in the Institutes 
(1 2 1) tus naturale is opposed to wus gentiwm as natural or 
ideal right to universally established usage, and Ulpian (Dig. 
1 1 1) distinguishes ius naturale as the habits of animals from 
ius gentium, the practice of mankind. In most cases, however, 
in later Latin the two expressions are virtually synonymous. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF TRAGEDY—WITH NOTES 
ON THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. 


THE publication of the first of eight volumes which are to 
constitute Professor Jebb’s large edition of Sophocles, is calling 
fresh attention to a subject which has an abiding interest for 
English scholars,—the interpretation of Greek tragedy. The 
following pages are devoted, not to the superfluous task of 
estimating a work so universally prized, but to the purpose, 
first, of stating briefly some general principles, which however 
obvious, have seldom been thoroughly applied, and secondly of 
discussing, with light borrowed from Prof. Jebb’s translation 
and commentary, the meaning of some disputed passages in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, 

I may be permitted, however, at the outset, to express my 
own share in the satisfaction with which all scholars must hail 
the first instalment of this important work. And I do so the 
more heartily, not only because of the generous terms in which 
Mr Jebb has spoken of my contribution to the study of Sophocles, 
and the gentle courtesy with which he has treated me through- 
out, but also because the new editor is one who, having justly 
gained the ear of the scholastic world, is able by his enviable 
lucidity of statement, and by the rare effectiveness of his ex- 
pository style, to obtain general currency for opinions which, 
although true, are not for that reason the more likely to meet 
with acceptance, if less advantageously set forth. 


I. 


Why is the language of Tragedy so difficult and so 
continually an occasion of dispute? ‘The fact is surely un- 
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deniable that, roughly speaking, for one place in Homer or 
Plato (not to speak of Lysias or Xenophon) where the meaning 
is disputable, there are twenty such in Aeschylus or Sophocles 
and ten in Euripides. Many scholars appear to be satisfied with 
a brief and facile way of accounting for this inequality. They 
are contented with saying that the tragic texts are exceptionally 
corrupt. And some will praise the logical clearness and gram- 
matical coherency of the great masters, which is to be restored 
to them for our benefit by the certainty of conjecture. But the 
explanation only suggests new difficulties. For if this logical 
and grammatical perfection were so transparent and so in- 
dubitably recoverable, how came it ever to be lost? What led 
the scribes, who have preserved for us with comparative faith- 
fulness the deepest thoughts of Plato, to make such havoc of 
the tragedians, if the language of those great poets was such 
as no reader could fail to understand? This difficulty is not 
met by the hypothesis of ‘playhouse interpolation. For if our 
present copies corresponded to those authorized for perform- 
ance even in late classical times, we should not for that reason 
expect them to err on the side of obscurity. Nor does any 
theory of subsequent corruptions account for the significant fact 
that the meaning of Aeschylus was called in doubt by the 
contemporaries of Aristophanes. 

It may be not altogether idle if, as a preliminary step, we try 
(as Plato might say) to ‘take hold of the matter as a whole’; 
i.e. to consider whether there may not be some kinds of difficulty, 
which are inherent in the language, not only of Greek tragedy, 
but of serious dramatic writing generally. Analogies are not 
necessarily unreal because remote—as the repeated comparison 
of Sophocles to Virgil is enough to shew—and great tragedy 
has been so rare, that however diverse may have been the con- 
ditions of its two greatest moments, we may fairly look for 
points of correlation between them. 

Confining our attention for the present to linguistic diffi- 
culties, one thing is certain. The English reader of Shakespeare 
in the 19th century (it was still more so in the 18th) requires 
to be ‘edified by the margent’ far more frequently than the 
reader of Spenser or Bacon or Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Now the text of Shakespeare is allowed to be by no means 
‘pure: but the fact here stated would remain even if all the 
passages annotated by Dyce were left out of view. Of ten 
fairly educated persons taken at a venture, how many could 
paraphrase at sight without hesitation or error a soliloquy of 
Hamlet or Macbeth, or even a speech of Portia or Bassanio? 
Many lines which no competent editor has suspected of corrup- 
tion are yet by no means clear to the average reader now-a-days. 
And yet Shakespeare must have been intelligible to his own 
contemporaries. This apparent anomaly becomes less strange 
when it is considered that the language of dramatic poetry is 
necessarily (1) idiomatic, (2) condensed, (3) helped out by 
action. 

(1) The dramatic poet in virtue of his function stands nearer 
to the living language of men than any other literary artist. 
In giving form to his creations, he must continually draw afresh 
from the running waters of vernacular speech, with which his 
work has a direct vital relation. And the material which 
he thus borrows he must fuse again with the intensity and 
subtlety of ideal emotion before he can find an appropriate 
vehicle for his conceptions. Here are two great factors, which must 
both be recognized—the spontaneous, instinctive, fancy which 
gives its stamp to current parlance, and the refining influence 
of poetic feeling—two elements which are obviously distinct, 
yet whose operations it is difficult, and for a remote period well- 
nigh impossible, adequately to discriminate’. For example, the 
use of the preposition ‘of’ with abstract substantives to denote 
an attribute was manifestly a conversational idiom in the time 
of Shakespeare. Yet in employing it so frequently as he does, 
he may have had a literary motive. This is less clear, however, 
than the fact, which is most in point, that for the modern 
reader this habit (whether of ‘idiom’ or ‘idiotism’) has thrown 
some obscurity over such lines as 


‘And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses and with assays of bias—”’ 


‘‘That makes calamity of so long life.” 


See my edition of Sophoc'es, Vol. 1. pp. xil, xiii of preface to 2nd edition. 
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‘‘ And in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father.” 

The subjunctive mood was more used then than now—but 
in such expressions as “ Now follows that you know ”—“ Live a 
hundred years, I shall not find myself so fit to die ”—“ Prove it 
so, Let Fortune go to hell for it,” &c., there is a specially 
Shakespearian turn, which is not always caught by the intelligent 
reader. 

This point in its relation to Greek tragedy has been lately 
treated independently by two scholars of marked ability, Dr 
W. G. Rutherford and Mr A. W. Verrall. Dr Rutherford in an 
introductory chapter of his New Phrynichus has argued forcibly 
in favour of the theory that the so-called Ionic element in 
tragedy is really a ‘survival’ from the earlier spoken dialect of 
Attica’, This bears out the conception of Herodotus, that the 
Attic people were simply a branch of the Ionic race, only differ- 
ing from the rest in having retained their first seats and in 
their possession of rational and political liberty. Mr Verrall, 
on the contrary lays stress on the other element, that of artistic 
refinement, and, in the lyrical portions of the tragic drama 
especially, would account for coincidences with earlier literature 
and for other péculiarities, by the poet’s effort to give beauty to 
his work through subtleties of association. 

As formerly said, I believe both factors, the vernacular and 
the literary, to have been operative. And while the attempt to 
assign to either its due value would be the work of a ‘laborious 
and not too fortunate man,’ the fact as generally stated is 
sufficient for the present purpose. 

(2) Only itshould be remembered that refinement in tragedy 
runs mainly in the direction of condensation. For in the ideal- 
ization of emotion concentration and intensity are all-important. 
Those who had the high satisfaction of seeing Salvini’s Lear, 
cannot fail to have observed, if they consulted the libretto, how 
the speeches were inevitably lengthened in transferring them 
to Italian. And if any one attempted to express in other words 

1 He has not yet succeeded, how- as the basis from which the other dia- 


ever, in curing English scholars of the _lects have somehow sprung. 
fixed habit of regarding ‘‘ Attic Greek” 
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(say) the soliloquy of Macbeth, beginning “ If it were done, when 
tis done,” the paraphrase, if approximately adequate, would be 
much longer than the original. 

Once more (3) in dramatic writing, the language is only one 
amongst several conjoint modes of expression, and even of the 
language, the written words are only a part. Plays are made to 
be acted, not merely to be read’;—it is no cause for wonder, 
therefore, if they lose something, not only of their effect; but of 
their meaning, for the cursory reader. When Portia says to 
Bassanio, 

‘¢ That only to stand high in your account 

I might in beauties, virtues, livings, friends, 

Exceed account,” 
the superficial reader is apt to understand ‘in your esteem.’ 
But those who have seen a worthy Portia and heard her tones, 
cannot fail to know, with every deeper student, that her wish is 
that she may constitute an important item amongst her husband’s 
possessions. 

An error, which the liveliness of action should obviate, 
though it is natural in the closet-student, is to read in Twelfth 
Night 11, 2, 15, “She took no ring of me,” for “She took the 
ring of me.” When the scene is realized, the reasons in favour 
of the older reading, though even Dyce pronounced them over- 
subtle, most commend themselves as simple and natural. The 
fine sisterly tact of Viola, and the poverty of the repetition, 
when (if ‘no ring’ is read) she afterwards observes to herself 
what she has just said to the steward, are then too obvious tc 
be missed. 

In King John iv, 2, 233 (to cite one more Shakespearian 
instance) many students have no doubt concurred with Dyce, 
who in his second edition reads ‘And turned an eye of doubt 
upon my face. To make ‘As’ in the traditional reading bear 
the force of ‘As much as to’ seems to them ‘impossibly harsh.’ 
But no one who has tried to realize the speech, even in dramatic 
recitation, can fail to see that a fine point is missed, or rather 
spoiled, by the new 1eading. 


1 See an article on Mr Browning’s for April, 1878, vol. 147, especially 
Agamemnon in the Edinburgh Review pp. 420—424, 436. 
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Professor Jebb has shewn by his citations from the record of 
the Harvard performance, and by many happy touches in his 
notes, how fully he appreciates this aspect of the art of interpre- 
tation. And if here and there I feel compelled to differ from 
him on this very ground, the points of difference are few and 
unimportant in comparison of the extent to which we are agreed. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, dispenses almost entirely with the 
necessity of ‘stage directions. Yet places are not wanting 
where they would be convenient. Some trouble might have 
been saved if El. 610 ope pévos wvéovsay had been accompanied 
with a note to the effect: “The Chorus (observing Clytemnestra’s 
attitude).’ And in O. C. 1250, I venture to think that the 
true and not recondite meaning of the words avépav ye povvos, 
® qatep has escaped most commentators for want of some such 
direction as “ Antigone speaks this in her father’s ear.” 

We have hitherto considered causes of difficulty, the recogni- 
tion of which is necessary to right interpretation. There is a 
further consideration which is no less essential, and in common 
with the preceding is fully acknowledged by Mr Jebb. I urge it 
with more confidence because in doing so I but follow in the 
footsteps (wetémiaBe kat txvov) of Mr Matthew Arnold. The 
words used by Milton’ in contrasting the study of poetry with 
that of logic and philosophy, apply to tragic poetry (and especially 
to the lyric parts of tragic poetry) in the highest degree. And 
all Greek poetry is ‘more simple, sensuous and passionate, not 
only as compared with logic but also with oratory. It has 
indeed ‘a logic of its own,’ if the term be not inappropriate 
to the expression of feeling. And it has also a rhetoric of its 
own. But this rhetoric is more condensed and passionate than 
the rhetoric of the agora. 

To gauge the difference between rhetorical and dramatic 
eloquence it is only necessary to glance at the 3rd Act of Julius 
Cesar, perhaps the most effective representation of successful 
oratory in the compass of dramatic literature. Yet how much 
is there which in the actual oration would have been differently 
put! At how many points would expansion have taken the 
place of concentration, breadth of refinement ;—repetition, re- 

1 In the Tractate of Education. 
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capitulation, preluding,—that of subtle transition? Might not 
Antony’s topics have furnished forth a speech of three hours or 
sixty pages? Are the words 


‘‘Now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence ” 
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turned or arranged as the speaker would have arranged and 
turned them? 

Be this as it may, the remark of Milton may ‘be applied to 
many things in Shakespearian criticism. The law of simplicity, 
for example, forbids the reading (Macb. v, 2, 22) ‘My may of 
life,’ and the notable emendation ‘his leaded pole-axe’ in 
Hamlet 1, 1, 63. The law of sensuousness (or évapyea), that is 
of vivid and appropriate imagery, confirms “Will chair me 
ever or disseat me now,”* and “If that Fortune’s quarrel* do 
divorce it from the bearer,’ and (as I cannot but think) con- 
demns the interpretation of “foes that strike beside us” (Macb. 
v, 6, 28) as “enemies that miss us purposely.” The rule of 
passionateness, or truth of feeling, still more decidedly con- 
demns the punctuation of the early folios in Macbeth, ii, 2, 

: "« Making’ the green one, red,” 


while it joins with the rule of simplicity to explode Fechter’s 
monstrous rendering of Oth. v, 2, 1, 


“It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,” 
viz. ‘for I am black’! 


In suggesting the existence of remote analogies between the 
language of Shakespeare and that of certain portions of the 
Greek drama, I do not forget the great difference not only in 
language but in form and structure between the masterpieces of 
the ancient and the modern world. The idioms and modes of 
thought’ are different, the means of condensation are different, 


1 Mach. v. 


2 i.e. Cross-bolt. Hen. VIII; ii, 3, 
14. W. N. Lettsom’s emendation of 
‘that quarrel fortune.’ 

3 Yet even particular comparisons 
are not useless. Shakespeare is more 
careless about his negatives than any 
Greek writer could ever be. Such 


downright slips as ‘‘No, nor a man 
that fears you less than he” (Cor. i, 4), 
‘*Who cannot want the thought ’’(Macb. 
iii, 6), “E’en daughter welcome in no 
less degree” (As you like it, v, 4, with 
Professor Dowden’s punctuation) are 
beyond the limits even of Greek 
freedom. Nor would a Greek have 
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the conditions of representation are widely different, the strain 
of feeling is as different as the imagery through which it is con- 
veyed. But the truth remains,.and has an important bearing 
on interpretation, that Greek tragedy no less than English is 
idiomatic, concentrated, made to be acted more than read, and 
above all simple, sensuous and passionate. 

We might thus proceed to formulate a series of ‘canons, 
which although less easy of mechanical application than those of 
Dawes, are in no degree less certain. ‘The language of Tragedy,’ 
we might say, ‘is (1) idiomatic, (2) condensed and pregnant, (3) 
histrionic and dramatic, (4) simple, (5) sensuous (i.e. picturesque 
and figurative), and (6) impassioned.’ And it might be shown, 
how on the Ist and 5th of these grounds (besides being nearly 
contemporaneous) the language of Herodotus, as I have else- 
where shown’, presents many points of affinity to the tragic 
diction. For although often the reverse of condensed, it is 
everywhere (1) idiomatic and spontaneous and (5) concrete, 
picturesque and figurative. 

But to carry such a method into detail might only lead to a 
new kind of pedantry. And in discussing some of the difficulties 
which are still felt by critical readers of the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
I shall merely take for granted the general truth of what has 
here been said. In all such discussions, minute points of gram- 
mar and palzography must necessarily hold the foremost place. 
But it is all the more important that’ the student should be 
reminded, as Professor Jebb continually:reminds him, that the 
language has all the characteristics of the most perfect tragic 
poetry. 

For this reason and with a view to clearness, I shall add to 
the Greek of each passage the corresponding part of Prof. Jebb’s 
prose version, and this even where it does not exactly represent 
my own opinion. 
said with Professor Huxley ‘“‘No event though not to such an extent as to 
is too extraordinary to be impossible.”’ justify the traditional reading of Ant. 4. 
Yet these lapses (if such they are) ovdév ydp odr’ adyewor, ovr’ arns arep. 
throw a light on certain tendencies 1 Soph. Vol. 1. p. 88 (2nd ed., see 
which are apparent also in Greek, also p. 2 of 1st ed.) 
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II. 


I will first touch on one or two places where the reading is 
not in question, and the only doubt is one of interpretation. 


Ll. 673, 4: 
oTuyvos pev elxwy Snros el, Bapds 8 Stav 
Oupov mrepacns. 


“Sullen in yielding art thou seen, even as vehement in the 
excesses of thy wrath.” 


I put this foremost, because it is one of many places in 
which I have had the satisfaction of finding my own judgment 
confirmed by Prof. Jebb’s authority, while, if I am not mistaken, 
the majority of commentators are against us. In this instance, 
the minority, if so be, also includes Dr Kennedy, who adds, 
“no other meaning is here possible.” Brunck, Wunder, Dindorf, 
Tournier, and others, however, follow the Scholiast’s interpreta- 
tion, d7A0s ef andas elxwv' Stray dé emi td wépas EXOns THs 
Gpyns, toTe RBapéws olces TO Tpayya’ olovy peravonaets Kal 
adica [Spadaat 2] évOupnOnon. Exfurdt was here the first to hit on 
the true sense. “Constat enim, vrepay non solum transire, sed 
etiam progredi significare, ut Oed. Col. 155, 6, 886 (%).” I would 
add that (1) apart from the merely verbal question, the structure 
of the antithesis is peculiarly Greek,—one member of it being 
not immediately in point,—and (2) that the construction which 
is thus confirmed is also commended as more idiomatic, preg- 
nant, simple, and impassioned than the other. 


Ll. 687, 8: 
opas wv’ Frets, ayabos Ov yvounv avyp, 
Tovpoy Traptels Kal KaTapBAvYwWY KéEap ; 
“Seest thou to what thou hast come, for all thy honest 
purpose, in seeking to slack and blunt my zeal ?” 


Schneidewin broke 1. 688 in two, understanding rovpop 
maps to mean “neglecting me.” Dr Kennedy also renders 
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mrapteis by “neglecting’.” Mr Jebb avoids this and other 
frigidities by observing (1) the tense of the participles, and 
(2) the relation of the participles to the verb, as well as by 
joining tovydv xéap. He has thus preserved the compact, 
round, smooth, strong phrase. 


Ll. 997, 8: 

dv ovvey’ 4 KeopivOos é& euod mara 
paKxpayv ame@xeir . 

“Wherefore my home in Corinth was long kept by me 

afar.” 

Mr Jebb’s note on this place is worth transcribing : 

“é& éuod,=‘on my part’: 7 Képuvdos é& éuod paxpav amexeiro, 
==‘Corinth was inhabited by me at a great distance,’ meaning, 
‘I took good care not to go near my old home at Corinth.’ 
This implies as the corresponding active form, éyd paxpay 
anwxovv tHv KepivOov, I inhabited Corinth (only) at a great 
distance, t.e., shunned inhabiting it at all: where the paradoxical 
use of azoxety has been suggested by contrast with évouxeiy. 
The phrase is one of those which, instead of saying that a thing 
is not done, ironically represent it as done under a condition 
which precludes it; as here the condition expressed by d7o 
precludes the act described by ofxety.” 

This is admirably put. But should it not be also noted 
as a general feature of Greek grammar that the relation of the 
passive verb to its subject is less fixed in Greek than in other 
languages? The requirement that the subject of the passive 
voice should be the accusative in regimen after the cor- 
responding active verb is relaxed so as to include first the 
“internal object,” then the remote object as expressed by the 
dative, and, lastly, some relations which are properly expressed 
by the genitive. Thus we get not only meotevopai re (I am 
entrusted with a thing), yaXerraivowa: (1 am the object of anger), 
but also (e.g. in Herodotus) BactAevopar, Tupavvevopat, V7 Tivos. 
And although am@xeito here, as Dr Kennedy remarks, is an 
exceedingly “bold use of the passive voice,” may not the phrase 
be simply equivalent to a7@xovy paxpav tis KopivOov? 


1 Or “disparaging” as in his prose version. July 31st, 1884. 
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Li. 10, 11: 


tly tpoT@ Kaléotate 
Selcavres 4 orépEavtes ; 


“In what mood are ye placed here, with what dread or what 
desire?” 


Professor Kennedy says on orép£avres, “Linwood’s version 
‘desiring’ is unquestionably wrong.” Professor Jebb has judged 
otherwise. He has also seen that ws OéXovTos ay x.T.X., 18 to 
be joined with dpate, and that the interrogative is continued 
with the participles. I believe this interpretation to be not 
only perfectly sound, as regards the Greek, but alone consistent 
with the situation and with truth of feeling’. 

I might enlarge in a similar vein of commendation on many 
other passages*, but to avoid monotony I will now pass on to 
some of the comparatively few places where I am moved to 
dissent in perusing this edition. 


LI. 320, 1: 
adés pw’ &> oikous’ padota yap T6 aov TE oD 
Kayo Stolow Tovpov,—iv éuol mlOn. 
“Let me go home; ’twill be best that thou bear thine own 
burden to the end, and I mine—if thou wilt heed me.” 


That Prof. Jebb relies on this interpretation is shown by 
the fact that nothing is said about these lines in the Com- 
mentary. And that the construction here implied is excellent 
Greek is no less indisputable than that the other construction, 
which Professor Kennedy sanctions, is equally so. But the 
difference is this. In Mr Jebb’s version Teiresias reasons with 
Oedipus, whereas, according to the more usual interpretation, 
he gives utterance to his own deep feeling: 

‘‘Let me go home! For so,—if you obey me in that,—it 
will be less hard for both of us to bear our several burdens to 
the end.” 


1 Vid, infra sub fin, 795, 987, 1138, 1214, 1271, 1286, 1320, 

2 I would call attention especially 1453, 1463:—also to his renderings of 
to Prof. Jebb’s treatment of 1]. 153, ‘1. 1182, 1291, where his interpretation 
293, 402, 411, 425, 525, 541, 572, 762, _— differs from that given in my edition. 
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This assumes a suppressed orws, which is resumed in 
nv éuol ify. Prof. Jebb’s rendering lays more stress on 
paora, But the chief difference is that the conjunctions, re... 
cal, are in the one case cumulative, as in |. 150, cwryp & 
ixotto Kat vdcov mavornptos, in the other adversative, as in 
]. 50, oravtes 7° és opOdv Kal Trecdvtes baotepov. Now the latter 
of these modes is more akin to oratory. The former in this 
passage appears to me more suitable, because more expressive 
of feeling. 

A precisely similar doubt about re...ai occurs at the close 
of the last stasimon. 


Ll. 1221, 2: 
to © opOdv eimety, avérvevad 7 éx céOev 
Kal KaTeKxoiunoa ToUpoyv dupa. 


“Sooth to speak, ’twas thou that gavest me new life, and 
through thee darkness hath fallen upon mine eyes.” 


To 8 odpOov eizrety in this sense might prelude an unusual 
statement in speaking, but is not such a fagon de parler some- 
what cold for singing ? 

And while “Sleep, Death’s Brother” is undoubtedly often 
put euphemistically for Death (as in Ant. 832, 3 @ pe 
Saipwv ouowrtdtay carevyatec) it does not follow that Sleep can 
be put for calamity generally, still less for a calamity that is 
vicarious. The Thebans are not sorrowing for themselves, nor 
have they cause to do so, although the head of the Cadmeian 
race is fallen. But in closing their lament over the ruined 
king, it is natural that they should revert to the loyal attach- 
ment which he earned once for all when he overthrew the 
Sphinx, and thus relieved at once their breasts from oppressive 
fear and their eyes from anxious watching. 

“Yet to speak truly, it was thou that didst restore my 


1 9) 


soul and broughtest slumber to mine eye’. 


1 On the other hand in ll, 1422, 3, may not the re’s denote a merely ver- 
where Mr Jebb prefers on the ground bal opposition, as in O. C. 1139 
of simplicity to read odx ws...0v8? ws..., ovr’ ef Tt [HKOS, K.T.A. 
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L. 707: od viv adeis ceavtov ay Aéyets srépt. 
“Then absolve thyself of the things whereof thou speakest.” 


“adels ceavtov, an appropriate phrase, since adévas was the 
regular term when the natural avenger of a slain man volun- 
tarily released the slayer from the penalties.” 


Is any legal phrase really appropriate here? Jocasta at 
this point is eager, not that Oedipus should be absolved of a 
shadowy charge, still less released from penalties incurred, 
but that he should “cast himself loose” from all anxieties 
arising out of prophecy. This general meaning is simpler, more 
poetical and more in character than the specific legal sense. 


In proceeding to consider some of the places where Prof. 
Jebb allows the necessity of resorting to critical emendation, 
it may be well to observe in passing that the comparative spare- 
ness of his critical notes is in itself a significant fact. 

I take first the curious reading werpaios 6 tatdpos in 
], 478, which the editor rightly assumes to be nearer to the 
original text than the intelligible but prosaic and unmetrical 
wétpas ws Tadpos, which succeeded to it’. 

The conjecture ‘cotavpos was communicated to me by Pro- 
fessor Lushington some time after the appearance of my first 
edition and is mentioned in my notes of 1879. I was not 
then aware that it had been suggested by Martin in 1858. It 
is unquestionably a fascinating emendation. But, as Professor 
Jebb truly observes, éodraupos, if accepted, can hardly be re- 
ferred to the position of the outlaw, but must measure the 
intensity of some attribute such as wildness or fierceness, which 
is not distinctly indicated by the context. 

I am still inclined to plead for the emendation which I pro- 
posed in 1874, cal wérpavow évavros:—‘ For he roams under 


1 Prof. Jebb has not observed that 
this phrase is obelized in my text. 
On re-examining the MS. (in May, 
1884) I see no ground for changing the 
report which I have given of this place 
and of ll. 35, 48, 101, 117, 134, 257, 
260, 294, 310, 360, 516, 598, 797, 917, 


935, 1031, 1264, 1353, 1491, although 
different from that of Prof. Jebb. I 
have, however, been made aware of 
some inaccuracies, which seem chiefly 
to have arisen in preparing my collation 
for the press. And in]. 742, L certainly 
has xvodfwy, not xvodfor. 
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covert of wild woods, faring through caves and making his lair 
among rocks,” The transition from the idea of motion to that 
of a resting place (which is changed continually) would be 
sufficiently defended by comparing the “zeugma” in Phil. 
158, 9, tiv’ yes oriBov, &vavrov 4 Oupaiov. Cp. also Her. rx. 
37 § 5 (story of Hegesistratus) amédpn és Teyénv, tas wév viertas 
mopevopevos, Tas dé nuépas KaTtaduvev és UAnY Kal avALComevos. 

The bull is in possession of the verse, and there is much to 
be said in favour of his retention (not as a metaphor, of course, 
but as a simile). The image may seem to be naturally fol- 
lowed up with that of the breeze (or gadfly) in {évra mepsmo- 
tarat. But after all is not his presence rather inconvenient 
dans cette galére ? 

I would interpose a general remark. If, as Prof. Jebb truly 
says, the text of Sophocles is like a country with good roads 
but with the bridges broken here and there, it follows that 
conjecture should be seldom allowed, but where it is allowed, it 
should be permitted to have a certain range. For on the sup- 
position of a few inveterate errors, where an error is manifest 
it is not unlikely to prove complicated, and the correction 
which requires but a slight change may be less probable than 
one which is more bold but perfectly suited to the context’, 
The uncertainty of all conjecture is of course premised. And 
the highest probability is still attained where complete adapta-— 
tion to the context is combined with a close following of the 


ductus litterarum. 


1 By way of example, let it be sup- 
posed that in 1. 134 the marginal rnvde 
Oeorlte. ypadyv had prevailed in the 
struggle for existence over r7vd’ &0ec8’ 
érusrpopyv, and that the true read- 
ing had consequently disappeared ; 
and then that an ingenious editor had 
conjectured rnvde Oeonl fas poTryy, “thou 
dost oracularly institute this change 
(in favour of the dead).’’ He might 
argue that Creon in reporting the oracle 
had adopted a somewhat oracular tone, 
that jor), a favourite word in tragedy, 
precisely expresses the change in the 


aspect of affairs which is produced 
when Apollo’s word is ‘‘thrown into 
the scale,” and that the scribes, mis- 
understanding this, had substituted 
for it the prosaic ypad7v—the technical 
word for an indictment. And if by 
some miracle of divination, another 
editor had conjectured r7yvi’ &cc6’ 
émcotpopny, his theory would have to 
be rejected because, however plausible, 
it would diverge too far from the 
traditional reading 

TyvieeomiLe. ypadny’ 

rvde bea (Be) ri(ar) p(0) pay. 


138—2 
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In 1. 741 Prof. Jebb accepts Nauck’s emendation, 
Tivos axuny nBns exon, 
“and how ripe his manhood.” 


He says “No exception can be taken to the phrase rivos 
dxpny 72s as =‘ the ripeness of what period of vigorous life.’” 
—I am not fond of drawing hard and fast lines; but surely 
78n can only mean either (1) “youth” or (2) “youthful vigour.” 
In the latter sense it may be the attribute of any period of 
vigorous life, but cannot denote the period itself. As to the 
Syntax here, it 1s not without diffidence that I defend what 
Prof. Jebb condemns as bad Greek. But I believe that the text 
is really sound and that the construction is to be explained by 
supplying either the copula #v from the preceding verb, or, more 
fully, rocavtnv dow elye. The return to the participle from 
the finite verb is less common than the “return to the indica- 
tive,” but it is not infrequent in Herodotus (see esp. vir. 91 
Aatonid te elyov avr aomidwr, kal KiOdvas eiptvéous évbe- 
Suxotes, V. 86 § 3 AéyovTes, VI. 13 § 2, vit. 10 § 1, 21 § 1, vim. 
83 § 2, 89 § 2). 

And if a dash or break is interposed, as if a new thought 
had occurred to the speaker, the paratactic form with the con- 
junction 6é does not add much difficulty. Cp. especially Her. 
vil. 155 § 2 vio trav odetépwy SovrAwY, Karcopévmy 5é Kur- 
Avpiwv. A more formidable difficulty lies in the use of the 
noun axpnyv, which seems to assume the answer “ He was in 
the prime of life.’’ This is met, however, by observing (1) that 
the form of expression is chosen from a motive of courtesy’, and 
(2) that Oedipus eagerly hopes for an answer which will assure 
him that the grey-beard who was felled by his staff was other 
than the King of Thebes. 


The little stasimon or “hyporcheme,” 1]. 1086—1109, con- 
tains at least three acknowledged difficulties. One of these, 
that of giving a subject to aifev, is cleverly removed by the 
change from Ojdirov to Oidtrovy, which has occurred inde- 


1 Cp. the use of propitiatory epithets, auspicious nature of the response is 
e.g. w Aws diverés part, where the assumed, although unknown. 
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pendently, as it seems, to Mr Blaydes and Prof. Jebb. I do 
not admit that the anticipation of as is “impossibly harsh,” 
but the meaning now assigned to av£e is certainly satisfactory 
and in accordance with Pindaric use. It may perhaps be urged 
per contra that the change of subject from (nuas) avEew oé to 
(ce) yopeverOat wpos nuady is more natural than that from 
Oedipus to Cithaeron: cp. Hdt. v. 24 § 5 os cé idéev te xal 
€s Adyous pot amixécOar:—also that if Oiéirovr is read the 
arrangement of the words will hardly allow this name to be 
separated from zrarpiértav. 

The other difficulties are removed by Prof. Jebb with a 
simultaneous change in strophe and antistrophe. I have already 
said that the bolder method in emendation may be sometimes 
justified. But it is manifest how greatly the hypothesis of a 
two-fold corruption increases the uncertainty of correction in a 
lyric passage. And our editor is therefore wise in not admitting 
his conjectures into the text. He assumes with Dindorf that 
the metre of Il. 1090, 1101 (8 of orp. and avr.) is that given by 
the inferior MSS. in 1. 1101 (3 of avt.), and supports this by 
comparing the Ist strophe and antistrophe of the parodos in 
the Trachiniae, where there is a similar blending of anxiety 
and hope, and a somewhat similar interweaving of the rhythms 
4+v—-- and +vv—-vv-. But the analogy of situation is 
not so close as to convince us that they must be combined in 
the same proportions, and the trochaic trimeter catalectic 


is a good strong line, of which other examples may be found in 
Sophocles, as well as several in Pindar. Prof. Jebb argues that 
ovx has been inserted metri gratid. But éoy must have been 
at the same time transposed. And is not this too much to 
attribute to the metrical skill and zeal of scribes who allowed 
4 o€ ye Ouyarnp to stand? The scribe of V in reading ovxér’ 
rn might with equal plausibility be supposed to have intro- 
duced the “choreic dactyl” purposely. Then granting that rap 
érrvodcay is good Greek, is not rnv émovcav more likely to have 
been a gloss on avpiov than vice versd? We are told that 
avjptov is always an adverb, i.e, that dv avpsov must = Thy 
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avptov écouevnv. This is granted, of course. But may not 
avptov in poetry at least, like éyOés, be used with some lati- 
tude? (Cp. ‘Night’s high noon’ in English poetry.) Or, if this 
is denied, is the dramatic figment of “to-morrow’s full moon” 
more arbitrary than that .of “to-night’s wavyvyls” in the 
Antigone (ll, 152, 3) 2 


In the antistrophe. Prof. Jebb reads 
34 a6 y &puce waTnp 
4 Ao€tas ; 
“Or was Loxias the sire that begat thee?” 


This is very close to the “ductus lutterarum.” Cp. e.g. the 
v. rr. in Oed. Col. 1. 204, ris o° &pu, tis a epuce, ris dus. 
But it is hardly nearer than Arndt’s 

37) o€ y eVvadTepa TUS 

4 Aoé&lou 
which has the further advantage of accounting for the MS. 
variation. 

For atepatis might easily pass into arnparns, a seeming 
dittographia, whence ris would first be lost, then be restored as 
a marginal reading, and finally replaced, but in the position 
required by the new reading 

7 o€ ye Ouyarnp, 
which (supposing ye at first to have been written at full) had 
been simply obtained by substituting @ for e and [ for N,—no 
great price to pay for such a ‘brilliant’ emendation ! 

Neither Lachmann’s zratpos supra nor Prof. Jebb’s ararnp 
seems to me entirely happy. Besides diluting the sense be- 
yond what is suitable for lyric purposes, warnp as here used 
implies a somewhat awkward ‘prolepsis’. And on the same 
ground | still uphold the Scholiast’s 1st interpretation of asd} 
Kat tratpé in 1. 1209 *. 

The use of oé ye here recalls a place where Prof. Jebb 
rightly retains the vulgate reading, which—needlessly, though 
not without MS. evidence—had been disturbed by Dr Kennedy 
and myself. 

1 Jn this I am glad to find myself at one with Dr Kennedy, 
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@S Trapov ov y éwrodav 
oxneis, 

“While here, thou art a hindrance, thou, a trouble.” 

Prof. Jebb remarks with perfect justice—‘lectio ov y’ ut 
librorum fide ita sud vi commendatur, quippe que optime con- 
veniat indignantis fastidio. But the 2nd ‘thow’ in his trans- 
lation strikes me as slightly over-emphatic. For here and 
in 1. 1101 7 oé ye «.7.X. we have merely the idiom so common 
in Herodotus, where the antithesis of two actions leads by a 
sort of attraction (ofov puyy Tivi) to an explicit use of the pro- 
noun, whether as object or subject, although unemphatic. (See 
esp. Her. vir. 50 § 1, ib. 10 § 22.) I would also observe that 
the particle ye in both passages, while grammatically adhering, 
if you will, to vé and av, really modifies not the pronoun but 
the verb, or the whole sentence. 

That the incidence of the emphasis suggested by a particle 
does not wholly determine the position of the particle is shown 
by the different uses of e¢ «ai noticed by Mr Jebb in his Ap- 
pendix, Note vil. But his explanation of ef nal pn) KAveus Tav 
a@yyédwv is hardly clear. And Aj. 1121 ef cat &j> Oavwv, where 
xai belongs to the whole phrase, ought to be distinguished from 
Trach. 71 e«¢ xat todr’ étAn, where it emphasises rodro. In 
Thue. v. 45, I still maintain that the ‘hyperbaton’ is more 
likely than the separation of «ai from its word by a long 
sentence interposed Sd pécov. And I believe that the diffi- 
culty in Plat. Rep. v1. 5004 7 «al édy ovtw Oewvtat is to be 
similarly explained. Mr Jebb himself has well observed on 
O. T. 543 that in ungrammatical (or extra-grammatical) idioms, 
the order and collocation of the words is the best guide. On 
this ground (that of natural arrangement) I cannot accept 
Hartung’s emendation of 1. 1526, while I still doubt the 
genuineness of 1, 329. And both on this account and for the 
cesura I would suggest in 1. 1310 the slight further change 


Statrarara: POoyya dopadnv. 
This same rule (that of the arrangement of words) com- 
mends Prof. Jebb’s interpretation of 1. 198, 9, as improved by 
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Hermann, rede ydp ef te v0E ada todt’ em’ jyap epxeran, ‘for 
if night leave aught undone, day follows to accomplish this. - 
It avoids the sin of breaking the continuity of the short line. 
But Dr Kennedy and the Saturday Reviewer are perhaps right 
in objecting to the parenthesis and change of subject. The 
passage gains in force, if”“Apys 6 padepos is made the subject 
of épyeras as of the other verbs. Although the change is too 
great to be made confidently, I would now suggest 


Texav yap et re WE adf 
oo én’ huap epyerar, 


‘for he is coming hither with the return of Day to finish aught 
that Night hath left undone.’ 


The metrical doctrines of Dr J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, which 
Prof. Jebb has expounded with great brevity and clearness and 
with a grace that is all his own, have in two places suggested to 
him a new line of emendation, by enabling him to assume the 
occasional equivalence of & vv and +. in choreic rhythms’. 
Thus in ll. 867, 877 he makes 


vio ~w Vv Fr TF er 


5: aiBépa rexvwbévres = 


Ve VM VvVVUVWe = = YM 
GKpov aTroTo“oV wpouaeDv 


and in IJ. 1210, 1220 (running two verses into one), 
matpi PadapnTror@ = 
yap *domep *idrepor, 

so gaining room for a very fascinating emendation’. 


Any tolerable solution of the difficulty in Il. 867, 877, 
requires that 6.’ ai@épa should be in some way equivalent 
to »vv, possibly by a licence analogous to that which 


ww 


1 Qn similar grounds may not ry thus ~~—~~--? SoinEl. 1084 


Natecoy réxvov in O, T. 1216 bear the vivuuos G wat wat may be answered 


scansion — ~ poe. -, andin Trach. by viv bwd xeipa valers. See Ar. Ran, 
415 may wo not scan Kipar eipéi wév- 1314, 
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applies to words of 4 short syllables in Epic Greek. By in- 
serting dxpov Prof. Jebb at once completes the numbers and 
gives a substantive to axporarov. The latter requirement 
he regards as essential. I can only say that I do not feel this, 
and that any substantive which has hitherto been suggested 
for the place appears to me intrusive. The most ingenious 
attempt in this direction is the conjecture of Wolff 


axpotata *yeio’ avaBac’ 
where y is read for «4 instead of reading o for the second a as in 
the vulgate text. But the change, however slight, lies open to 
the obvious criticism that the vague suggestion of a high place 
is more suitable to the context than the coping of a wall or 
tower. And it cannot be meant that the power of the neuter 
adjective to stand alone is denied to the superlative degree’. 
The scanning of this place as printed in my edition is in- 
defensible. But the reading there adopted is, I still think, 
probable enough. And it has the advantage of keeping the 


minute correspondence of phrasing which is peculiarly notice- 
able in this ode. Cp. for example 


el pot | Evuein | pépove | 

potpa | tay evoertoy ayveiav | Novo | 

gpyov Te mavrav | oy vowoe TpoKewTas | 

e ‘ b 

Uitrodes | ovpaviar | 

&: aidépa | rexvwbévtes | dv “Odvptros 
with 

UBpus | hurever | TUpavvor | 

URpis | ef wodr@v vareptAncO7 | uarar | 

& pn wixarpa | wnde cupdéporra | 

*axpotatov | eicavaBac | 

> + *2e,/ ’ > 7 2 

amoromov | *éEwpoveer | eis avayxav’. 


1 Cp. Her. vir. 121 § 1 ratry yap ent phrasing) I prefer vouddos ért * réas 
éruvOdvero cuvrouwrarov elvar, Plato (suggested in my first edition) to *novdd’ 
Theaet. 175 pv, dd vymdov KpeuacGels—  émimodias in 1, 1350. Cp. Cassandra’s 
Pheodo 89 A, éxt wrod Uyndorépou 7 ey’. epithet mocovduwy in Aesch, Ag. 1170, 

? For a similar reason (correspond- 
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Ll. 1219, 20: 
Svpopar yap domep idremov yéwv 
éx OTOMATOD. 


‘“T wail as one who pours a dirge from his lips,” i.e. “ Oedi- 
pus is to me as one who is dead.” 


No one who has any feeling for scholarship or poetry can 
fail to admire this emendation, and none but a true scholar 
and poet would have thought of it. But in refusing to give to 
éx a pregnant force (as in é€ av@pwrwy) Prof. Jebb detracts a 
little from the probability of his brilliant conjecture. The flaw 
which most critics have felt in the MS. reading is the flatness 
of é« oTouarwy, without an epithet, beginning the new line. 
Hence Burges’s ws | mepiadrd’ tav yéwy found little acceptance, 
and Erfurdt’s ‘axyiwv being rejected, Wecklein proposed éané- 
pov éx otowatwov. But although later authorities show that 
iareos could be used adjectively, there is no sufficient ground 
for assuming that id\ewov ordmwa was a possible combination, 
though /adexos 6d might be so. I have sometimes thought of 
an emendation here, which I have some hesitation in mention- 
ing, lest the phrase should appear ‘stranger still’ Edpnoeras 
5 ovv—for the last word on this passage has not yet been 
said :— 

Svpopar yap ws repiadra *yadxéwv 
éx TTOMATMD. 


‘ As from lips of brass, beyond all others ringing loud’ 


(és softening the use of yadxéwy for ‘loud-resounding,’ for 
which cp. esp. Hesiod Scut. 243 yadxeov o€v Bown). 


1031. Tl & dayos icyovr’ +év xaxoist we NapBaveis ; 


‘And what pain was mine when thou foundest me in dis- 
tress ?’ 


Is it necessary to obelize év xaxois? Let us hear Prof. 
Jebb. “The év «axots of most MSS. is intolerably weak : ‘what 
pain was I suffering when you found me in trouble?’ From the 
év xatpois of L and another good MS. (a most unlikely corrup- 
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tion of so familiar a word as xaxois) I conjecture éyxupéy, ‘when 
you lighted on me.’”? 

The note of the Scholiast, though not quite satisfactory, 
appears to me to suggest a sufficient defence of év xaxots, which, 
as Bellermann points out, it proves to be the traditional reading. 

The tone of 1. 1030 implies that besides (1) the general 
misfortune of exposure, the child was suffering from (2) some 
particular harm. Far from being ‘intolerably weak’ the refer- 
ence of Oedipus in his reply to (1) the general, as well as to (2) 
the particular trouble, is full of pathos. .Cp. Phil. 312, 313 
ev Auw@ Te Kal Kaxoiot, ‘Hunger added to my (other) woes.’ 

Then as to the probability of corruption: (1) év xacpois is 
not only unmetrical but unconstruable : (2) in all the conjec- 
tures there is (to my mind) a loss of simplicity. More than 
one critic has thought of ay«aXats, and the Saturday Reviewer 
suggests the exquisite but too Euripidean change r/ 8’ adyos 
loyov Tayxadiopa NawBavers. Better than both of these is the 
variant given by the diorthotes of M (Ambr. G. 56 sup.) yp. 
év xepoiy. Wecklein, supposing ¢v xarpois to be a gloss, points, 
as I presume, at év rvyais. But the change from xaxois to 
Katpots is in fact one of the most natural of MS. corruptions. 
ic and k are constantly confounded (as Mr Verrall knows) and 
from ic to ip the way is dangerously smooth. This therefore is 
one of the few places in which the consent of the inferior MSS. 
may be held to preponderate over the authority of L. 

In another passage where Prof. Jebb adheres to L, I agree 
with Par, A. 


1. 1446: nal col y émioxnare ye Kai mpooTpéyropat. 

‘Yea; and on thee will I lay this charge, to thee will I 
make this entreaty.’ 

‘arpotpéeyouas A, V*, V* al.’ 

The question here is not one of MS. authority, for the con- 
fusion of mrpo and mpoc, especially before r, is so constant that 
the difference is insignificant*. Prof. Jebb rightly says, ‘The 


1 Dr Kennedy holds that thisshould «vpetv is common enough, and Her. 
be éyxvpwy. But though éyxupety is vi. 218 has évexvpyoe. 
not found in Tragedy, the simple verb * Therefore, although I must repeat 
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reading mpotpéyouat must be judged by the context.’ But 
when he adds ‘This strain of lofty admonition seems little in 
accord with the tone of the broken man who has just acknow- 
ledged Creon’s unexpected goodness (1432) and is now a sup- 
pliant (cp. 1468),’ I am disposed to appeal from the remote to 
the immediate context. Before line 1468 is reached there has 
been a manifest change of mood. -The tone of all the former 
portion of the speech, especially of lines 1446—1458, bespeaks a 
sort of gloomy exaltation, as of a man who being ‘ placed apart’ 
(l. 1415) ‘by his unwitting crimes and his awful sufferings’ 
speaks of human obligations with an impartial absoluteness as 
from another sphere’. By and by he is again softened when he 
thinks of his children. But is the speech in which these suc- 
cessive passions sweep over Oedipus to be preluded by a line 
in which he anticipates them both? Or should he ‘enéreat’ 
Creon to bury ‘her who lies within, as if this could now be 
regarded by him in the light of a personal favour? I venture 
to think that the dark grandeur of these lines, especially the 
climax in lJ. 1449 foll., has lost something in Prof. Jebb’s ren- 
dering. 

I have purposely reserved for the last place the discussion 
of two well-known difficulties in the earlier part of the procla- 
mation of Oedipus, Il. 216—232. 


Ll, 219—221 : 
ayo kévos pwév Tod Adyou Todd éEepa 
Eévos 5¢ rod mpayGévros’ ov yap av pakpdy 
iyvevov avTos, un ovK eywv te ovpBonrov. 


“These words I will speak publicly, as one who has been 8 


that in 1, 134 the first hand of L wrote éme:dh ddéa r75 éweorpdgn. From its 


mpoaov Gaydyros (sic), I do not dwell on 
the fact as of much significance. I 
still think, however, that rpds is there 
more appropriate than mpé, because 
more in keeping with the image con- 
veyed by émriorpodny, ‘‘you have given 
us this sudden turn (so as to act) in 
the interest of the dead” (Scare mpds 
ToD Oavdvros faracPa), Cp. Ant, 1111, 


literal meaning of ‘from the side of’ 
apos (in Her. &c.) comes to mean ‘ to- 
wards.’ It is consistent with the 
tragic uses of language to suppose a 
similar extension of the correspond- 
ing figurative use, which has not yet 
passed into a mere fixed usage. 

1 So the pride of Othello flashes up 
in the socket before his death. 
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stranger to this report, a stranger to the deed; for I could not 
have tracked it far by myself, if I had not had some clue.” 


“ov yap dv paxpay | tyvevov autos justifies é€epa ; ‘As one 
who has no personal knowledge of the matter, 1 must make 
this appeal to you Thebans for any information that you can 
give me; for I could not have tracked the matter far alone 
(avrds), u1) ovK Eyov Te avpBoror, if I had not had some clue; 
vov 8, but as it is (having no clué),—vorepos yap «.7.X., for it 
was only subsequently to the date of the crime that I became 
a Theban—lI address myself to you.’ 220 ov ydp dv | tyvevov 
...f) ove yoy... I prefer to regard the protasis as ei pr) elyov 
implicit in wn ovK« Eyov. As tyvevor dav, 47) Exwv (if I had not), 
could represent iyvevoy av, et pun elyov, 80 ovy tyvevoy dv, py 
ov« éxwv could represent ova tyvevov dv, ef ur) elyov.” The 
interpretation of viv 6’ here contradicts that of wu) ovK éywr. 
‘If I had not’ implies ‘and I have. And the explanation is 
otherwise wanting in clearness and point. I maintain (1) that 
ov yap av paxpav tyvevov justifies not éEepa but Eévos, which 
the repetition marks as the emphatic word,—‘A stranger; it 
could not be otherwise; I could not &c.’ (ov resumes the 
negation in £évos); (2) that the ‘suppressed protasis’ (which 
confused the Scholiast) is to be sought not in the epexegesis 
pn ove éywyv te ovpBorov but in avros, sc. tyvevv, 1.€. 
el autos tyvevoy’, and (38) that the force of the participial 
clause with py ov« is not hypothetical but causal*. ‘For 
I could not have tracked it far, if I had made the search by 
myself, because I had no clue to guide me.’ Oedipus means 
to say that until the matter was brought before him in his 
public capacity as a Theban citizen, he was in total ignorance 
of it. For the chance wayfarer coming from Corinth was out 
of all connexion with the death of Laius, and could not be 
expected to probe a tale which had no significance for him. 
Mr Jebb objects, in his Appendix, Note v., that ‘Oed. has just 
heard, for the first time, of the mysterious murder. It is not 
the first time he has heard that Laiusis dead. But is not this 
just one of those phrases, so neatly characterized by Prof. Jebb 


1 Not simply ef tyvevov. 2 In this I find myself anticipated by Dr Kennedy. 
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in his note on 1. 997 ‘ which instead of saying that a thing is not 
done, ironically represent it as done under a condition which 
precludes it’? I.e. when Oedipus says ‘I could not have in- 
quired far, &c., he means ‘I could have no knowledge of a 
matter in which I had no part.’ This use of ov paxpdy = ‘not 
at all,’ should long since have been recognized as a litotes 
parallel to the familiar uses of ov uaArov, ovy jocov, &c. In 
El. 323, érrel tdv ov paxpav wv éyo, for example, no difficulty 
would have been found, if it had been seen that Electra 
simply means ‘I could not have lived.’ The force of the 
clause yn ov« éywv Tt cvuPorov and its relation to the sen- 
tence are best illustrated by the two parallels cited from 
Herodotus by Prof. Jebb. On hearing of the numbers of 
the Ionian fleet the Persians were afraid (Hdt. vi. 9) xatap- 
podnoay pn...ov...rnv Mirnoinv olol re éwou cEereiv, wn ove 
édvres vauxparées. This participial clause would be repre- 
sented not by ef yu) joav v., but by ézel ove joap (or dea 
TO pu elvat) v.; and the causal relation, expressed by érrei, is 
indicated by the use of 47. The other passage is still more 
nearly analogous: H. vi. 106, eivarn 5 ov é£eXevcecbat 
éfacay, on ov mAnpeos edvTos Tov Kuxdov. ‘The Spartans 
procrastinated, when summoned by the Athenians to Marathon, 
because they could not make an expedition before the full- 
moon: “on the ninth day of the month, they said, they would 
not go forth, because the moon was not then full.” This might 
have been otherwise expressed: ov« épacay é£erevoec Oa, ei 
eivatn Séor ebépyec Oat, Sia TO wntTrw TWARpy elvat Tov KUKNOY. 


Ll. 227—232 : 
Ket ev hoBeirar, TovmixrAnue vireEenXetv 
avtov xa’ avtTod’ meloerat yap adXo pev 
datepyes ovdév, ys 8 ameow aBraPns. 
ei 8 av tis ddXov oldey €E AdAANS yOoves 
TOV auToyelpa, 4 ClwTaTw TO yap 
Képdos TEND “YO Kn KapLS WpocKeiceTat. 
‘And if he is afraid, I bid him to remove the danger of the 


charge from his own path; for he shall suffer nothing else un- 
lovely, but only leave the land, unhurt. Or if anyone knows 
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an alien, from another land, to be the assassin, let him not keep 
silence, for I will pay his guerdon, and my thanks shall rest 
with him besides.’ 

By simply changing vaefeAdv | avtos to varekenelv | avrov 
Prof. Jebb claims to have removed all difficulty from ll. 227— 
230. 

He says “I find the key to the true sense in Thuc. 4. 83 
(Arrhibaeus, the enemy of Perdiccas, makes overtures to Bra- 
sidas, and the Chalcidians exhort Brasidas to listen): éd¢Sacxov 
avrov yn vTreEeNetv T@ Ilepdixna ta Seva, ‘they impressed upon 
him that he must not remove the danger from the path of Per- 
diccas’ by repulsing the rival power of Arrhibaeus. v7refeXeiv 
ta Seva = to take them away (é«) from under (v7) the feet,— 
from the path immediately before him: r@ Ilepdinxa being a 
dat. commodi. So here: xei pév hoBeirar, and if he 18 afraid 
(as knowing himself to be the culprit) then I lid him (xerevo 
continued from 226) viefeXety to érrixAnpua to take the peril of 
the charge out of his path avrov xa&’ avtod (by speaking) him- 
self against himself... Instead of a dat. commodi avr@ (cor- 
responding to t@ Ilepdécxq in Thuc.) Soph. has written xa& 
avrov, because self-accusation is the mode of doing the act 
expressed by vzrefeAciv, which implies xatnyopjaat. The preg- 
nant xa@’ avrov is rendered still less harsh by the fact that 
TouTixAnua precedes. There is no ‘aposiopesis’ or ‘suppressed 
clause’: we have simply to carry on KeAevw.” 

Prof. Jebb here brings out with great vividness the meaning 
of vaex in this and many other places (Her. passim, Plat. Rep. 
9, 567 B vareEapeiy 8) tovTovs mavras Set Tov TUpavvor). 
But, as he construes the passage, caf’ avrod is in no way 
substituted for avt@. Nor is avr@ the ‘dativus commodi’ 
required, For by going into exile, the murderer does not clear 
himself of the charge (the word ‘danger’ is imported from 
Thucydides), but he does remove out of the path of the state 
(vweEatpet TH moder) the imputation conveyed in the message 
brought by Creon piacpa ywpas ws TeOpappévov xOovi 
éy rnde (1. 97). And the missing rode is resumed in yas 
infra. 

At the risk of forfeiting the last particle of the respect which 
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Mr Margoliouth seems once to have entertained for me, I must 
reiterate my belief that the text is sound, and is sufficiently 
explained by the old glosses, cnwasvérw or (better) pnvucate. 
This is merely to carry on xara civeowy the sense not of xerevw 
alone but of ceXevw onpalvery in one expression. 

Such an ellipse is fully justified by Aj. 1200 f#vrw’ airiay 
mpobels: O. T. 1155 rl rpocypntwv pabeiv. See above p. 196. 

A construction is thus given to ca?’ avrov. And the only 
point remaining doubtful, is the relation of the participle to the 
verb. 

(1) ‘Let the man himself, if he is afraid, (inform) spon- 
taneously against himself by removing the imputation from the 
state. He shall receive no further annoyance, but shall depart 
unmolested (dapadns) from the land.’ The concluding words 
(yis...adapmadns) resume explicitly the meaning (‘ by voluntary 
exile’) implied in varefeA wv. 

(2) Ifit were allowable to understand the aorist participle 
proleptically (but the fear of Professor Goodwin is before our 
eyes’) the lines might be construed: ‘Let the man himself, if 
he is afraid, (inform) against himself, and so remove the imputa- 
tion from the state. For he will be banished from the land, but 
shall have no further harm.’ 

The case of the murderer being thus disposed of, and that of 
the ordinary Theban citizen being taken for granted (as suffi- 
ciently covered by ll. 224—6), there remains the supposition 
that if the murderer is an alien, the only person who can inform 
against him may be an alien too. In that case he needs to be 
assured of his reward—for the curse on the citizens will not 
equally affect him. 

This case is met by ll. 2830—232. 

Here Prof. Jebb explains dAXov ‘another [2.e. other than 
one of yourselves, the Thebans].’ And this is plausible at first 
sight. But on consideration it seems more logical and less 
tautological to take the pregnant phrase to mean e tis é 
adAns VOoves oldev GAXov [kal wn Eavrov, another and not him- 
self as in the former case] é€£ dAXns yOovos to be the author of 
the deed. This point, however, is of less consequence and I 

1 See however Her. vir. 106 § 1, 164 § 2. 
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maintain it with less of confidence than those which im- 
mediately precede. 


There are other difficulties of the Oedipus Tyrannus still 
awaiting decision, which must be reserved for a future edition 
of Sophocles. 

Meanwhile, let me conclude this paper with four fresh 
attempts at ‘bridge-making,—two in the Trachiniae and two 
in the Electra. 


Trach. 116—8: 
| o’tw dé rov Kadpoyern 
+rpépes ro 8 avert Buorou 


TWoNvTovoy waTep TédAayOS Kpyouop. 


It must be owned that the words tpédec 76 8 avfea are 
indefensible—even if construable, they are not smooth—and the 
letters & av€ are written over an erasure in L. I now propose, 
as a conjecture just worth mentioning, 


TpoTrais Tapaccet. 


‘Even so our Cadmus-born is harassed with vicissitude by, 
as it were, a Cretan sea of labours, which constitutes his life.’ 


Trach. 1015, 6: 
ovT amapdta: xpata Biov Oénrer 
HorAwy Tod aoTuyepod, hed, ded. 

In this passage there are two strong indications of cor- 
ruption. The numbers break the antistrophic structure which 
prevails throughout the dochmiacs in this passage elsewhere ; 
and the explanation of the scholiast manifestly presupposes a 
different text. His words are ov wip, ovd' éyyos: Aelmret, mpoca- 
yayov, atanrakes we Tov Env. ovd atrapaker: ovdels éexeivwr, 
dnol, Bovrctas éXOav thv Kxehadrnv pov atrotemety, nal édev= 
Oepacat Tod poyOnpov Blov. 


From this and from the metres of infr. 1042—4 (although 
all attempts must be hazardous) I venture to ‘rewrite’ as 
follows :— : 

Journal of Philology. vow. xm. 14 
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ovdé pp arradddéai' 
xpata Teuwv Biov Tov otuyepod porav 
oux eOéreu hed, ded. 
‘Nor wills to come and, with a mortal stroke, 
Release me from my hateful life. Woe, woe!’ 


El, 1085 ff 


@s Kal ov TayKNavTOV aidva KoLwov elrou, 
TO 47) Kaddv xaborAlcaca Sv0 dépe ev évt =e 
copa tT apiota te wais Kexrno Oar. 


The Scholia make nothing of this passage, and Hermann is 
unsuccessful. I cannot believe that aidva x<otvov can mean either 
(1) death, or (2) the life of all men, or (8) the life of misery 
which Electra shares with her father. Yet xowdv is such a 
favourite word with Sophocles that the ‘heavy hand’ of criti- 
-cism has hitherto spared it here. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that forbearance has for once been mistaken, and that a 
thorough consideration of the preceding scene will support the 
conjecture 

aiav’ GovKov. 
The passage will then run thus, according to my view: 


és kal od mayKNavtoy aiav’ *doxov etdou, 
TO un Karov *xabayvicaca Svo0 dépeuv * év Evi Noy, 
copa t aplora te mais Kexdjoba. 
‘As thou, too, hast chosen a homeless life of tears, if so thou 
mayst purge away the evil thing and win a two-fold praise at 


once for wisdom and the noblest piety.’ 
. See especially lines 817, 8; 1052. 


Lastly in El. 563, 4: 
épod 5é rHv Kuvaryov “Apreusv, Tivos 
Wowds Ta TOAAA TvevpaT eoxyev Avr, 


after many vain attempts to find at once a good meaning and a 
probable subject for éyev, I propose to read 7£ev instead : 


1 ‘V8 (Ven, 467) gives dwappdta: (sic), 
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“Then ask the huntress Artemis, in punishment for what 
offence those violent winds rushed forth on Aulis.” 


L. CAMPBELL. 


Postscriptum. 


The preceding pages had been written and were partly in 
print before I had an opportunity of seeing Professor Butcher's 
article on Jebb’s Oedipus in the Fortnightly Review for June; 
and the whole (except some of the footnotes) was already in 
type when I read Professor Kennedy’s Studia Sophoclea, P. IT. 
I may now add a few words in reference to each of these 
contributions to the interpretation of Sophocles. 

Some of Professor Butcher’s observations on the language 
are an eloquent exposition of views which I am glad to think 
are now less unfamiliar than they were ten years ago, when I 
was accused of “undue exaggeration” in my endeavour to state 
them. But if some crudities (which I have long since acknow- 
ledged) gave colour to this charge at the time, I had hoped to 
obviate this impression by increased care and caution in my 
second edition. And it is not without surprise that I find myself 
still accused of contradictory interpretations, of setting an 
author above the genius of the language, and so forth. The 
conspicuous candour of Prof. Butcher's criticism induces me to 
say so much in my defence. 

The question of “binary constructions” (the term is James 
Riddell’) is after all a subordinate one. And if, for example, in 
O. T. 233, 4, 

Ei......TUS 7) PtXOU 
Seicas atwoe: TovTTOS H YavTOD 1d65¢ 


the Glasgow Professor connects the genitives with dace, 
while he of Cambridge with equal confidence attaches them to 
14—2 
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deioas, is there not some room for ‘Tertium Quid,’ who suggests 
that it may have relations with both, or, if with one only, then 
it 1s ‘ virtually repeated’ (a good phrase of Dr Kennedy’s) with 
the other? Again, instead of speaking of ungrammatical idioms, 
it may be prudent to adopt Sidney Walker’s distinction between 
natural and artificial grammar (Crit. Exam. § 3). But the thing 
intended is the same. 

Of the second series of Studia Sophoclea I will only say 
that the venerable author seems to be unaware of the extent to 
which one recent editor is agreed with him. In perusing his 
book I felt more than once tempted to exclaim Oés nal éuée trav 
TavTwv, or civduvevw Ew THV Tavrewv elvat. If some impartial 
critic who is acquainted with the subject should think it worth 
his while to reckon up the points of agreement in the three 
editions of the Tyrannus here chiefly referred to, he will proba- 
bly find that the places in which two of the three coincide are 
more numerous than those in which any one of them agrees 
with any recent foreign edition. The following lines are amongst 
those on which Professor Kennedy and the present writer 
agree in differing from Professor Jebb; O. T. 98, 101, 258, 283°, 
320, 1, 421, 677, 790, 1209. 

Dr Kennedy again argues stoutly in favour of Schneidewin’s 
explanation of ll. 10, 11, which by joining os OéNovros ay, K.7.X,, 
to what immediately precedes, gives the usual meaning to 
otépEaytes without the entire pointlessness of saying ‘If you 
are contented, tell me so, for I am willing to content you.’ 
But the connexion after all is feebler than in Prof. Jebb’s ren- 
dering. And the meaning ‘whereon your hearts are set,— 
which suits the context,—is really supported by O. C. 1094, 
where the use of otépyw bears only a fallacious resemblance to 
the Latin idiom ‘amabo te. On the other hand a doubt may 
be raised, whether the meaning now assigned to xaéorare, 
‘are ye set here, is permissible for this form, though common 
enough in the aorist xaréornp. 


L. C. 


1 In the Prose Version attached to Studia Sophoclea P, II. 


AESOHYLEA. 


THE following random guesses occurred to me in a recent 
reading of Aeschylus. They may take their chance amongst 
the mass of conjectures. 

For some defence of the method (?) which underlies them, 
see the remarks on p. 195, supra. 


Pers. 329, 
For towvd apxyovrwv [viv] vreuvncOnv répe 
Read rorovde rayav tTavd’ viremvyncOny wépe. 
S.c. T. 315, 
For «ara fipordov drav 
Read «apra plyordov drapv, 
(i.e. not merely throwing down the shield but losing the 
mayxanKa Tédn.) 
S.c. T. 364, 
For TA}poves evvdy aiypdrwroy 
avdpes evtuyodytos, ws 
Sucpevods vireptépou, 
érxmls éore 
. yuKTEepov TédXoOS poAELy 
Read Aéxtpov HAGOoV aiypudrwrTov 
avdpos evTuyovvTos, ws 
Svopevods vireprépov, 
WNTLTAV TE 
YUKTEpOY TEXOS MONELD. 
S. c. T. 437, 
For «al r@de xépdeu xépdos adro tikretat 
Read xal r@de Kdum@ Képdos adrQ TiKTeTAL, 
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For amedecev 577a 
Read xal par amadecer. 
Choeph. 956. For ézrolyerau read érebyerat. 
(i.e. ‘ Hastens on his own account.’) 
Kum. 521, 
For ris S€é undev ev dacs 
xapdlav avatpépov 
Read ris &é pndev ev Baber 
xapdlas Séos tpépav. 
Eum. 553. By transposing day we get 
Tov avtitoAmov Sé kal tapa.Batav 
Ta TOANG apt tavtodupt aveu dixas. 
Eum. 940, 
For qAoypos T 6uparootepns 
huT@yv TO wn Tepay Gpoy rorwy 
Read droypov tT oupmatocrepn, 
PuTEvTOY yn TWepav opov ToTrwy. 


I may be allowed to add the following, which have been 
printed elsewhere. 


Suppl. 162—173, 
For 4 Zny, ‘lots io 
envis pacterp é« Oeav 
Read ad Znv, ‘Tots ia 
pnviv paotiv T &« Gear. 
Choeph. 574, 
For épet cad’ icOe wai car opOaduovs Bare? 
Read aaa€é ériatH wat nat’ od0arpors pav7. 


L, CAMPBELL. 


THE “OCODEX MORI” OF THE ILIAD. 


AmonG the books in the “Bentley” class in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is a MS. of the Iliad marked R 16, 
35, which appears at one time to have belonged to the great 
critic, as it was presented to the College with other books of 
his by his nephew and namesake in 1757. A comparison of 
readings shews that it is none other than the “Codex Mori”, 
collated by Barnes for his edition of the Iliad (1711), and 
named from its then possessor, John Moore, Bishop of Ely, who 
played a part in the great Bentley litigation. Heyne followed 
Barnes in his readings, but evidently never saw the original. 
Bentley also collated it in his copy of the Poetae Graeci 
which was lent to Heyne; but the Codex itself seems to have 
been entirely forgotten’, nor has it ever been described. Heyne 
indeed makes a serious blunder (vol. III. p. xcvii.) in saying 
“habet quoque Scholia antiquiora, e quibus Bentleius ea, quae 
criticum usum habent, sedulo elicuit.” In quoting Bentley 
he also in the earlier books ascribes to the Lipsiensis, L, of 
which Bentley had a collation, several readings which belong to 
this MS., but are not marked, as in the later books, by the 
letter M. The MS. has no Scholia, and the “Schol. MS.” of 
Bentley is no doubt the Harleianus. A reference to La Roche, 
Homerische Teatkrittk p. 466, and Hoffmann, 21 wnd 22 Buch 
der Ilias, 2weite Abt., p. 4, will shew that a short description 
is desirable. 

The MS. is on thick shining paper, with a watermark which, 
Mr E. M. Thompson tells me, can hardly be earlier than the 
fifteenth century. There are 651 leaves, if I have counted 
right, containing a life of Homer, a “hypothesis” of the Iliad, 
a Swaipecis trovntav, the whole Iliad, 12 lines to a page, and 


1 Must we say “‘ because it was in England”? 
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two epigrams on Hector. There is an argument prefixed to 
each book (except xxili.), and a separate heading to the “Cata- 
logue” in Book ii. 495. The line at the foot of each page is 
numbered in Bentley’s hand. The writing is very elegant and 
clear, only a few contractions being used. The iota subscript 
is generally omitted and there is a good deal of itacism. The 
accentuation is on the whole careful. There are no scholia 
whatever, but a few variants in the margin by the first hand, 
and some corrections interlined by a second. 

Of the former may be mentioned the following: B 206 
appears in the margin, followed by the word vd@os. E 336 in 
marg. yp. yadx@ (for dovp/). E 398 inserted in margin—an 
accidental omission. E 738 marg. yp. Bander aiylSa—the text 
has domlda. Z199 added in margin. Of interlineations by 
the second hand I observe B 293 zrapa written over ovyv, and 
Z 287 mvpyov over dnydv. In B 218 cuvvwynxote (sic) is a 
reading of the second hand; the original w has been scratched 
out and 7 written in its place. 

Barnes’s collation is so inaccurate as to be worse than use- 
less, as will appear from the following comparison of the MS. 
with the variants quoted in La Roche’s apparatus criticus from 
Heyne. Book 1, line 4, dele the note of interrogation. 20 
Avoaite, Dot Adcal Te. 298 payécoopat, not paynoopuas (this 
is not Barnes’s but La Roche’s mistake: he seems to have mis- 
understood Heyne’s words—vol. iv. p. 91—and the four other 
MSS. there named ought no doubt also to be placed on the 
other side of the account). Bk. i, 12 racovdin. 38 78n, not 
noe. 335 érawéoavtes, not -véco-. Book ii. 305 elue ori 
"Ihcov (Barnes gives ror’ “IAvov, Heyne mpos “Tuov). Book iv. 
25 éesrres (not gesrras). 66 meupav, not -av. 92 érea mrepo- 
evTa mpoonvda, not mpocédn yAaucwmis 'AOnvn, which Heyne 
apparently takes from Bentley, not noticing that he quotes it 
only from “Cant.” 

The blunder in the crucial line A 20 is so gross and wilful 
that I doubted the identity of the MS. till convinced beyond 
a doubt by the coincidence of the two interlineations by the 
second hand mentioned above, both of which are noticed by 
Barnes, 
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To give a general idea of the character of the MS. I add 
a careful collation of the first 150 limes of Book v. with La 
Roche’s text (not noticing mere omissions of zota subscr.). 
3 yévorro, nde. 5 adaotépt wrropwved. 10 lepeds. 12 arroxpi- 
Oévre—oppnOnrnv. 13 ad’ immoow. 15 pa. 21 Katapévoro. 
28 dyeogu. 30 mpoondda. 33 orrorépotct. 36 Kapavépw. 
38 § dvak. 40 otpadévtse. 44 Ocdpou (?)—e« 1 dpvns. 49 
Kapavopioyv aimova. 52 re om., ins. man. 2, ovpeos man. 2, 
ovpei man. 1? (eras.). 58 ye om., ins, man. 2. 54 fov—apiv 
éxéxacto (y ins. m. 2). 55 SoupexrAvtos. 60 appuovideo. 64 of. 
66 xatd—édiarpo. 69 *Avtivopos. 70 pad—pév om., ins. m. 2. 
—mvxas. 72. Soupixruvtos. 75 Kovlyn, T7 Kxapavdpov. 88 
EraBe. 86 opmircer. 89 dépypevar (sic). 98 Tuyov. 96 ap- 
aediov. 104 870° avacynoecOar. 108 Kxarravyios. 109 xata- 
Bnoato. 110 ddpa pou. 111 dp—yauate. 112 map. 114 
duds Téxos atpuT@vn (errore pro Bony ay. Avou.). 115 KrAdOe pos 
—téxov. 117 adr éué (é supras. m. 2) dire. 119 pe dnai. 
326 irora. 128 yuoonns. 186 ere. 140 Epnua. 141 ay- 
ynotivat. 142 Badeins. 146 «rAnida. 147 dépyal (the 
apostrophe is doubtless a mere slip, in place of the ordinary 
compendium for ev). 148 arodvedov. 153 0 8 ére/pero. 158 dca. 

It will be seen that the critical value of the codex is by no 
means high: and to judge from an examination which I made 
of part of Bk. xxi. the copyist got still more careless as he 
advanced in his task. A collation of the whole MS. would 
clearly not repay the labour. 

Our MS. is intimately connected with the “ Vindobonensis 
39”, La Roche’s G, as will be seen from the following variants 
in the first book, which are quite or almost peculiar to these 
two; other instances may be found on almost every page. 
120 rAevooate. 239 dpxos éocitar. 268 cpecxweoot. 324 b0- 
wow, 338 wdaptupes. 351 jpacoato. 444 itacowpcba. From 
the description given of G by La Roche (Hom. Teatkritik p. 472, 
no. 92) it would seem that the resemblance extends to the 
material and writing; so that I strongly suspect them to be the 
work of the same hand. In any case they must be from the 
same source, and have no independent authority. 


WALTER LEAF, 


PLATONICA. 


Phaedrus 231 D kal pév 8) ef pev ee trav épdyTwy tov 
BérruoTrov aipoio, é& orAtywv dy coe 4 exreEus ein’ ef 3 ex tav 
d\Nwv Tov cavT@ émitndcvoTatov, éx ToANOv WaTE Todd 
wrelwv édmls év Tols woddots OvTAa TUyYely Tov aELoY THS ONS 
dirtas. 


The argument is as follows: ‘If you choose from of dAnox, 
i.e. the un épavres, you will choose from a larger number, and 
in the larger number (év rots mroAAois) you will be more likely 
to find a friend to suit you; consequently, you will be more 
likely to find a friend to suit you amongst the yn ép@vres; in 
other words, év rots dAXots. The text, as it stands, is how- 
ever illogical, the middle term év trois aroAXois unexpectedly 
appearing in the conclusion, which is marked as such by the 
word wore. Now this épwrexds of Lysias is nothing, if not 
scrupulously and even pedantically observant of logical pro- 
priety. Hence, substituting év tots @AXous for ev tots rroAXois, 
I would read ore trodv Aciwv edXmis ev Tois AAAOIC SvTA TUYXElD 
Tov a&vov THS ONS piArtas. 


republic 490 C Kai 8% rov adrdov ths didocdgou duacews 
yopoy ri det mradw €€ dpyns dvayxalovtTa TatTrew; 

So reads C. F. Hermann, following Paris, A and other codd. 
Bekker and Stallbaum (not without manuscript authority) read 
avakapBavovta. Madvig comments: “ Nulla hic avayxn. Scrib. 
certissime: mdAw é& apyns avaBuBalovta ratrew; in orches- 
tram et pulpitum escendere iubentem”; and this emendation is 
accepted by the Ziirich editors, It seems to me however that 
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avayxdtovra is both intelligible and appropriate. In the pre- 
vious passage which is here referred to, 485 A—486 E, the 
“necessity ”, avdy«n, of the several characteristics of the philo- 
sophical nature is repeatedly insisted upon; see in particular 
486 & Ti otv; un wn Soxodpév cor ovn avayxaia éxacta Stedn- 
AvOévat Kai Erroueva GAANAOLS TH “EANOVTN TOU GVTOS ikavas TE 
Kai Teréwos wuyn petadrnerOar; ‘Avayxatdtara ev ov, 
én. It is in allusion to this that Socrates asks Kal &) tov 
G@ArXov THs Pirocdhov dicews yopov ti Sel mrarw &eF apyns 
dvayxatovra ratrew; ‘and now what need is there again to 
marshal the remaining characteristics of the philosophic nature, 
and again to insist wpon their necessity 2?’ 


sophist 219 c To 8 paOnuatixov avd peta Tobdro eidos SXov 
cal TO THS yvwpioews TO TE YPNLaTLOTLKOY Kal aywvioTiKOY Kal 
Onpevrixov, KTH. 


At 219 a the Stranger proposes to divide the arts into two 
kinds. Of these two kinds, the one, rointexn, is described in 
the sentences which begin Tewpyia ev xa bon trept to Ovnrov 
wav a@ua Ocpatreia, To Te av Tept TO EvvOerov cal mracTor, 
«tN; the other, «rntexn, is described in the sentence which 
begins with the words quoted above. It is therefore necessary 
_to write, in place of ro 8 waOnwarixcy, TO Aé pabnparinor, Sé 
answering to the pév of Tewpyia wéev nal bon mept to Ovnrov, 
xtA. I am anticipated here by Heindorf: but as Bekker, Stall- 
baum, C. F. Hermann, the Ziirich editors, and Campbell have 
neglected the older scholar’s curt. remark “Sensu postulante 6é 
reposul pro 67”, it seems worth while to call attention to it and 
to justify it. 


sophist 225 B Tod é avtiAoyixod TO pwéev Soov rept Ta Evp- 
, ? a / 7a \ pay 4 ’ 
Borata augioByretrar pév, cixn 5é Kal adréyvas wep adrd xpdr- 
rerat, ratra Oeréov ev eldos, erreimrep avTo SuéyvwKev ws Erepov dv 
€ ’ 2 4 ’ ’ vg” © __\ a ¥ v 
0 Noxyos, aTdp éerrwvupias OVP viro TeV EuTrpocbev Ervyev ovTE 
vov th nay tuyeiv aEvov. 
“Non avro, quod Edd. habent”, says Heindorf, “sed avra 
scribere post EupBoraa ratio iubebat ; sed quod sequitur tadra, 
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non ego Stephani suasu sine libris mutem in todro. Uth. 1 
Taira post decor, sic post 6, re av sequitur Taira Xenoph. Cyrop. 
vut. 8, 46. Similiterque Plato de legg. 11. p. 678 EB. Cf Xen. 
Oecon. 9, 12.” On the other hand Stallbaum in his critical 
note writes “7repi avd mparretac| Par. H. Flor. b, adra. Dein 
Tovro pro vulg, radra recepi ex Par, CEH. Flor.a.b.c.” It 
seems to me that Heindorf is right in his apprehension of the 
words ete) 5é€ xal dréyvaws, «Tr, and therefore in his preference 
of avra: but that he has not succeeded in justifying tavra 
Oeréov pév eldos. Hence, accepting atta, I would place the 
comma, not before, but after, raira: thus—ei«h dé cal aréyvas 
Tepl aYTA TpATTeTal TATA, [i.e. wepl ta EvuBorata mparrerat,| 
Oeréov pev Eidos, KTA. 


sophist 249 3B. E. Kai pv édv ad depopeva cal xwovpeva 
mavT elvat cvyyopaper, Kal ToUT@ TO NOY Tav’TOV ToUTO [sC. 
Tov voov] ex Tay dvrav éFapnoouer, ©. las; EB. Ts xara 
TaUTA Kal MTavTMS Kal Tepl TO aUTO SoKEl TOL YwplS TTaTEMs 
yevéoOar wot dv; ©, Ovdauds. &. Ti &; avev rovrwy vow 
cabopas bvta 4 yevouevov av Kal orovoiv; ©. “Hxiwra., 


It is clear that avev rovrwy in the Stranger’s third utter- 
ance stands for dvev Tav Kata TavTa Kal Woa’T@S Kal TreEpi TO 
avto. Hence, at the beginning of his second utterance, sub- 
stituting ra for ro, read TA xata ravta cai w@oavT@s Kai Tepl 
TO QUTO, KTA. 


sophist 256D”Eorw apa ¢E avaryens TO pa) Ov eri Te KEvn- 
Tews clyat Kai KATA TavTa Ta yéevyn’ KaTa TavTa yap 7 OaTépov 
dicus Erepov arepyalopuévn Tov dvTos ExacToy ovK Ov TOLEL, Kak 
Evyrravta $1) cata TavTa obras ovK dvta opOds epodmer, Kat 
mar, Ort peTéyes TOD GvTOS, elvai re Kal OvTa. 


Having shown that “xivynow is dvtws ode dv, and at the 
same time dv, because it participates in the ov,”—2 «ivnats ovT@s 
ovx bv éott, Kal Gv, éreirep Tod dvtos peTéyer—the Eleate, in 
the sentences extracted above, proceeds to include in his view 
otaais, TavTov, Oarepov : “ Thus of necessity the un dv exists, not 
only in the case of motion, but generally in the cases of all the 
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kinds ; for, otherness, by making each one of them other than 
the dv, makes it ov« éy. Consequently we shall be justified 
in speaking of all of them as ov« évra, and, at the same time, 
in virtue of their participation in the dv, as dvta.” That this is 
the sense is clear. But I am inclined to question certain details 
of the received text : 


(1) The punctuation is faulty. The paragraph consists of 
three sentences, “Eorw dpa—ra yévn, kata TavTa yap—ovk dv 
move, and kal Evuravra 6n—dvra. Of these, the first gives to 
the remark about «x/ynows a general application, so far as con- 
cerns yp ov; the second justifies the first; the third echoes 
what has been said about all the yévn so far as concerns pu) ov, 
and at the same time takes account of dv also; so that it is an 
extension of the first sentence, not, like the second, a mere 
explanation of it. Hence whereas the editors place the larger 
stop after cata 7ravra Ta yévn, and the smaller stop after ov« dv 
motel, the smaller stop should be placed after xatd vavra ra 
yévn, and the larger one after ovx dy trove? 


(2) The particular statement about xivnow,—7 xKivnots 
GvTws ov‘ dv éoti, Kal bv, érelrep Tov dvTos peréyer,—and the 
general statement about all the yévy,—«al Evpravta 8n Kata 
TavTa oltws ovK SvTa opOds epodmev, Kai Tad, bTt peréyet 
Tov GvToS, elvai Te Kal SvTa,—are constructed upon the selfsame 
lines. Does not the parallelism require that é6ntwc ove dvta 
should be substituted for otrws ov« dvra ? 


(3) The phrase elvad re nai dvra is surely inadmissible. 
What we want, is, I conceive, elvai Te kal ovta: “have existence 
and are existents ”. 


I would write then, "Eorw dpa é& avayxns to pn dv él Te 
Kwnoews elvas Kat KaTa TavTa Ta yévn' Kata TavTa yap 7 
Garépov guais Erepov amrepyalouevn tod ovTos Exactov ovK by 
mou. Kat Evpravta $7) Kxatd TavTa GNTwWC ovK BvyTa opOas 
épodpev, Kat war, bre peréeyer TOD ovTos, elvai TI Kal ovTa, 


politicus 270 E Kat Trav pev mpeaBurépwy at A¢evKal Tpixes 
éueXalvovro, Trav § a’ yeverwvrov ai Tapeal Neawopevat Tart 
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érl tiv waperOodcay wpav Exactoyv Kabictacay, Trav Se nBav- 
TOY TA THpLATA deavepeva Kal opixpoTepa KaS nuépay Kal vuKTa 
€xaoTny yryvopeva adi eis THY TOD veoyevods Trades duoww 
are, KaTa Te THY ApuynY Kal KATA TO TOA adhopotovpeva’ To 5 
évred0ev 48n papatvopeva Kopidy Td mapray é—npavitero. 


In the retrograde process here described, the hair of the 
old man as he passes into the prime of life becomes darker, 
the cheeks of the grown man as he passes into youth become 
smoother, and the frame of the young man as he passes into 
childhood becomes smaller, until at last it dwindles into nothing- 
ness. In this last transition however, it is further mentioned 
that the body becomes smoother. Surely there is something 
inartistic in the reintroduction of the change by which the 
previous transition was characterized, especially as the very 
same word is used—ai vrapecal Aceatvopevar, TA TOpaTa eat- 
voueva. What is wanted, is, I think, not td camara dcawépeva, 
but Ta o@pata AETITYNOMENS. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
June 2, 1884. 


IN PURIS NATURALIBUS. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 4 May, 1882.) 


IN a paper read before our Society on the 20th of May 1875 
(Journal of Philology v1 174-5) I shewed that this phrase 
originated with the schoolmen of the middle ages, and continued 
to be current in scholastic divinity after the reformation. 

Thus in Bellarmine de gratia et libero arhitrio 1. V c. 6 
(disputationum tom. tv Colon. 1619 fol. col. 679) we read : 

Praeterea natura humana dicitur infirma, si comparetur ad 
sanitatem iustitiae originalis, in qua condita fuit: nam absolute 
non est minus sana, quam esset, si in puris naturalibus 
crearetur: haberet autem homo, in puris naturalibus con- 
_ ditus, uires ad seruanda praecepta naturalia; igitur et nunc 
habet. 

Respondeo, natura humana non solum infirma est, quia 
caret sanitate iustitiae originalis, sed etiam, quia ex condicione 
naturae, ut alibi demonstrauimus, internum et naturalem 
morbum habet concupiscentiae carnalis, quem non habuisset 
si in originali iustitia permansisset, habuisset tamen, si in puris 
naturalibus condita fuisset. natura autem infirma potest 
quidem omnia, quae posset sana, sed non sola; eget enim aux- 
ilio, quo non egeret, si sana esset. quo modo corporaliter 
aegrotus potest iter facere, sed in equo, uel certe cum baculo, 
cum alioqui sanus idem iter pedibus et sine baculo confecisset. 
itaque si homo in puris naturalibus consideretur, quoniam 
etiam tunc infirmus esset propter morbum ex condicione naturae 
promanantem, non haberet uires, quibus sine adiutorio Dei 
posset omnia mandata seruare; sed tamen uel auxilium non 
defuisset, uel homo non sua culpa aliquando cecidisset. 

Bp. Andrewes xcv1 Sermons® Lond. 1661 fol. p. 697 
After these, those two main Heresies, that so mightily troubled 
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the Church: First, that of the Manichee, who brought a 
necessity upon all things by meanes of his duo principia: 
making men secure how they lived, because it was ordained 
what should become of them. Secondly, the other of the Pe- 
lagian, who ascribed to mans free-will, and ability to keep 
Gods Lawes; and thereby made void the grace of Christ. 
Both these were but two bastard slips of corrupt Philosophy : 
The former, an imagination issuing from the sect of Stoicks, and 
their fatal destiny. The latter, from the sect of the Peripa- 
teticks, and their pure naturals. 

Richardson cites from Bp. Hall (St Paul’s Combat) It is 
with depraved man in his impure naturalls, that we must main- 
taine this quarell. 

Romulus and Tarquin, first written in Italian by the 
Marques Virgilio Malezz. And now taught English, by H. 
L*. Cary of Lepington: the second edition. London: Printed 
by I. H. for Iohn Benson, and are to be sould at his shopp under 
S'. Dunstons Church Fleet street. 1638. 12™°. p. 270 The 
opinion which was held of Brutus his foolishness, stood him in 
good stead; they thinke it forebodes something, to heare one 
speake so well, who they hardly did beleeve could speake ; his 
speech was then of so much more force, by how much it was 
formerly thought full of weaknesse: they looke for no cunning 
in a man, whom they judge in his puris naturalubus. 

Jeremy Taylor Lnberty of prophesying (Lond. 1647 4to) 
s.18 n. 5 pp. 224-5 But whether they have originall sinne or 
no, yet take them in purts naturalibus, they cannot goe to God, 
or attaine to eternity: to which they were intended in their 
first being and creation, and therefore much lesse since their 
naturals are impair'd by the curse on humane nature procur’d 
by Adams prevarication. And if a naturall agent cannot in 
puris naturalibus attaine to heaven, which is a supernaturall 
end, much lesse when it is loaden with accidental and grievous 
impediments. ibid. n. 15 p. 230 neither Infants nor any man 
in puris naturalibus can attain to a supernaturall end without 
the addition of some instrument or meanes of Gods appointing 
ordinarily, ibid. n. 31 p. 244 As Infants by the force of nature 
cannot put themselves into a supernaturall condition (and there- 
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fore say the Paedo-baptists, they need Baptism to put them into 
it:) so if they be baptized before the use of reason, before the 
works of the Spirit, before the operations of Grace, before they 
can throw off the works of darknesse, and live in righteousnesse 
and newnesse of life, they are never the nearer : From the paines 
of Hell they shall be saved by the mercies of God and their own 
innocence, though they die in purts naturalibus, and Baptism 
will carry them no further. 

Jer. Taylor An answer to a letter written by the R. RB. the 
I4, B®, of Rochester. Concerning the chapter of Original Sin 
in the Unum Necessarium (London, R. Royston 1656 12mo) p. 
18 For so far I admit this pain of loss, or rather a deficiency 
of going to Heaven, to be the consequence of Adam’s sin, that 
by it we being left in meris naturalibus, could never by these 
strengths alone have gone to Heaven. ibid. p.15 For when 
I affirm that Infants being by Adam reduc’d and left to their 
meer natural state, fall short of Heaven; I do not say they 
cannot go to Heaven at all, but they cannot go thither by their 
naturall powers, they cannot without a new grace and favour 
go to heaven. 

Jeremy Taylor Unum Necessarwm c. 6 8.1 §3 (vil 243 
Eden) Man being left in this state of pure naturals, could not 
by his own strength arrive to a supernatural end. ibid. s. 7 
§ 86 (p. 290) Natural agents can effect but natural] ends, by 
natural instruments: and now supposing the former doctrine, 
that we lost not the divine favour by our guilt of what we never 
did consent to, yet we were born in pure naturals, and they 
some of them worsted by our forefathers, yet we were, at the 
best, born but an pure naturals, and we must be born again. 
ib. § 87 lest He leaving us, we be left as Adam left us, an pure 
naturals, but in some degree worsted by the nature of sin in 
some instances, and the anger of God inall. ib.c. 7s. 4§18 8 
It [original sin] hath left us in pure naturals, disrobed of such 
aids extraordinary as Adam had. ib. c 8s. 1 § 2 ad jin. 
(p. 342) This is the state of a natural man in his mere 
naturals, especially as they are made worse by evil customs and 
vile usages of the world. ib.s, 2 §16(p.348) A man not only in 
pure naturals, but even placed under the law, is called carnal. 

Journal of Philoloyy. vou. X11. 15 


ay 
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Sorbiére, Relation dun voyage en Angleterre (Colon. 1666 
12mo) p. 90 Je ne prétends point aussi faire servir ce crayon 
a vous représenter une infinité d’excellens hommes que j’ay 
admirez en Angleterre; & ce que je me suis figuré des autres 
ne regarde que ceux qui sont demeurez in puris natwralibus, 
qui n'ont point adouci par estude, ny par raisonnement, ou par 
d'autres habitudes dans les pays estrangers, ce qu’ils ont natur- 
ellement de rude dans le leur. Compare Tho. Spratt Odserva- 
tions on Monsieur de Sorbier’s voyage into England (London, 
printed for John Martyn and James Allestry, printers to the 
Royal Society, 1668. 12mo) p. 191, where he says that Dr 
Wallis (p. 185 misprinted Willis pp. 186, 188, 189) esteemed 
Sorbiére, from his frequent mention of Descartes and Mersennus, 
as a man of some real and solid knowledge. P. 191 But nothing 
could he get from him, except only some few Philosuphical 
terms, and ends of Poetry, as Jn puris naturalibus, Hx aequo et 
bono, contundantur grosso modo. 

It would be interesting to learn when the phrase, thus used 
by Sorbiére as a mere purpureus pannus of conversation, 
assumed its present grotesque signification, given e.g. by Heyse- 
Mahn Fremdwérterbuch™ (Hannover 1859) im natiirlichen Zu- 
stande, ohne Bekleidung, nackt. Dan. Sanders Fremdwoérterbuch 
(Leipz. 1871) so wie Gott Hinen geschaffen, nackt. 

In Wieland’s introduction to his translation (first published 
1782) of Hor. epist. 1 16, we find the phrase in its modern 


acceptation. No one will accuse Wieland of studying the 


schoolmen or Bellarmine ; he is witness that exactly one hundred 
years ago the degradation of this abstruse term of technical 
divinity was complete. 

Denn die Pedanterei, jedem guten Freunde, oder dem ersten 
dem Besten, der ihm in den Wurf kommt, mit einer strengen 
moralischen Predigt auf den Leib zu riicken, wird unserm Dichter 
niemand zutrauen, der ihn halbweg kennt. Einem alten 
Kamaraden hingegen, dem wir uns selber immer im puris 
naturalibus gezeigt haben, lisst sich bei Gelegenheit schon so 
ein vertraulich Wort ins Ohr sagen. 


J. E. B. MAYOR, 


a — 


| 
| 
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ALLOQVIMVR IN SENECA 4P. 121. 


SEN. ep. 121 (al, 122, beginning litigabis) § 4 non desistam 
persequi nequitiam et adfectus efferatissimos inhibere et uolup- 
tates ituras in dolorem conpescere et uotis obstrepere. quid ni? 
cum maxima malorum optauerimus et ex gratulatione natum sit. 
quicquid adloquimur. So Haase (Leipzig, Teubner 1853). The 
first edition (Strassburg n. d. circa 1470 fol. in Trin. coll. library, 
class mark vi‘ 43 fol. 197) has also alloguimur. An ed. in the 
univ. library (Taruisii Bern. de Colonia 1478 fol.) omits this 
epistle; at least it is not in its place. Intervening editions 
(Erasmus, Bas. 1513 fol. St John’s; 1529 fol. Trin.; C. S. Curio, 
ib. 1557 fol. univ. libr.; Prallius, ib. 1573 fol. Trin.; Lipsius, 
Antv. 1605, Trin.; ib. 1607 fol. penes me; Gronovius, Amst. 
1672; Bipont 1809; Fickert, Leipzig, 1842) read obloguimur. — 
All Fickert’s mss., if I understand him, read (ad- or) alloquimur. 
Bentley on Hor. epod. 13 18 forbids the Latins to imitate 
the Greek trapapv@tov arvyias. Sane alloqui est solari, et 
alloquium e allocutio est consolatio: sed ea semper ad 
personam aegram referuntur, numquam (ut hic uolunt) ad aegri- 
tudinem ipsam. Bentley was not aware of the evidence for 
alloquimur in our passage; he has no note upon it in his ‘ Hand- 
exemplar’ in the university library. The same excuse cannot 
be made for Madvig, who says (advers. 11 512) adloquimur. 
sic codices (aut alloquimur) et Haasius, sine sensu; perspi- 
cuum est enim, stultitiam uotorum humanorum ex eo ostendi, 
quod, quae nunc lugeamus et quibus liberart cupramus, ex uoto 
nobis acciderint, et cum gratulatione accepta sunt. sed quod 
Fickertus[!] substituit, quicquid obloquimur, etiam prawus 
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est; nihil enim aliud est nisi: quicquid contra (quos aut 
quod?) dicimus, suspicor fuisse: quicquid AMOLIMVR, nam 
lacrimamus nimis longe abit. The obloquimur no doubt was 
suggested by obstrepere above; it certainly is devoid of sense. 
But Madvig’s amolimur (or lacrimamus) is utterly flat and 
pointless, He assumes that alloqguimur means ‘we address’, 
He ought to know that gratulor and alloquor are elsewhere 
contrasted, as ‘congratulation’ and ‘condolence’. Muretus, 
Bentley and all the lexx. cite Sen. Tro. 619 620 ‘alios parentes 
alloqus i in luctu decet, tibi gratulandum est, misera, quod nato 
cares’, Lambinus. Klotz and Corradini cite VM. u 7 § 6 
nostra urbs...imperatorum proprio sanguine. manantes secures... 
ex castris publice speciosas, privatim lugubres duplici vultu 
recepit, incerta gratulandi an alloquendi officio fungeretur. 

I have examined all the passages, cited in indexes, where 
the verb or its substantives occur, and have found no other 
place than this of Seneca in which the object of the verb is a 
thing. But the genitive aegrimoniae in Horace is authority 
sufficient, for no one will make it depend on malum. 

The evidence is collected by Victorius var. lect, yur 23, 
Muretus var. lect, 1 4, Lambinus and Bentley on Hor. epod. 13 
18, and in the lexx. under allocutio (esp. Catull.), alloguium, 
alloquor. See Ov, tr. 153 4,8 18.1v53. P.16 18. f. 1 611. 
Liv. 1x 6 § 8 neque illis soviorum comitas vultusque benigni et 
adloquia non modo sermonem elicere, sed ne ut oculos quidem 
attollerent aut consolantes amicos contra intuerentur, efficere 
poterant. 

VM. tv 6 E § 38 velut allocutwrae perituros viros. 

Auson, periocha Il. Xv1II quem [Achillem] vi doloris affectum 
consolantibus verbis mater alloquitur. Cf. Symm. ep. Vi 36. 

Servius on Verg. Aen. X 860 ADLOQVITVR MAERENTEM 
proprie allogwtur dixit: est enim adlogui consolari. 

In the Old Latin Io. evang. 11 31 wapapuvGotpevor is repre- 
sented in cod. Corb. by adloquebantur, vulg. consolabantur. In 
the vulgate allocutio occurs three times=7apauv@ov Wisd. 3 
18, and = mapapvGia ib. 19 12,=apaivecis ibid, 8 9. 

Haase cites in his index one or two passages of Seneca 
which are to the point, 
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ep. 98 § 9 egregie itaque uidetur mihi Metrodorus dixisse in 
ea epistula, qua sororem amisso optimae indolis filio adloquitur : 
‘mortale est omne mortalium bonum’. 

cons. ad Polyb. 14 § 2 nullus itaque melius has adloquendi 
partes occupauerit. | 

cons. ad Marc. 1 § 6 omnia in superuacuum temptata sunt : 
fatigatae adlocutiones amicorum. 

cons. ad Heluiam 1 § 3 ita in re noua haesitabam uere- 
barque, ne haec non consolatio esset, sed exulceratio. quid 
quod nouis uerbis nec ex uolgari et cotidiana sumptis adlocutione 
opus erat homini ad consolandos suos ex ipso rogo caput 
adleuanti ? 

Thus we see that a reading supported by all mss. and by the 
editio princeps, can within a few years be supplanted by another, 
which gives no sense; that this intruder can pass muster with 
Erasmus, Muretus, Lipsius, Gronovius, and all scholars for some 
350 years or more; that when the original is at last restored, 
the foremost Latin critic of the day can condemn it unheard, 
though the common lexicons furnish certain evidence in its 
favour, and though it rescues a fine expression of Horace from 
murder at the hands of Bentley. 

The general thought of the passage is that of Juvenal’s 
tenth satire. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


NOTES ON PLIN. #£P.15 3 AND ON JUVENAL I 144—46. 


In the third volume, just published, of Madvig’s aduersaria, 
are many certain emendations, But there is a mixture of chaff 
with the wheat. As editors are apt to assume that all a con- 
summate critic’s conjectures are alike entitled to a place in the 
text, I lose no time in defending the received reading in two 
passages. ; 

Page 215. “Plinius minor. Ep.1 5 3 (de M. Regulo post 
Domitiani mortem timido propter conscientiam scelerum com- 
missorum): Lacerat Herennium Senecionem, tam intem- 
peranter quidem, ut cet. Necessario scribendum lacera- 
rat et propter rem et propter ea, quae praecedunt, plusquam- 
perfecta fouerat et exsultauerat.” 

This seemed convincing, until I examined the foregoing and 
following context : 

§ 2 Rustic: Aruleni periculum fouerat, exultauerat 
morte, adeo ut librum recitaret publicaretque, in quo 
Rusticum insectatur atque etiam Stoicorum simiam appel- 
lat; adicit Vitelliana cicatrice stigmosum. § 3 agmnoscis 
eloquentiam Reguli. lacerat Herennium Senecionem, tam 
intemperanter quidem, ut dixerit e1 Mettius Carus ‘quid 
tibi cum meis mortuis ?’ 

Contrast the consecutio temporum ‘fouerat adeo, ut reci- 
taret, with ‘lacerat, tam intemperanter, ut dixerit.’ Plainly 
lacerat, like appellat and adicit, describes the contents of the 
book. ‘Cicero says in the Offices,’ is the regular form of cita- 
tion in all languages. 


NOTES ON PLIN. EP. 7.53 AND JUV, I. 144—6. 


JUVENAL I 144—6. 


hine subitae mortes atque intestata senectus, 
et noua nec tristis per cunctas fabula cenas 
ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 


Madvig (p. 249) seems long ago to have been puzzled by 
this passage : 

“unam hic ponam de Iuuenalis loco coniecturam olim errore 
a me omissam. Nam I 144 sic editur: Hine (ex luxuriosis 
cenis et gulae intemperantia) subitae mortes atque intes- 
tata senectus cet. Subitas mortes effici cenandi luxuria 
nihil mirum est, sed quid ea ad testamenta impedienda per- 
tineat, non intellego, neque magis, cur senum maxime testa- 
menta in hac re appellentur. Quid potest, si sententia uer- 
borum explanetur, stultius aut peruersius dici quam propter 
cenandi intemperantiam senes testamenta non facere? Una 
littera mutata efficitur recta et apta sententia: atque in- 
festata senectus, Senectus subitis his et praematuris mor- 
tibus infestatur, paucique aut nulli eam consequuntur, Eodem 
pertinent sine ulla testamentorum significatione, quae subici- 
untur (it noua nec tristis per cunctas fabula cenas cet., 
ubi superstitiose restitutum est et, quasi haec coeant, non 
dico apte, sed tolerabiliter: Hine subitae mortes...et 
noua n, t. p. c fabula c.),” 

To me it appears that infestata, absolutely used, is in- 
tolerably bald, whereas intestata is imperatively required by 
verse 146, Why are the friends angry? Because there is no 
will. The senex orbus, surprised by death, had no time to 
make one. See my notes on Juvenal rt 129, Iv 19, x 202 
and ind, s. vv. ‘captator, ‘orbus,’ The fortune-hunters, capta- 
tores, gather around the carcase: wultur est, cadauer exspectat. 
Cf. Sen, ep. 68 § 10 digerere in litteram senes orbos, Cic. 
parad. § 39 hereditatis spes quid iniquitatis inseruiendo non 
suscupus? quem nutwm locupletis orbi senis non obseruat? 
Thus I have accounted for intestata and senectus, Nor can I 
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allow that et is corrupt: hinc subitae mortes [oriuntur] et funus 
ir. pl. am. ducitur runs well, whereas the three lines without 
the copula seem to me harena sine calce. . 

[Since the above was in type, I find, to my great joy, that I 
can agree with Madvig in restoring it. I now feel that the two 
verbs tt, ducitur, each beginning its line and its clause, have 
the effect of anaphora, than which a sentence needs no stronger 
cement. That 2 is more likely to have been corrupted into 
et, than the converse, is obvious; per cunctas cenas goes more 
naturally with wz than with noua fabula. The table-talk of 
verse 145, over which no tear is shed, is the sudden death of 
the intestate Dives ; coruos delusit hiantes ; no one mourns for 
him ; no one pities the fortune-hunters, grumbling over their 
lost hook and bait. Jt noua per cunctas suggests the rapid, 
wild-fire, spread of gossip; the ducitur of 146 the slow pro- 
cession of the funus plaudendum (not lugendum); the whole 
picture, compressing entire pamphlets of Lucian into a narrow 
compass, ends with a happy ampoodéxnrov—amicis. Not unlike 
is the desertion of Seianus ; gaudent omnes; numquam, si quid 
mihi credis, amaui hunc hominem. | 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


HORAT. SAT. I. 9.39; 75. 


Mr VERRALL in the last number of this Journal (vol. xm, 
p. 56) has very ingeniously suggested that we should in ver. 39 
read sta re for stare, sta being a colloquial form for the abl. 
fem. of iste. He translates the passage Inteream si aut ualeo 
sta re aut now ciwilia tura ‘may I be confounded, if I have 
either any talent in that way or any knowledge of law’. By this 
means we get a satisfactory meaning for ualeo, and get rid of the 
difficulties which Mr Verrall thinks seriously beset stare. 

It would doubtless be no very bold conjecture to read the 
full form asta; and even the introduction of the short form sta 
in Horace has already been suggested by Lachmann on Luer. 
111. 954 (p. 197), who proposes nempe modo sto for nempe modo 
isto in /pist. 1. 2. 163, on the ground that the general rule of 
almost all poets was not to put an acute syllable (except with 
hiatus) after an iambic word ending in a vowel. He gives other 
instances of this short form of ¢ste, chiefly from the MSS of 
Nonius. Corssen (Aussprache 1. 629) gives a long list of passages 
from Plautus, which appear to suggest this pronunciation. 
Lucian Miiller, in his de re metrica p. 304 and his edition of 
Horace, approves of the pronunciation modo sto, though he 
writes modo isto. 

The word iste in different cases occurs (according to the 
Index to Bentley’s Horace) in 25 other places of the Satires 
and Epistles and in one of the Epodes. In 22 of these places 
the full form is requisite for the metre: in the remaining 4 we 
have (all at the end of the line) pugnantiaque istis, quid simile 
istt, effugere istinc, cena sine istis, where few persons would elide 
the initial 1 and lengthen the e before st, in face of Horace’s 
habit of using e short before -st, sc; e.g. Sat. 1. 2,71; 11. 3.43, &e. 
No doubt o in mody isto and in Mr Verrall’s ualeo ista has 
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more claim than a short e to survival in the conflict with the 
following pronoun. But, whatever was the pronunciation, I con- 
ceive Horace (or his copyists) would write the full form of the 
pronoun in these two lines, as he, or they, did in the 25 other 
places ; and as the MSS give no hint of ista re in our passage, 
Iam disposed to see whether there is any great difficulty in 
treating stare as an infinitive. 

Mr Verrall rightly rejects the old interpretations of si valeo 
stare, viz. ‘if I am strong enough to stand so long’ (so Com, 
Cruq.), or ‘if I can stop’ (so Porph.). But the third rendering 
given with these by Mr Palmer, ‘if Iam able to appear as an 
advocate in court’ (stare=adesse in the technical sense), is 
rejected by Mr Verrall as not supported by sufficient evidence. 

Now the truth is, stare has a technical meaning in law and 
one of a kind very suitable to this passage, It means ‘to 
appear in court not as an advocate, but as a party. I have 
discussed the use of the intransitive stare and the transitive 
sistere in this connexion in my Introduction to Justinian's 
Digest p. ccxxvii, and will here only quote three or four 
instances of its use. Ulpian in Dig. 1, 11, 1 4 § 1, Plane si 
uinculis uel custodia militari imypeditus ideo non stetit, in ¢a erit 
causa ut exceptione utatur. ‘Clearly if a man has not appeared, 
because he was in chains or under guard, he will be entitled to 
plead this excuse’. Dig. xlv. 1.1 81 pr. Qué alium sisti promittit, 
hoe promattit id se actwrum ut stet, ‘One who promises another's 
appearance, promises this, that he will procure that the other 
do appear’. But more useful instances are in Gaius and Cicero, 
which illustrate not merely this word, but other parts of the 
narrative of Horace. Gaius says (IV. 185) cwm autem in ius 
uocatus fuerit aduersarius neque eo die finiri potuerit negotium, 
uadimonium et faciendum est, id. est, ut promittat se certo die 
sistt. Fiunt autem uadimonia quibusdam ex causis pura, id est 
sine satisdatione, quibusdam cum satisdatione, quibusdam iure- 
iurando, quibusdam recuperatoribus suppositis, id est ut, qui 
non steterit, is protinus a recuperatoribus in summam wadimoniit 
condemnetur ; eaque singula diligenter praetoris edicto 
cantur, i.e. ‘when our opponent has been summoned into court 

‘and the matter cannot be finished on that day, an engagemen 
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‘to appear must be made, that is, he must promise his appear- 
‘ance on a day fixed. Such engagements are made in four 
‘different ways: in some cases a simple promise is sufficient, in 
‘others sureties are given, in others the promise is made on 
‘oath, in others judges are set up who should at once give 
‘judgment for the amount specified in the agreement against 
‘the party not appearing. The details are given in the prae- 
‘tor’s edicts’, The passage from Cicero is Quwinct. 6 § 25. 
Quinctius and Naevius had a dispute on a matter of partnership. 
Several arrangements for a trial (wadimonia) were made and 
put off. At length they meet and separate again, without, as 
Cicero says, any further arrangement for a trial, Naevius pro- 
fessed to have helped himself, and to have now no claim on 
Quinctius. Quinctius determined to visit the scene of the part- 
nership business in Gaul and for the present reserved any claim 
he might have on Naevius. Naevius waited till Quinctius was 
on his road and then suddenly summoned his friends (as if a 
uadimonium had been made between Quinctius and himself) 
ut ad tabulam Sextiam sibi adsint hora secunda postridie. 
Ueniunt frequentes. Testificatur iste P. Quinctium non stetisse 
et stetisse se: tabulae mamxime signis hominwm nobilium con- 
signantur, disceditur. Postulat a Burrieno praetore Naeuius ut 
ex edicto bona possidere liceat. ‘ Naevius requests the presence 
‘of his friends at the tabula Seatia’ (what this was, I do not 
know) ‘at 7 o'clock the next morning. They come in numbers, 
‘Naevius declares in their presence that Quinctius has not 
‘appeared and that he himself has appeared. A document is 
‘drawn up setting forth this fact, and his friends, particularly 
‘men of position, put their seals to it. The meeting then 
‘breaks up. Naevius applies to the praetor Burrienus for leave 
‘to seize Quinctius’ property in accordance with the terms of 
‘the praetor’s standing edict’. 

The reading stetisse is that of all the MSS, The editors, 
wrongly applying Gell. x1. 14, have substituted stifisse (see 
Introd. Just. Dig. p. ecxxvii). We have the word steti here used 
in the most formal manner possible of a party’s appearance in 
accordance with an alleged uadimonium. We have also adesse 
used of the presence of Naevius’ friends, not as advocates (which 
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is only one application of the word out of many) but as wit- 
nesses to a solemn declaration of a fact. And finally we have 
the consequences of non-appearance in this case, viz. an appli- 
cation, which the praetor grants, for a formal seizure of all the 
deserter’s property. I think these passages are enough to 
establish this technical meaning of stare. The Digest will 
furnish more if required. 

Mr Verrall rightly demands a full and authorized meaning 
for ualeo, Now ualere is very commonly used of action or 
opinion legally good and competent. Ualet mancipatio, prius 
testamentum non ualet, exceptiones (‘pleas’) walent, ualet sen- 
tentia &c., are ordinary expressions, I cannot at this moment 
produce an instance of walere used with a personal subject in 
this sense. But then it is not a common occurrence which 
would require a personal use, I see no objection to such a use, 
and therefore translate the words of Horace: ‘Hang me if 
‘I am either competent to appear as a party concerned or know 
‘law to assist you as counsel; i.e. | am not plaintiff, defendant, 

‘or surety, and I am not a lawyer, so that my presence is quite 
* superfluous, and, as I have told you, I have some business in 
‘hand’. This interpretation gives a clear and pertiment dis- 
tinction between the two clauses (they are clauses with aut... 
aut), whereas Mr Verrall’s tends to make them tautologons, 


I pass now to another passage in this satire. On verse 75 
Mr Palmer notes: ‘The plaintiff was on his way to court and 
‘finds his man strolling away from it. Why did not the aduer- 
‘sarius allow the defendant to let judgment go by default? 
‘Because though in case of default the plaintiff obtained 
possessio bonorum of the defendant, this was moomiplei for a 
‘year: in case of arrest, judgment in full was summary’, He 
refers to Dr Maguire’s article in Hermathena, vol. HL p. 138, 
but evidently misunderstands it, and this explanation (unlike 
those of Mr Palmer generally) is from the beginning to the 
end utterly wrong. The possessio bonorwm was not ‘incom- 
plete ': it was a mere guardianship which neither ‘in a year’ 
nor in any other time ripened into ownership (Dig, xu. 2,13 
§ 23; 110 § 1); judgment was not ‘ summary in case of arrest’ 


Se 
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any more than in case of appearance on bail; and ‘summary 
judgment’ is in no sort of opposition to ‘incomplete possession ’, 
Incomplete hearing of a case belongs to one category and im- 
perfect title to property to another. 

But the question put by Mr Palmer is pertinent, though a 
precise answer is far from easy. We know nothing of the 
matter except what Horace tells us, and, when a poet tells an 
anecdote, one cannot be sure that he uses expressions in the 
precise technical sense. On wadimoniwm generally, as on many 
other points of procedure in classical times, our information is 
very meagre, and consists mainly of inferences from occasional 
allusions. In the present case we neither know the nature of 
the suit, nor the kind of wadimoniwm entered into (cf. Gai, Iv. 
185 quoted above). It is not clear whether Horace’s acquain- 
tance was plaintiff or defendant. The expression perdere litem 
is a regular expression for the plaintiff (cf. Gai, rv. 11; 30; 
60; 123); but respondere is as regularly used for the defendant. 
Rem relinquere is not so technical, and might be used for either, 
whether you take rem as the property in dispute (and even 
lis=res Var. L. L. vil. 93; Cic. Mur. 12 § 27 fin.) or as the suit 
itself. But the final proceedings make it difficult to suppose 
Horace's acquaintance to be plaintiff. Defendants are rarely 
anxious to force plaintiffs into court. Most writers agree in 
making the bore to be defendant, and I shall call him so. 

Again it is not clear whether before the end of the satire 
the aduersarius had already been at the court and the de- 
fendant’s delinquency was ascertained, or, as Mr Palmer 
supposes, the adwersarius was on his way to the court and 
anticipated the delmquency, We do not know at what hour 
the defendant was bound to appear (apparently some time 
after the end of the third hour quarta iam parte diet praeterita), 
nor at what time non-appearance would be accounted default, 
(If the practice of the Sicilian courts in a trial before zudices is 
evidence, it would not be till the tenth hour. Cic. Verr, 1m. 2. 
17 § 41; and see the x11 tables quoted at end of this article.) 
The time occupied by the conversation described from ver. 38 
to 74 need not have been long, but then a poet is not a ver- 
batim reporter and may well have given only salient passages. 
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But Apollo did not save Horace from much, if he took the whole 
day about it and thus prevented Horace completing his stroll or 
call. Half an hour between ver. 38 and ver. 74 seems to me 
enough. 

Before we can give any answer to Mr Palmer’s question we 
must make some assumption as to the position of the aduer- 
swrius, Had he been in court and got judgment in the suit 
by default of the defendant? or was he proceeding to enforce 
the special terms of the wadimonium ? or was he simply baulking 
the defendant’s manifest intention to break his engagement ? 

1. Had the plaintiff actually got judgment by default of 
defendant? No: for until the defendant had appeared and 
joined issue, the praetor could not hear the case. The words 
rapit in ius show that the case had not yet left the praetor: 
the issue was not settled, and therefore tudices were not 
appointed. Moreover uadimonium applied to proceedings im 
wwre: there is no clear evidence of its applicability to pro- 
ceedings in iudicio (Rudorff Rechtsgeschichte 11. § 64 p. 214, 
Keller Oivil-Proz. n. 541—554 ed. Wach). 

2. Was the plaintiff proceeding on the conditions of the 
uadimonium itself? Among the kinds of wadimontum men- 
tioned by Gaius Iv. 185 (quoted above p. 234) is one which 
seems specially suitable. Suppose the defendant to have 
agreed that, if he did not duly appear, he should be treated 
just as if judgment had actually been given against him, and 
that recwperatores already named should proceed immediately to 
assess the damages. Now in the next section (tv. 186) Gaius 
tells us that in the case of a suit to enforce a judgment-debt the 
penalty stipulated in the uwadimonium was to be the value of 
the matter in dispute (quanti ea res est), in most other suits it 
was not more than half the value. The expressions perdere 
litem and relinquere rem become thus very appropriate. On 
this supposition the aduersarius would be acting in enforce- 
ment, not of a judgment-debt, but of an equivalent penalty 
due on breach of the uadimonium. But if recwperatores were 
already appointed, the next step would be to apply to them 
(protinus condemnetur Gai. 1v, 185), and this would hardly be 
called am ius rapit, Karlowa (Civil-Prozess p, 320) supposes 
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that the wadimoniwm contained nothing about recuperatores, 
and that the plaintiff in dragging the bore into court was 
applying for an order from the praetor for his private imprison- 
ment (duci) till the amount claimed was paid. Dr Maguire, 
in the paper referred to by Mr Palmer, supposes the recwpera- 
tores to have required some instructions from the praetor. 
Neither supposition seems to be supported by positive evidence 
of such cases. 

3. Was the plaintiff simply anticipating and baulking a 
breach of the wadimoniwm? He might be either coming to 
the court himself to keep the engagement (as Mr Palmer sug- 
gests), or might have been already at the court (as Orelli 
supposes), and before bringing on the case heard of the de- 
fendant being in the neighbourhood and come to find him. 
Casu uenit obwius illé seems rather better suited to a purely 
accidental meeting than to the happy result of a purposed search. 
And the time which had elapsed since the defendant passed the 
temple of Vesta was probably too short to have established 
default in appearance. On the other hand perdere litem would 
on this supposition have either to refer to the forfeiture stipu- 
lated in the wadimonium—a use for which one would like some 
precedent—or to have only a loose meaning. For the consequence 
of non-appearance (apart from the penalty of the uadimonium) 
was not an adverse judgment in the suit, but treatment as a 
bankrupt. The plaintiff, if he chose to push matters to ex- 
tremes, would, on the default of the defendant being duly 
ascertained, apply for an order from the praetor for the pos- 
session of all the defendant’s property. ‘This was the course 
actually adopted by the plaintiff Naevius against Cicero’s client 
Quinctius (Cic. Quinct. 6; 15—17). The order appears to have 
been granted almost as a matter of course, the applicant taking 
the order at his own peril. If he was acting unjustifiably in so 
doing, the alleged defaulter could, on shewing good cause of 
absence, get the order rescinded, and could retaliate by bring- 
ing an action against the plaintiff for insult (tniwriarum), 
See Keller Semestr. 1.79 sqq.; Bethmann-Hollweg Civil-Proz, 
§ 106 (=. p. 561 sqq.). All the creditors of the defendant had a 
right to join in this possession, which was not in itself a benefi- 
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cial occupancy, but only a means of inducing the defendant to 
appear and come to terms. If he kept out of the way, after a 
certain interval there was a formal sale and division of the 
proceeds. (Gai. TI. 78 sqq.: Dig. tv. 5, 21 § 2.) 

Supposing however this third alternative to have been the 
true one, why should the adwersarius not leave the defendant 
alone and apply for the order in bankruptcy? If any one reads 
the speech pro Quinctio, he will see that there were serious diffi- 
culties attendant on such an order, and that none but a very 
litigious plaintiff would be eager to incur the risk. The suit in 
question could not have been a very important one, or the 
defendant would hardly have relinquished it even for Horace’s 
company and the chance of an introduction to Maecenas. The 
defendant was not in hiding, and he had not fled the country 
(cf. Cic, Quinct. 19 § 60): the plaintiff actually meets him in the 
street. An order in bankruptcy, even if granted, would not be 
maintainable; it was out of proportion to the case, and the 
defendant might perhaps be able to shew a good excuse, 
Further the plaintiff would probably have to wait some time at 
the court for the judicial ascertainment of the default and the 
consequent application to the praetor. It was a far safer and 
shorter process to secure the defendant’s presence so that the 
case might be heard and decided, A plaintiff with a good case 
would hardly hesitate to do so. 

Dr Maguire sees an answer to Mr Palmer's question in the 
words of Paulus Dig. 11. 4,119 si ex publico conspiciatur, recte 
eum in ius uocart Iulianus ait, and apparently takes recte ewm 
uocari as meaning that ‘a summons was the right course’, as if 
the aduersarius had no choice, as soon as he met Horas 
acquaintance in the street. Perhaps under the circumstances 
he had not; but recte ewm uocari means only that a summons 
was legal, not that it was the only legal proceeding; and the 
words ew publico conspici, at least in this context, imply that the 
summoner was in the street and the summoned in the house, 
The passage refers to the case of a man keeping close to avoid 
asummons. A man’s house was his castle in Roman as in 
English law, and no one could penetrate into it to serve a 
summons on the occupant. But ‘if he allowed himself to be 
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seen from a public place Julian held that he might legally 
be summoned”, Our case is quite different. The bore is not 
hiding at home: the case is not one of an original summons, but 
of proceedings after a wadimonium, and we require neither Julian 
nor Paul to tell us that an original summons might be served on 
a man when, like the bore, he is walking openly in the streets, 

According to Gaius Iv. 183 sqq. the first appointment was in 
tus wocatio asin old times. When the defendant had thus once 
been in court, the Praetor arranged for his future appearance 
by a uadymonium. But in Cicero we read of wadimonium only : 
that appears to have, probably by voluntary agreement, super- 
seded the original summary procedure even for the first appear- 
ance. Anyhow there is no cause to doubt that this passage of 
Horace was quite in accordance with practice, and that on breach 
of a wadimoniwm, whether the breach were actual or plainly 
imminent, the right of a a revived. (Cf. Bethmann- 
Hollweg § 83 n. 8). 

The x11 tables which illustrate ver. 76 by the extract pre- 
served in Porphyrio’s note, st in ius uocat, ito; nt rt, antesta- 
mino, igitur em capito, contain in a fragment given by Gell. 
Xvi. 2, § 10 words which appear to illustrate ver. 37. Ante 
meridiem causam coiciunto: cum peroranto ambo praesentes. 
Post meridiem praesents litem addicito (I give the passage, as 
Scholl has after others restored them). “ After noon assign the 
disputed thing to the party still present” seems to fit exactly 
the case in which the bore had perdere litem. But, apart from 
the difficulty of dealing with such mutilated parts of a law, we 
have to face first the fact that these words relate to proceedings 
in tudicio and not in iwre (Bethm.-Hollweg i. p. 187) and thus 
conflict with uadato as well as in tus rapit (see above p. 237); 
secondly it is hardly reasonable to suppose that three good 
hours (from end of 3rd hour to past noon) had elapsed between 
ver. 35 and ver. 74; thirdly the extent in which the x11 tables 
were operative in Horace’s time is unknown. It may however 
be that the words of the old law, well known to Romans, have 
given a colour to Horace’s narrative, and occasioned the use of 
technical terms without precise accuracy. 

29 Oct. 1884. HENRY J. ROBY. 

Journal of Philology. Vou, XII, 16 


PLATO'S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 


IV THE THEAETETUS. 


§ 1 Introductory. 


In the foregoing papers I have endeavoured to shew : 


(1) that in the republic and the Phaedo, Plato, seeking to 
resolve certain Zenonian paradoxes of predication and at the 
same time to provide a theory of knowledge, postulates an idea, 
at once separate and immanent, wherever two or more particulars 
are called by the same name; 

(2) that in the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus, 
the Zenonian paradoxes of predication having ceased to trouble 
him, he is enabled to dispense, not only with the hypothesis of 
the idea’s immanence, but also with the assumption that every 
general name implies the existence of a corresponding idea ; 

(3) that accordingly, whereas the republic and the Phaedo 
had recognized ideas of relations (likeness and unlikeness), of 
artificial products (chairs and tables), and even of things mean, 
contemptible, and bad (mud, dirt, fever), relations are now 
distinguished from the avrad xa@’ avrtad et6n and placed in a class 
by themselves, while artificial products are treated as mere 
combinations of products of nature, and things mean, con- 
temptible, and bad are seen to be products of nature in states 
of contamination and degradation ; 

(4) that these rejections leave, as the true successors of 
the ideas of the republic and the Phaedo, natural types, i.e. 
certain eternal and immutable models (7rapadeiyyara), to which 
natural products, fashioned in their likenesses, more or less 
closely approximate ; 
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(5) that, the idea being a thought which is eternally present 
in the universal mind, (or which would be eternally present in 
the universal mind, if in passing into time and space it retained 
its universality), particulars are the same thought imperfectly 
actualized by finite minds in time and space ; 

(6) that, though the ideas are not directly knowable by us, 
their existence makes an approximation to knowledge possible, 
Inasmuch as it gives us the assurance that the infinity of transient, 
variable, imperfect, particulars may be redistributed according 
to the types in the likenesses of which they are fashioned ; 

(7) in short, that the later theory of ideas is a theory of 
natural kinds having for its basis a thoroughgoing idealism’. 

To what dialogue shall we now look for further evidence ? 
The fifth hypothesis of the Parmenides, in which the py év is 
interpreted in the spirit of the sophist, seems to direct us to that 
important dialogue; or rather, as the dialogue plainly cannot 
be dissociated from its surroundings, to the trilogy of which it 
is the central piece. In the present paper then I propose to 
examine the Theaetetus, not in the expectation of obtaining much 
in the way of positive contribution to the later theory of ideas, 
but in the hope of fixing the relations in which this dialogue 
stands to those which more directly concern me. 

Now in the first paper of the present series (Journal of 
Philology x 259) I remarked that “the Parmenides seems to 
me to lead the way to the later doctrine just as the Theaetetus 
had led the way to the earlier.” Further investigation has 
however caused me to repent of this obiter dictum. When the 
words in question were written, I was still content to argue 
that, inasmuch as Socrates’ critique of former theories is plainly 


1 [take this opportunity of supply- idea into répas and dwecpov. In order 


ing an omission in my exposition of 
the Philebus. The instances of pixrdév 
alleged at 25 & ff and 31 c—iylea, wpa, 
yadnvn, apnovla—are neither ideas, nor 
things, but states or conditions of things. 
It may perhaps be thought that this fact 
militates against the ascription of the 
idea to the yévos in question, and con- 
sequently against the resolution of the 


to meet this possible objection, I would 
remark that Platois here arguing from 
the imperfect excellence which is dis- 
coverable in the world of ycyvédueva to 
the perfect excellence of the world of 
évra: wépas, limitation, which is the 
cause of the one, is also, he infers, the 
cause of the other. 


16—2 
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preparatory to the exposition of the theory of ideas, the 
Thaetetus could only belong to a time when that theory was still 
a novelty, and therefore must necessarily have preceded the 
republic and the Phaedo. I now perceive that the elaborate 
inquiry contained in the Theaetetus might be introductory, not to 
that first sketch of the theory of ideas which we find in the 
republic and the Phaedo, but to the more exact teaching of later 
years. Hence, in the present investigation of the doctrine of the 
Theaetetus, one of the ends which I have in view is the discovery 
of evidence which will enable me to connect the dialogue with 
the republic and the Phaedo on the one hand, or with the 
Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus on the other’. 


§ 2 Theaetetus 151 D—187 A 
ovK aXXo th éotiv emiotnun 7 alaOnars. 


The argument of the Theaetetus, which deals with the ques- 
tion What is Knowledge? falls immediately and obviously into 
three divisions. In 151 D—187 A Plato examines the theory 
that Knowledge is Sensation. The rejection of this doctrine 
prepares the way for the theory that Knowledge is True Opinion, 
which theory is discussed in 1874—201c. This in its tur 
gives place to the theory that Knowledge is True Opinion 
accompanied by a Definition, 201 c—2108. With the over- 
throw of this theory the conversation ends’. 

In the present section I propose to examine the first division 
of the dialogue so far as is necessary in order to disengage any 
element of positive doctrine which it contains. Incidentally I 
shall take occasion to express an opinion about some subordinate 


1 Should it appear that the Theae- 
tetus contains traces of the later doc- 
trine, a third hypothesis will not be 
excJuded. It is conceivable that the 
dialogue, which has been thought to 
be, at any rate in parts, a notable 
example of the literary style of the 
earlier period, having been originally 
written as an introduction to the earlier 


theory of ideas, was afterwards con- 
verted into an introduction to the later 
theory, the preface being added, per- 
haps, to distinguish the second edition 
from the first. 

2 In the preparation of this paper 
Ihave had constantly in my hands the 
first edition of Professor Campbell’s 
helpful and suggestive commentary. 
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matters: but I shall endeavour as far as possible to avoid super- 
fluous details, In particular I shall try not to entangle myself 
in the interminable controversy about Plato’s handling of Prota- 
goras. 


When to the question What is Knowledge? Theaetetus replies 
Knowledge is Sensation, Socrates immediately remarks—Your 
theory of knowledge is then identical with the theory propounded 
by Protagoras. For, if Man is the Measure of all things, so that 
hot, cold, &c, exist only in relation to the sentient subject, each 
sensation, inasmuch as there is nothing objective with which to 
compare it, must necessarily be accounted true. Sensation and 
Knowledge are then identical. 

Here in asserting that knowledge is sensation Theaetetus 
means that sensation is entitled to rank as knowledge. What 
then is Socrates’ meaning when he identifies Theaetetus’ ov« 
adXo Tl éotw éemictnun 9 alcOnots with Protagoras’ mavter 
Yenuatav uétpov avOpwrros, that dictum being to all appearance 
intended by its author as a declaration of scepticism? Socrates 
means, I think, that Theaetetus and Protagoras agree, both in 
holding ws ola pev Exacta éuol daiverar, toadra pév éeotiv 
éuol, ola 52 col, rovatra 5é av coi,and in resting this proposition 
upon the doctrine of flux; and that the superficial difference 
between the two positions, however wide and however important, 
will disappear in the course of the inquiry. Accordingly we 
shall presently see Theaetetus, without change of his principles, 
compelled to admit that ‘knowledge must not be looked for in 
sensation’; in fact, that he has been throughout a Protagorean 
without knowing it. 

Now Theaetetus’ position is the position of all the preSocratic 
philosophers, with the solitary exception of Parmenides. Start- 
ing from the doctrine of flux, and in some sort acknowledging 
the fallibility of the senses, they had notwithstanding con- 
structed upon the evidence of sensation systems professedly 
scientific. Protagoras drew the sceptical inference from which 
they shrank, and thereupon deserted physics for culture. Plato 
accepted the Heraclitean principle and the Protagorean con- 
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sequence so far as sensibles are concerned, and deserted physics 
accordingly ; finding a substitute however, not in culture, but in 
metaphysics. 

All these doctrines—the inchoate relativism of Heraclitus, 
the unconscious relativism of the other physicists, the unlimited 
relativism of Protagoras, the limited relativism of Plato—are 
duly represented in the first part of the Theaetetus. In so far 
as Plato’s predecessors assert the relativity of the present im- 
pressions of sense, they have his hearty approval: but when, 
explicitly or implicitly, they give to the doctrine of relativity a 
wider application, he notes the extension, and reserves the point 
for further study. 

The results obtained in the first part of the dialogue are 
then briefly as follows: 

(1) Protagoras is right in thinking that the Heraclitean 
theory of flux, so far as it applies, makes knowledge an im- 
possibility ; 

(2) the physicists who confine themselves within the four 
corners of the theory of flux are therefore, though they do not 
know it, sceptics in disguise ; 

(3) Plato himself accepts the Heraclitean theory of flux so 
far as sensibles are concerned, and infers that mere impressions 
of sense are not knowledge ; 

(4) he notes however that sensation does not account for 
the whole of the soul’s furniture: for, besides the present im- 
pressions which it receives through the senses, soul avr du 
avTns compares those impressions, and in this way becomes 
aware of being and not-being, of likeness and unlikeness, of 
sameness and otherness, of one and number, of odd and even, 
&c; and to this same class of wpds dAAnAa belong also Kanon, 
aicypov, ayabov, caxov: it will be necessary therefore to inquire 
whether knowledge, which has been vainly sought in the present 
impressions of sense, is attainable in this newly discovered 
region. 


Having thus briefly indicated the tenour of this part of the 
argument, I proceed to comment upon certain details. 
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In the first place it seems worth while to discriminate those 
doctrines and arguments which Plato distinctly attributes to 
Protagoras from those which he as distinctly does not attribute 
to bim. 

It will be remembered that, when the Protagorean maxim is 
brought into the conversation, Socrates proceeds to extract from 
it the doctrine of the identity of sensation and knowledge, first, 
in @ summary way, by means of a trite example; secondly, by a 
long and elaborate argument, which includes the exposition of 
the doctrine of flux and the development from it of a theory of 
sensation, and only at 160 D arrives at the point already reached 
summarily at 152.c. Now the original statement of the doctrine 
of Man the Measure is distinctly attributed to Protagoras,—_¢no? 
yap Tov Tavtwv ypnuatwv pétpov avOpwrov elvat, Tov pmev 
dbvTwv, ws got, TOY Sé p17) OvTwWY, WS OUK EoTLV. avéyvwKas 
yap tov; @. "Avéyvoxa cat trodddes. >. Ovxodv obra ras 
NéveEL, Ws ola pev Exacta evol daiverat, TovadTa pév eat epoil, 
ola 5é aol, trovadta S& ad aol; advOpwios Sé cv Te Kayo; ®. 
Aéyes yap ovv ovrws: and the instance of the wind is introduced 
with the phrase ézvraxoXov0ncwpev ovv avtm. So far then, I 
conceive Protagoras to be expressly quoted or referred to, though 
he is of course not to be held responsible for the process by 
which Socrates elicits from his doctrine the doctrine propounded 
by Theaetetus. 

On the other hand Plato indicates—I venture to think, 
beyond the possibility of doubt—that the paxporépa odos of 
152 D—160 D is not Protagorean. When the Platonic Socrates 
conjectures that in private Protagoras’ exposition must have 
been of a different sort,— Ap’ odv rpos Xaplrwv macaoges Tes 
nv 6 IIpwraydpas, cat TodTo npiv pev nviEaTo TH TONAW aupPeET@, 
rots Se paOntais év atroppyte thv adnOeav Erxeyev; 152 C,—he 
seems to me expressly to relieve the historical Protagoras of all 
responsibility so far as concerns the argument which follows: 
and this interpretation finds support in the sequel, when mention 
is made of ‘the theory which we attribute to Protagoras,—2@ rov 
IIpwraycpay dapév réyewv, and when the theory of sensation, 
revealed at 155 p ff, is assigned to certain xouyorepot, who plainly 
are not the previously mentioned disciples of the great sophist. 


@ 
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At 157 D however there is a sentence which carries us back 
to Protagoreanism proper: Aéye tolvuy mdduy, says Socrates to 
Theaetetus, ef cou apéoxes TO pur} te elvat GANA yiyvecOax adel 
aya0ov Kal xadov Kal mavra & dpre Sijuev: Theaetetus as- 
sents. Now the admission that Man is the Measure, not only 
of hot and cold, heavy and light, &c, but also of dya@dv and 
kadov, is not countenanced by anything in the preceding 
argument 152 D—157 D: and at 166 a ff, where Socrates offers 
his conjectural defence of Protagoras, this extension of the 
doctrine is withdrawn, at any rate so far as concerns dryaGov. 
Yet when at last Theodorus is compelled to act as his friend’s 
representative, Socrates’ criticism assumes Protagoras to include 
within the scope of the doctrine, not only present impressions 
of sense, but also aya@ov and something more, and it is in 
virtue of this assumption that the attack is successful. Thus 
Plato distinctly holds Protagoras responsible for the inclusion 
of dyaOov within the scope of the doctrine, Protagoras’ direct 
concern in the theory refuted at 168c—171¢ being clearly 
marked by the enforced entrance into the conversation of his 
friend Theodorus. 

It would seem then that, according to Plato, Protagoras, in 
his advocacy of the doctrine of Man the Measure, either ex- 
pressly included, together with present impressions of sense, 
arya0ov and the like, or at least did not expressly exclude them. 
When to the original exposition of the maxim at 152 AB this 
statement is added, we have, I think, the sum of the doctrine 
which can be attributed to Protagoras on the authority of the 
Theaetetus. Plato alone is answerable for the rest, and, if I 
understand him aright, he plainly acknowledges his liability. 

Nor will it surprise us that Plato should include in his 
survey conjectural developments of a theory which im all pro- 
bability was vaguely conceived and loosely expressed. Plato's 
purpose in the Theaetetus is not eristical, but dialectical. He is 
anxious, not, to triumph over his antagonists, but, to elicit from 
their speculations whatever elements of truth they contain. 
The march of thought has for him a greater interest than the 
halts of particular thinkers: and in studying the march of - 
thought he is ever seeking for the clue which is to guide him 
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in his onward progress. Hence we are prepared to find that 
he deals with the systems of his predecessors in the liberal 
temper which befits the philosopher, looking rather to the 
spirit of their teaching than to its letter. At the same time 
we expect also to find that he distinguishes carefully between 
the statements and the admissions to which his predecessors 
have distinctly committed themselves, and the inferences to 
which in his opinion those statements and admissions point: 
and, as it seems to me, this expectation 1s amply satisfied in 
the present instance. 

But if this is the true Protagoreanism, who are the ‘incom- 
plete Protagoreans’ whose theory is represented by Socrates in 
his conjectural defence? Who was it who maintained, that, 
while all ¢avrdcpara are equally true, one davracpa is better 
than another, and that the aodds is one who by his Aoyou causes 
good davracpara to take the place of bad ones, thus reforming 
the soul of the individual or the laws of a state by a process 
similar to that of the physician or of the farmer? The origin of 
this modified theory, which Socrates maintains with spirit and 
effect, is, I think, clearly indicated in the concluding paragraph 
of his pjow. Still speaking in the character of Protagoras, 
Socrates proceeds: ‘Thus, whether you will or no, you must 
submit to be a measure yourself, the theory being saved by the 
considerations which I have now adduced. If you have objec- 
tions to urge, urge them, either in continuous discourse or by 
- means of question and answer, as you please. But remember! 
there must be nothing unfair in your interrogatory, as it is the 
height of absurdity that one who makes virtue his aim should 
be perpetually unfair in argument. By unfairness I mean 
neglect of the difference between disputatious argument, in 
which quips and quirks are admissible, and dialectical discourse 
which seriously and soberly promotes the improvement of the 
interlocutor.’ 

The warning contained in the sentences here paraphrased 
is surely characteristic of Socrates himself and of no one else: 
and when the clue is found, tricks of Socratic conversation are 
immediately discoverable in the references to the satpos and 
the yewpryos, and in the remarks about the haters of philosophy. 
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Indeed this passage seems to me to describe, precisely and 
exactly, the relation in which the historical Socrates stood to 
the historical Protagoras. Both of them despaired of philosophy 
or science: but whereas Protagoras, giving to the doctrine of 
Man the Measure a universal application, devoted himself to 
the pursuit of ‘culture’ in the individual, Socrates, making a 
reservation in favour of dya0ov and the like, found, in the 
pursuit of an apern of a different sort, something to occupy his 
energies, and, at any rate partially, to satisfy his aspirations’. 

Further this paragraph is not without importance in another 
way, inasmuch as it embodies a Platonic tenet: for Socraticism 
is rather incorporated in Platonism than superseded by it; and 
accordingly, even when, as in the republic and the Phaedo, 
Plato proclaims knowledge and philosophic virtue to be the 
ends which he seeks, places are still kept in his system for 
Socrates’ substitutes—dof£a 6p0y and Snporixyn te kal troduTuKD 
aperTn. 


e I nowcome to a matter which, for my main purpose, is of 
superior importance. It has been already pointed out that, 
when at 152, having already shown summarily that the doc- 
trine of Theaetetus may be regarded as a corollary of that of 
Protagoras, Socrates proceeds to a further study of their connec- 


1 That these ‘incomplete Protago- 
reans’ represent Socrates himself, ap- 
pears also in Cratyl. 386 a ff, a passage 
which bears important resemblances 
to that before us, Asked by Socrates 
whether he accepts the Protagorean 
theory of Man the Measure, Her- 
mogenes replies that there had been 
@ time when he was a Protagorean, 
but that he now holds only a qualified 
Protagoreanism ; “Hdn wore éywye, & 
Zwxpares, dropav kal évravOa é&nvéxOnv 
els dep Ilpwraydpas Aéyer* ov mdvu Te 
pévroe moe Soxe? ovrws éxew. Further 
questions lead Hermogenes to deter- 
mine the character of his dissent. He 
holds that men may be good or bad, 


and that they are good or bad accord- 
ing as they are wise or foolish; this 
view he frankly admits is inconsistent 
with the theory of Protagoras which 
makes one man as wise as another. The 
position described isthen precisely that 
of dco. un wavrarace Tov Ipwraydpou 
Adyor Aéyoucw. Now Hermogenes was 
notoriously a pupil of Socrates, and 
to all appearances in sympathy with 
Socrates’ teaching. It will be observed 
further that the passage in the Cratylus 
confirms my view of the teaching of 
Protagoras, as Socrates says plainly 
that, if there are such things as dpév nots 
and adpoctvy, Protagoras’ maxim can- 
not be true. 
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tion, he plainly acknowledges that he has no authority for 
attributing what follows to Protagoras, and takes upon himself 
the whole responsibility of the exposition. Here then, if any- 
where in this part of the dialogue, we may hope to find a posi- 
tive contribution to the Platonic system. Accordingly I attempt 
a detailed analysis of the passage. 


152 p—153 p. Socrates conjectures that esoterically Protagoras 
rested his doctrine upon the theory ws év pév abro xa avro ovdey éorw, 
ovd av Tt mpoceirors opOds 00d oToLovody T1, AAX’, éay ws péya TpoTayo- 
pevys, kal opuxpov dpaveirat, kat éav Bapv, Kovdhov, Eipmavra te ovTus, 
WS pndevos Gvtos Evos pyTE TLVOS pyTE OTrOLOVOdY: éx dé Oy Hopas TE Kal 
Kiwyoews Kal Kpdcews mpos GAAyAa yiyverar wavra, a 54 paper elvat, 
ovk opOds mpooayopevovres* Eats pev yap ovdéror ovdey, ael Se yiyverau. 
This theory, Socrates continues, has the support of all the codoi 
except Parmenides, as well as of the principal poets, tragic and 
comic. And it may further be urged in its favour that being (so 
called) and becoming have their origin in motion, whilst not-being 
and ‘destruction have their origin in rest: thus, heat and fire, life, 
health, perfection of body and soul, are produced by the one and 
destroyed by the other. 

153 p—155c. The doctrine of flux having thus been stated 
and justified, Socrates proceeds to build upon it a theory of sensa- 
tion. As so-called existence, i.e. becoming, depends upon motion, 
it would appear that what we call colour is to be regarded, not as 
anything in the eye or out of the eye, but as something which is 
generated when in a particular instance the eye encounters an 
appropriate motion. The theory finds confirmation in the fact that 
the same colour produces different effects upon different men and 
even upon the same man at different times. Warmth and size are 
similarly relative to the percipient subject; and in case this view 
should still present any difficulty, it is further pointed out that 
numbers und magnitudes are greater or less in relation to one 
another’. 

155 p—157 8s. But in order that we may arrive at the Prota- 
gorean explanation of these paradoxes, we must further develop our 
theory of sensation. With a view to this, having first satisfied 
ourselves that no uninitiated materialist is present, we will disclose 


1 See below, p. 267. 
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the mysteries of certain xopuyorepo. They too build their theory of 
sensation upon the doctrine of flux, maintaining that the all is 
motion, but that there are two sorts of motion, both of them infi- 
nitely numerous, whereof the one, ie. the object, has the power of 
acting, and the other, ie. the subject, the power of being acted 
upon. Their union produces an infinite progeny of twins, each pair 
consisting of an aioOyrev and an alo@yois. For example, the eye as 
waoxov and a visible object as zovotv, which are each of them a slow 
motion in one place, unite and produce quick motions from place to 
place, namely, sight proceeding from the eye, and whiteness pro- 
ceeding from the visible object. It is thus that the seeing eye and 
the white thing are generated. Similarly the hard and the warm 
are not independent existences (avra xaf avra), but the products 
of the union of two primary or slow motions. Further the zovww 
and the wdcyov themselves are not independent existences, as there 
is no vo.odv until it meets a wdcyov, no wacyov until it meets a 
wovorv. Thus, as we said at the outset, ovdey éorw ev airo xaf avro, 
ahAa tit aet yiyverat, tro 8 elvar ravtaxdbev éfaiperéov : 80 that it is 
& mere inaccuracy of speech when we speak of a thing as 71, -rov, 
éuov, tod¢, éxetvo, or describe it by any name which implies fixity, 
the right terms to employ being yyvépeva, rovovpeva, azrodAvpeva, 
ad\o.ovpeva. This rule holds, not only in the case of particulars, 
but also in that of aggregates of particulars, such as man, stone. 

[This developed theory of sensation reappears at 182 4, where 
we are reminded that aioOyois and wows are quick motions between 
macxov and zrovodv, and that the zacyxov and the zo.tv themselves, 
have no independent existence, becoming respectively aicOavdpevoy 
and wowv te only when they meet and so generate afo@yois and 
aicOyrév. But it is now further remarked that the quick motions, 
which take place between the two slow motions (Le. the changing 
object and subject), themselves undergo slow motion or change; so 
that whiteness, for example, and the corresponding sensation, them- 
selves experience flux. | 

157 c—159 =. In reply to a question put by Socrates, Theaetetus 
gives a guarded assent to the doctrine ro py ti elvar GAAA yiyverOu 
det ayabev Kat Kadov kai wdvra & aptt Sujyev, not noticing, as it 
would seem, that, whereas the previous inquiry had been concerned 
only with the present impressions of sense, ayafov and xaAcv are here 
ranked with them. However this may be, Socrates proceeds to 
complete the doctrine by including within its scope dreams and 
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other delusions of sense: for, though at first sight it may be 
imagined that these are exceptions to the rule laid down by Pro- 
tagoras and accepted by Theaetetus, it presently appears that, inas- 
much as Socrates sleeping is different from Socrates waking, and 
Socrates ill different from Socrates well, the present impressions 
of sleep and delirium are just as real as any other present im- 
pressions. 

159 x—160 ©. Thus in sensation generally subject and object 
exist only in relation to one another: whence (1) my sensation, 
since it is part of my being, is true for me, and, as Protagoras puts 
it, I am the judge of what is to me, that it is, and of what is not to 
me, that it is not; and (2) as according to this doctrine [ cannot be 
deluded or in error, I may be said to have knowledge of that of 
which I have sensation. It would appear then that the three doc- 
trines, mdyra pel, wavrwv xpypatwv pérpov avOpwros, and émorypyn 
aic@yots form a consistent whole. 


Plainly the stress of the argument here summarized is 
borne by the theory of sensation attributed to the xouwydrepor, 
and accordingly upon this theory I now propose to comment. 

In the first place it will be noticed that the theory is thrice 
stated, and that at each repetition something is added. The 
original statement asserts that colour is neither the 7poa8a)Xov 
nor the wpoo8adXopuevov, but something generated between 
them in each particular instance; it does not however explain 
the relation of sight to that which sees, colour to that which is 
seen; still less does it deny the existence, apart from the act of 
seeing, of that which sees and that which is seen. When we 
come to the second statement, the materialists having been in 
the interval excluded, we find that the theory has grown apace. 
Object and subject are now mere capacities of acting and being 
acted upon, actualized only in conjunction, and then only in so 
far as sensation and quality are generated between them. 
When again we reach the third statement, we learn further 
that during their brief existence sensation and quality them- 
selves experience change. 

Now Plato makes it abundantly clear that he regards this 
theory of sensation as a corollary of the doctrine of flux. The 
moment he has completed his exposition of that doctrine he 
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proceeds to apply it to the phenomena of vision: ‘Ezrapuea ro 
dptt Noy, he says at 1538, wndev avto cal’ avro év dy TiOe- 
res Kal jpiy ovTw pédav Te Kal NevKOV Kal oTLWdv AdAO yYpapLa 
éx Ths WpogBoAHs TOV OppaTwy pos THY TpoanKovaav dopav 
dhavetrar yeyevnpévov, cal 0 bn Exactov elvai hapev ypdpa ove 
TO mpoaBadxXov ovTe TO TpoaBadrXdopevov oral, GAAG pmeTa£V Tt 
éxaot@ idsov yeyovos. At 1564, where the theory of sensation 
is restated and augmented, Plato is careful to note that he still 
starts from the fundamental doctrine of flux. At 182A, where 
the theory of sensation appears for the third time, Socrates 
introduces it in order to the settlement of the claims of the 
Heraclitean theory of knowledge, thus implying that the theory 
of sensation is a necessary consequence of Heraclitus’ character- 
istic dogma; while the addition here made to the theory of 
sensation is introduced expressly on the ground that the doc- 
trine of flux requires it. Plato holds then that the acceptance 
of the doctrine of flux ought to carry with it the acceptance of 
this theory of sensation, not only as it is originally stated at 
153 D—154 A, but also as it is developed at 156 a—157 c, and 
as it 1s completed at 182 a—p. 

At the same time he seems to indicate that, though the 
developments of the theory of sensation which are introduced at 
156 A—157c and 182 A—D are necessary consequences of the 
doctrine of flux, those developments did not originate with the 
preSocratic philosophers, and would not have been acknow- 
ledged by them. Before divulging the mysteries of the «oppo- 
tepot, he bids Theaetetus look about him, lest any of the 
uninitiated should be within hearing: ‘these are they,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘who attribute existence to that alone which they can 
grasp with their hands, refusing the title to actions, genera- 
tions, and generally what is invisible. Now it matters com- 
paratively little whether Plato in his description of the mate- 
rialists is thinking of any particular school: but it is very 
important that we should draw the inference which is plainly 
intended; namely, that the xoprpotepo: are not materialists. 
And when we come to consider the doctrine which the xoprpe- 
repot hold, we find accordingly that materialism has no place 
in their system, sensation and quality being «ivycets, while the 
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maoyov and the mototy with which they are connected are 
duvdpecs actualized only when through their conjunction sensa- 
tion takes place. 

Who then are these immaterialists, the xcoprporepor? They 
are not preSocratics: for all the preSocratics who made «lvnats 
the basis of their speculations (and with such alone we are here 
concerned) were materialists, and consequently, while they 
would have accepted the first statement of the theory of sensa- 
tion, 153 D—154 B, have no part in the ‘ mysteries’ in question. 
It would seem then that these couforepo, who hold the theory 
of sensation, not as originally stated at 153 D—154 8B (in which 
form the preSocratics might, and did, accept it), but as deve- 
loped at 156 a—157 c and 182 a—D (in which form the pre- 
Socratics did not and could not accept it), must needs belong 
to the Socratic succession, though Socrates himself, 1e. the 
historical Socrates, is plainly not included. 

Now since Schleiermacher (Platons Werke 11 i 127), it has 
been commonly supposed that Aristippus is referred to in the 
first half of the dialogue: and in justification of this view it has 
been customary to cite Sextus Empiricus adv. math. vi 191 ff 
gacly ovv ot Kupnvarxol xpirnpia elvat ta 7aOn Kal ova Kata- 
AapBaverOar Kai adiarpevota tuyyavew, Tov é TremoinKdtov 
Ta 7a0n pndey elvat Katadnrov pndé advarpevotov. OTe pev 
yap Nevxatvopeba, pact, cal yAvKaloueba, Svvaroyv réyery addia- 
yrevorws kal [BeBatws] aveFedéyxtws’ OTe S88 TO eprrountiKoy 
Tov maous AevKdy éoTLv 7 YAUKU éoTLV, OVy oloy T aTrodai- 
veoOat. eixos yap éoTt nal Ud pn NEVKOU TVA NEVKAYTLKOS 
SiareOjvat Kal bro pn yAuvKéos yAuKaVOHVAL..... TO yap rept 
nas cupBaivoy wabos éavtod mAéov ovdev nuiv évdcixvuTas. 
évOev Kal et yp TadnOes Aéyeuv, povoy TO TraGos npiv éatl have- 
pevov' 70 8 éxros Kat Tod maGouvs Tromntikoy Taxa pév éoTw Op, 
ov davopevov Sé nuiv. In all this however there is no evidence 
that the Cyrenaics were acquainted with the ‘ mysteries’ of the 
xoprportepot, 1.e. that part of the second statement of the theory 
by which the second statement is differentiated from the first. 
In short, there is here no evidence that the Cyrenaics regarded 
motovv and macxov as duvapers. On the contrary Sextus says 
plainly that they assumed the actuality of subject and object, 
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denying only the accuracy of the former’s apprehension of the 
latter’: whence it would seem that they must be ranked, not 
with the xouporepor, but with the duvnros by whom the theory 
of sensation was entertained in its original shape. 

That the xopu»porepos are not the Cynics may be taken for 
granted, even if we are not prepared to identify the apunrou 
with Antisthenes and his followers. It has not, I think, been 
suggested that Plato is here thinking of the Megarians; and for 
my own part I can see nothing to encourage such a notion. 

It only remains then to suppose that this theory of sensa- 
tion, which, though strange to the féovres, is here regarded as 
@ necessary consequence of the doctrine of flux, originated with 
Plato himself. Accordingly I hope hereafter to show that in 
one stage of its development the Platonic system found a place, 
not only for the doctrine of flux, but also for its corollary, the 
‘mystical’ theory of sensation. 

One other matter there is to which I must recur hereafter: 
I mean the zpos GAdnva of 185 a ff—ovaia, wn elvat, 6pororns, 
avopoloTns, TavTov, Oarepov, Ev, aptOpuos, dpttov, wepitrov. The 
very list suggests a reference to a certain stage of Platonic de- 
velopment: but it will be convenient to defer comment upon 
these categories, as well as the further study of the theory of 
sensation, until at the end of the present paper I proceed to 
collect such evidence as is available in regard to the relations of 
the Theaetetus to other dialogues. 


§8 187 a—201 c 


€ b 


xwédvvever 4 adnOns dd€a érrictnpn elvar. 


It has been remarked that, in the course of the discussion 
of Theaetetus’ first hypothesis, ove dAdo ti éorev émiotnpm 7 
aia @novs, another element, distinct from the present impressions 


1 Elsewhere (adv. math, v1 58) 
Sextus makes the Cyrenaics deny exist- 


out Ph. d. Gr. m i 300, is inexact: 
‘‘Diess ist jedoch ungenau: die Cyre- 


ence to anything besides wd@n; of re 
yap awd ris Kuphyns gidtécopo péva 
gacly twapxew Tra wdOn, ado de ovdéy. 
But this statement, as Zeller points 


naiker kénnen nach dem vorstehenden 
nicht geliugnet haben, dass die Dinge 
existiren, sondern nur, dass wir von 
ihrer Existenz wissen,” 
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of sense, comes into view, and is reserved for further investi- 
gation, | 

It is the inquiry into the relativism of Protagoras which 
brings this element to light. Siding with the ‘incomplete 
Protagoreans’, Socrates shows that the doctrine of Man the 
Measure, while it holds good in respect of present impressions 
of sense, is not applicable to tysewovr, cupdépov, ayabov, or 
generally to anticipations of the future: for example, the phy- 
sician can form a better opinion about the future sensations of 
the patient than the patient himself; Protagoras is a better 
judge than any of us can be about the effect which his argu- 
ments will produce when we hear them. 

At 184 B Socrates recurs to the element in question. It is 
not through the several senses, but 6v’ avris, that yuyy appre- 
hends the existence of the objects of two senses, the difference 
of those objects, the identity of each with itself, their number, 
their likeness, or their unlikeness. It is not through the appro- 
priate sense, but 6c avrijs, that yuyy apprehends the existence 
of two contrary objects of the same sense, their contrariety, and 
the existence of their contrariety. It is not through the senses, 
but 6: avrfs, that yuvy7, reflecting upon the past and the 
present with an eye to the future, apprehends candor, aicypon, 
ayalov, and xaxov. The attempt to find knowledge in sensation 
having failed, we must then look for it next é&y éxelyw To 
ovopatte 6 Tl ToT Evel 7 Yuyn, btayv avtTy Kal’ avT mpayya- 
TevnTat Tepl Ta OvtTa; that is to say, in the process which takes 
place when yuy7 aut) dc avtTns apprehends ovaia, ur) elvas, 
OMoLOTNS, avomoLoTns, TaUTOY, Batepov, ev, aptOwos, aptLov, TTe- 
purrov, &e. | 

Remarking that the process here described is called dofafeuw, 
Theaetetus hazards the conjecture that Knowledge is True 
Opinion. This hypothesis Socrates proceeds to examine in the 
second part of the dialogue, interposing however an inquiry 
into the nature of False Opinion. 

First, it is supposed that everything is either known or not 
known, the intermediate states of learning and forgetting being 
left out of account, In this case there cannot be such a thing 
as False Opinion, because it is impossible at once to know and 
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not to know the same thing. 188 a—c. [Whence it appears 
that, in the as yet undiscovered region of émriornrd, error in 
respect of their ovala, pu) elvat, dpowrns, avomotdrns, &e, is 
impossible: the knowledge of the éwiornrd carries with it the 
knowledge of their relations. ] 

Secondly, it is suggested that False Opinion consists in 
opining what is not, ra yu) dvta. But when this phrase is 
strictly interpreted in the sense of ‘what is non-existent’, the 
suggestion immediately falls to the ground. 188 c—189 B. 
[Every sentence in this paragraph betrays a consciousness that, 
though weudy Sofdferv 1s not ra un Gvta Sokdkew, if by ra py 
évra we mean ‘what is not-existent’, yrevdn Sofdfew ts ra pn 
évta So€aveww, if by ta yu) Svta we mean, as in the sophist, 
‘what is other than the fact’.] 

Thirdly, it is thought that False Opinion is an exchange 
of opinion which takes place in the mind: this however cannot 
be, so long as by assumption it is impossible at once to know 
and not to know the same thing. 189 B—190 4. [In other 
words, so long as we ignore the states of learning and forgetting, 
which are intermediate between absolute knowledge and abso- 
lute ignorance, no place can be found for False Opinion.] 

Accordingly, abandoning the postulate introduced at 188 4, 
we start afresh. And now we perceive that False Opinion 
occurs in the conjunction of sensation and thought, through 
the imperfections of the latter. Opinion is an unspoken pro- 
position which purports to represent the relations of sensibles, 
and it is false if it fails to do so. For example, Socrates and 
a stranger are different persons: but if Theaetetus sees at a 
distance an object which is in reality the stranger, he may take 
it for Socrates, because his recollection of Socrates’ appearance, 
when he is at a distance, 1s only imperfect. 

There is however another case in which False Opinion is 
possible. Hitherto we have supposed error to be impossible in 
regard to objects of thought: but we now observe that it may 
occur in the addition of two numbers: and, seemingly, here too 
it is the imperfection of thought which is the cause. As we 
cannot confound good and bad, and yet, through the imperfec- 
tion of our notions of them, may attribute them wrongfully to 
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particulars, so we cannot confound eleven and twelve, and yet, 
through the imperfection of our notions of them, may make a 
mistake in the addition of seven and five. [In fact, numbers, 
though they are not sensibles, resemble sensibles in virtue of 
their plurality, and thus occupy that position, intermediate 
between ideas and sensibles, which Aristotle expressly attri- 
butes to the Platonic paOnparixd.| 

The result of this investigation is then that, whereas d0&a 
is an unspoken proposition which purports to represent the 
relations of particulars, whether sensible or mathematical, it 
may fail to represent those relations, and in that case is false. 

Having thus cleared up our notions about Opinion and 
especially about False Opinion, we proceed to inquire whether, 
as Theaetetus supposes, Opinion which is True is Knowledge: 
in other words, whether, in order that an unspoken proposition 
may be regarded as knowledge, it is sufficient that it should 
represent the fact, i.e. the relation of certain sensibles, In 
this stage a familiar example immediately disposes of Theaete- 
tus’ hypothesis. The orator by his persuasive speech may bring 
a jury to believe that certain events happened as indeed they 
did happen. The belief thus produced is a true opinion, but 
no one would think of giving to it the name of knowledge. 
Mere truth is then insufficient to convert opinion into know- 
ledge. 

It is easy to see that this second part of the dialogue is a 
necessary sequel to the first part. The first part showed that, 
while Sensation was relative, Opinion was not so. Conse- 
quently, while the claims of Sensation might be summarily 
dismissed, the claims of Opinion must be. reserved for further 
examination. It now appears that, though opinions, 1e. judg- 
ments which purport to represent the relations of sensibles, 
may be true or false, opinion which is true is not therefore 
knowledge. Thus the second hypothesis shares the fate of 
the first. At this point however it occurs to us that dofa 
adnOns might, perhaps, by the addition of some further assur- 
ance, be raised to the higher status. To the consideration of 
certain attempts to provide such an assurance, Socrates addresses 
himself in the third part of the dialogue. 


17—2 
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§4 201 c—210D 


TH peta Adyou adnOA SdEav éemiotHuny elvas. 


At this point Theaetetus suddenly remembers hearing some 
one say that Knowledge is True Opinion together with a Aoyos, 
those things only whereof there is a Aoyos being émioryrd, 
Socrates wonders whether the theory mentioned by Theaetetus 
is one which he has himself heard propounded by certain per- 
sons: namely, (1) that the primitive elements, of which we and 
other things are constructed, have no Adyos, being capable of 
being named, but not of carrying predicates, even such predicates 
as ov, un dv, avTo, éxeivo, ExacTov, jmovov, TovTo; for, as these 
predicates are universally applicable, they are distinct from the 
elements, while the elements, if they could be described at all, 
must, as elements, be described apart from all other things; 
but (2) that combinations of elements have a Xeyos, which is in 
fact a combination of the names of the elements, Thus, ac- 
cording to this theory, the elements are ddoya, ayvwora, 
aic@nra, while their combinations are yuworal, pyral, adnbei 
S6&n dofacral; and without Adyos, there may be truth, but 
there cannot be knowledge. Theaetetus having admitted that 
the doctrine is familiar to him in this form, Socrates proceeds to 
examine the hypothesis, that, while elements are unknowable, 
combinations of elements are knowable. A combination of 
elements is, either an aggregate composed of them, or some- 
thing which proceeds from them, having a nature of its own. 
But if the combination is an aggregate of elements and is 
knowable, the elements must be knowable also: and if the 
combination is not an aggregate of elements, but a distinct 
nature, it is after all one and indivisible, in fact an element, 
and therefore by hypothesis unknowable. 

Thus the theory of Socrates’ rwvés, that orovyeia are Goya 
and therefore dyvwora, while cvAAaBai have Adyou and there- 
fore are yyworai, falls to the ground; but it still remains to 
examine the less complex theory of Theaetetus’ rus. Accord- 
ingly Socrates asks what is meant by the term Adyos? Three 
interpretations appear to be possible ; 
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(1) Adyos may mean the expression of thought in spoken 
words. But, as every 5dfa may sooner or later be uttered 
aloud, the addition of Aoryos in this sense of the term will not 
convert 66£a adnOns into ériornun. 

(2) Adyos may mean the enumeration of the elements of 
which the thing in question is constituted, in opposition to the 
enumeration of larger divisions. Reflection shows however that 
correct enumeration in one instance is consistent with incorrect 
enumeration in another, and when this happens we cannot 
possibly regard the correct enumeration as knowledge. Thus 
there may be an 6p0n d0£a pera Aoyou which is not érioTnun. 

(3) déeyos may mean the mark by which the thing in 
question is distinguished from other things. For example, the 
sun may be distinguished from all other things by the state- 
ment that it is the brightest of the heavenly bodies: this then 
may be regarded as its Acyos. Thus it would seem that ‘one 
who to a right opinion about anything adds its distinguishing 
mark, will thereby become possessed of Knowledge, where pre- 
viously he has had no more than Opinion.’ But how can we be 
said to have right opinion about a thing so long as we are 
unable to distinguish it from other things? Surely in the 
absence of the distinguishing mark we should be thinking, not 
of that thing only, but of those others also from which it has 
‘not been distinguished. It would seem then that we already 
possess a right opinion about the distinguishing mark. And 
how about the distinguishing mark which is added? Are we 
expected to have a right opinion of it or to knowit? In the 
one case knowledge consists in adding, to the right opinion 
which we already possess as to the distinguishing mark of a 
thing, a new right opinion: in the other, knowledge consists in 
adding to right opinion knowledge, the very thing which we 
are attempting to define. 

The third theory having thus collapsed, Socrates consoles 
Theaetetus with the reflection that the debate has relieved him 
of a mistaken opinion. 
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This last section of the dialogue contains one obvious refer- 
ence to contemporary philosophy. Probably few nowadays deny 
that the theory of sensible orouyeta which are ddoya and there- 
fore dyvwora, and cvANaBai which have Aovor and consequently 
are yvworai, is the property of Antisthenes. Now if the ruivés, 
whose doctrine is stated by Socrates, are to be identified with a 
particular school, that of the Cynics, would it not seem that the 
tis, of whom Theaetetus speaks, is also capable of particular 
identification? Apparently the commentators take for granted 
that, as in the course of the discussion Theaetetus accepts the 
‘dream’ of Socrates as an interpretation of his own, the tus of 
the one and the revés of the other are indistinguishable. This 
seems to me to be a mistake: for, though in 201 D-—206 B the 
theory of Socrates’ ruvés is used to interpret that of Theaetetus’ 
tis, after the overthrow of the theory of the former it is still 
found necessary to examine the theory of the latter. Thus the 
theory that Knowledge is d0&a adnO7s5 wera Adyou has an inde- 
pendent existence; and the identification of the rivés with the 
Cynics, so far from making a search for the ris superfluous, 
rather proves the need of it. Of whom then is Plato thinking 
when he makes Theaetetus speak of some one who had identified 
knowledge with S0£a addOjs wera Noyou? Plato is thinking, I 
imagine, primarily of Socrates, secondarily of himself. 

It will be remembered that the ‘incomplete Protagoreans’, 
whom I have identified with Socrates, recognize, not only 
aicOnaes, but also Sofas, which dé£ae may be good or bad. Now 
the Se&a which the historical Socrates accounted good was a 
Sofa adnOns accompanied by a Aocyos, which Aoyos was the 
enumeration of the characteristics exhibited by a few acknow- 
ledged instances. Plainly this is the aAnOjs dé£a peta Aoyou 
of Theaetetus’ ris, interpreted, as at 206 E, 207 ©, in the sense 
of the enumeration of elements (7 dua orouyeiou diéEodos). And 
a little consideration will shew that, if the status of érvornun is 
claimed for the ypnorn So&a which, according to the historical 
Socrates, constitutes wisdom, precisely the objections raised in 
the Theaetetus are valid against its pretensions. For, firstly, 
this view is practically identical with that of the Cynics, and is 
therefore open to the criticism by which they have been over- 
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thrown: and secondly, the Socratic Adyos is an enumeration for 
the correctness of which there is no guarantee. The ‘good 
opinion’ of Socrates is not then to be regarded as knowledge. 
Nor indeed did Socrates represent it as such, his position being 
throughout that of a philosophical agnostic. Nevertheless it 1s 
reasonable that Plato, who in the Theaetetus is submitting to 
examination all previous theories of knowledge, that of the 
Eleatics alone excepted, should distinguish between the ‘wisdom’ 
which was Socrates’ substitute for knowledge, and knowledge 
properly so called. To draw this distinction is, I conceive, 
the purpose of the passage upon which I have been com- 
menting. : 

This is not however the only possible interpretation of the 
theory of Theaetetus’ rs : two other interpretations are offered. 
One of them, that which makes Sofa admOs wera Noryou mean 
no more than ‘the vocal expression of true opinion,’ is plainly 
introduced only for the sake of precision, and need not delay 
us. The other, ‘Adyes is the mark by which the thing in 
question differs from other things,’ To éyesy Te onpeiov eizeip 
@ Tov avavtav Siadéper TO épwrnOév, deserves serious at- 
tention. 

When Plato was still no more than a Socratic, when he 
still had no higher ambition than the construction of Socratic 
definitions with a view to consistency of thought and of action, 
he already perceived that the method pursued by his master 
was capable of improvement. Whereas Socrates in framing his 
general definitions (Adyor, trrobécers) had been content to observe 
a few positive instances and note their common characteristics, 
Plato was not satisfied until he had first ascended to the genus 
and next divided it into its species, so as to distinguish the 
species sought from other species allied to it. The definition 
thus attained was, of course, no more than a Socratic Aeyos or 
vrobeots: but for the construction of a Adyos or vroGeats, the 
new instrument, dia/peors, was a manifest improvement upon 
the traditional éraywyy. Of the conscious use of dsaipects in 
Plato’s Socratic period we have clear proof in the Huthyphro 
120, where, having discovered that écvov is a part of dimacov, 
Socrates proceeds to inquire what part of OSicavoy it is, and 
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presently ascertains that it is rd arepi thy tév Oedy Oepa- 
qeiav’. 

_ When Plato passed out of the Socratic stage, and, beginning 
to dream of a theory of knowledge, devised the theory of ideas, 
the Socratic Aoyos or Umrofects, sought by means of d:alpeoss, 
still found a place, though naturally only a secondary place, in 
the system. The Adyos is all that Plato has as yet achieved,— 
wréov yap pot haiverar 7) Kata THY Tapovcay opyny édixécbat 
tov ye Soxodvtos €wol ta viv 506 E,—when in the republic he 
looks forward to the establishment of a scheme of ideas in virtue 
of the ascent to the dya@ov: it is the Aeyos upon which he falls 
back as a Sevrepos mrAovs in the Phaedo,—éoke 5n poe ypivast 
eis TOUS AOyous KaTaduydvta éy éxelvoits oKoTety Tov SyTaV 
tv adnOecay 99E: and d:aipeots, which, to borrow a phrase 
from the Theaetetus, tnv Svahopav éxacrov AapBaver H TAY 
adr\wv Svadépet, is the process by which the Adyos is obtained, 
102 DE. 

Now the Adyos of Scvov in the Euthyphro, and the Aédyos to 
which the Platonic Socrates, disappointed of his hopes, has 
recourse in the Phaedo, are XNoyou in the third of the three senses 
given to the word in the Theaetetus, and differ from the vrobéoes 
of the historical Socrates precisely as the third Adryos of the 
Theaetetus differs from the second. That is to say, while the 
Socratic varo@eo.s is an enumeration of the characteristics 
common to several positive instances, the Aoyos of the Huthyphro 
and the Phaedo, being obtained by dsalpeccs of the genus, is the 
statement of the characteristic difference. Accordingly, when 
in the Theaetetus Plato shows that dofa drnOrs pera Adyor, 
Adyos being the statement of the characteristic difference, is not 


1 3. “Opa 8h 7rd merd Tobro. ef roi dixalov oody éorw, wa cal Medjry 


yap pépos 7d Sotov rod Sixalov, det dh 
mas, ws torxev, eEevpety 7d wotov pépos 
dv ely rod Sixalov 7d dovov. el pev ody 
od pe hpdras Tt Tay viv 54, olov motov 
pépos eorly dpiOpot 7d Apriov xal rls wy 
ruyxdver ovros 6 dpiOuds, elroy dy ore 
és dv ph oxadynvds 7 GAN loooxedijs* 4 
od doxet cor; E. “Epovye. 2. ITeipe dh 
Kal gd éue ovrw diddtat, 7) wotov uépos 


Aéywuev und’ huds ddixety pnd doe- 
Belas ypdgpecOa, ws ixavis 75n wapd. cod 
pepadnkéras rd re eboeBA Kal cota Kal 
Ta ph. E. Todro rolvov Euovye Soxet, 3 
ZwKpares, 7d pépos Tov Sixalov elvas evoe- 
Bés re xal dovov, rd wepl Thy Tov Deady 
Oeparelav: rd dé repli rhy ray dvOpiruy 
Tddorrdv elvat Tov dexalov uépos. EHuthy- 
phrol2p &, . 
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émiatnun, because (1) the Adyos is itself a Sééa, and (2) the 
arOns dd€a includes the Aoyos, he completes his criticism of 
the Socratic ‘ Begriffsphjlosophie’ by a notice of the modification 
of its method which he had himself introduced. It is true that 
Plato had never claimed for Aoyos the rank of knowledge, so that 
he has nothing to retract. But, as before, in speaking of Socrates, 
so here in speaking of himself, he properly points out that 
a method which leads only to Adyou cannot pretend to be 
scientific. 


Thus neither the afc@nous to which the preNSocratics (with 
the exception of Parmenides) had trusted, nor d0fa adrnOns 
founded upon aie Onous, nor the ads Sofa peta Aoyou of the 
Socratics, either as originally conceived by the master, or with 
the additions devised by the pupils, is entitled to take rank as 
CTLOTN LN. 


§ 5 Results. 


The lesson taught in the Theaetetus is, that no system based 
upon the theory of flux can without inconsistency allow ‘know- 
ledge’ of sensibles: whence it follows that the physicists 
(Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus) are Protagoreans without 
knowing it, and that the Socratics, in whom we recognize 
incomplete Protagoreans, are well advised in not claiming for 
their dAnOns Sea petra Aoyou the higher status of émornyn. 
It is then not the Protagorean element, but the non-Prota- 
gorean element, which Plato seeks to eliminate from the teach- 
ing of his predecessors, his end being the presentation of a 
perfectly developed theory of.flux. For, his quarrel with the 
physicists is, not, that they build upon that theory, but, that, 
doing so, they shrink from its weightiest consequence. He is 
indeed a better Heraclitean than Heraclitus himself, as appears 
when the theory of sensation passes from the dyuvnroe to the 
koprpotepot, to be by them developed in accordance with the 
fundamental doctrine of the Ephesian. 
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There is then for Plato no ‘knowledge’ either of sensibles, 
or of their relations, and the addition of a Aoyos, whether 
obtained by Socratic évrayary7 or by Platonic dsalpeots, can have 
no magical effect. Hence he must either renounce the pursuit 
of knowledge, or posit, distinct from sensibles, existences which 
are not, like them, mutable and transient. Between these 
alternatives there can be no hesitation. He posits existences, 
immutable and eternal, and calls them ideas. Accordingly we 
find him insisting, in the Parmenides that one who does not, 
upon consideration of the whole case, allow the existence of eidy 
of things, each thing having an eléos which is determinate, 
immutable, and eternal, will have no object to which to direct 
his intelligence, and his dialectical faculty will accordingly be 
wasted ; and in the Timaeus, that the recognition of a difference 
between d0£a adrnOns and vods (which difference is proved by 
arguments similar to those of Theaetetus 201 A—c) carries with 
it as a corollary the acceptance of the theory of ideas’. 

The Theaetetus is then intended to prepare the way for, and 
to lead up to, the theory of ideas, or, to speak more precisely, to 
the fundamental proposition of that theory, ‘ besides sensibles, 
there are eternal and immutable existences called ideas.’ We 
have seen however that at different periods of his philosophical 
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pnoév, wav’ drbo’ ad dik Tov cwuaros 
alcOavbpeba, Oeréov BeBabrara. dvo 57 
Nexréov éxeivw, Subre xwpls yeysvarov ayo- 
prolws re Exerov’ Td wey yap airav dia 
RUdaxis, 700 bd wecOovs nuiv yylyverat* 


kal rd ev del per’ aAnPovs Ad-you, 7d 8e 
GAoyov: Kal rd nev axlyynrov meBot, 7d 
dé peramewcrév’ Kal Tov pev wdvra dvdpa 
peréxew paréov, voi 5é Oeovs, dvOpiwwr 
5é yévos Bpaxv zt. Totrwy dé ovrus 


_éxovruw dpodoynréov & pév elvac rd xara 


raura eldos éxov, xrvX. Timaeus 51 pv. 

In this connection it is worth while 
tocompare Aristotle’s well known state- 
ment: cuvéBn 8 4 wepi row elddy dota 
rots elrovoe bid 7d recOnvas wept ros 
dAnOelas rots: ‘Hpaxderrelos AGyots ws 
wdyrwv tov alcOnrav aet pedvrwvy, wor 
elmep émcornun Twos Eorat Kal ppornors, 
érépas dety rwas pices elvat wapd rds 
alc@nras pevotcas’ ob yap elvac Tru» 
pedvrwv éemicriuny. metaphysics M 4. 
1078 b 12, 
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development Plato interpreted this fundamental proposition in 
different ways, conceiving, when he wrote the republic and the 
Phaedo, (a) that ‘every plurality of things called by a common 
name has an idea corresponding to it,’ and (6) that ‘things are 
what they are by the immanence of the idea,’ whereas, when he 
wrote the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus, he held 
(a) that there are avra cal’ atta eldn of érroca duces only, to the 
exclusion of ta wpds TL, arropaces, and oxevacra, and (b) that 
the particular stands to the avro xa6’ avro eidos in the relation 
of piunua to trapaderypa. We have seen too that the later date 
of the doctrine of the three dialogues last named is proved, not 
only by its greater maturity, but also by the references which 
those dialogues contain to the two dialogues first named, and by 
the testimony, in this respect irrefragable, of the well-informed 
Aristotle. It is therefore necessary to inquire whether the 
theory to which the Theaetetus is preparatory, is the earlier 
doctrine of the republic and the Phaedo, or the later doctrine of 
the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus; in short, 
whether the idea, as conceived in the Theaetetus, is an immanent 
universal or a natural type. 

The following considerations seem to me to be decisive. 

(1) At 155 B Socrates comments upon the case érav dayev 
éue THALKOVvdEe OVTA, wnTe avEnOévTa pnTEe TOvVvavTiov TabdvTa 
év éuavt@, cod Tod véou viv pév pellw elvat, borepov 5é édart- 
Tw, pndev Tod éwod dyxou adalipeevTos adAG aod avEnOévTos. 
Now in the Phaedo 102 B—D Plato discusses ‘with legal preci- 
sion’ (Euyypadixds) the case érav Yuuplav Lwxparous his pelle 
elvas, and decides that the phrase 6 Yuppias varepéyer Ywxpa- 
Tovs is incorrect, the truth being that Socrates has in him 
aopixpotns (i.e. the idea of short) as against péyeOos (i.e. the 
idea, of tall) which is in Simmias. Let the doctrine of the 
Phaedo be applied to the case put in the Theaetetus, and we 
have this result: ‘When we say that Socrates is at one time 
taller than Theaetetus and at another time shorter, we mean 
that he has in him at one time the idea of tall and at another 
time the idea of short’, so that a change has taken place in him 
in the interval, namely the substitution of one immanent idea 
for another. Such is the explanation which the Socrates of the 
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Phaedo would give of the case stated in the Theaetetus. The 
Socrates of the last named dialogue needs however no such 
artifice. LExpressly remarking that no change has taken place 
in himself, he recognizes in the growth of Theaetetus a sufficient 
explanation of the fact that, whereas at one time he is taller 
than Theaetetus, at another he is shorter. That is to say, he is 
aware that the words ‘tall’ and ‘short’ describe the relations in 
which he stands to something else, and that the intervention of 
the immanent idea is wholly unnecessary. It would seem then 
that the Theaetetus belongs, not to the period of the Phaedo, 
when Plato saw no way of meeting the Zenonian paradox of 
predication except by the assumption of an immanent idea for 
every general term, but rather to the period of the Parmenides, 
when clearer views about relation had enabled him to discard 
the theory of immanence, and to erase great and small, like 
and unlike, &c, from the list of the avra ca@ avra etdn. 

(2) It has been already remarked that the ‘mysteries’ of 
the xoprporepot, i.e. so much of the theory of sensation as is 
not introduced until after the exclusion of the uninitiated 
materialists, cannot be assigned to any of Plato’s predecessors 
or contemporaries, and that he must therefore be held re- 
sponsible for this speculation. Now, whereas according to the 
duvntos object and subject are dvra, (so far as anything can be 
so designated,) and generate sensation when they come into 
proximity, according to the xouporepos object and subject are 
potentialities, the one having the power of acting, the other of 
being acted upon’, and are themselves generated or actualized 
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1 goxn dé, €& Fs xal d viv 57 édéyomer 
wdyTa nprnra, noe alrav, ws Td way 
klynots Fv kat dAdo rapa rovrTo ovdév, THs 
dé xurnoews Sto eldn, wANDE pev daretpov 
éxdrepov, Stvayy 5é ro pev rorety Exov, 
76 6é macxev. éx 5é rns TovTwr durlas 
re kal rplyews mpos GAAnvAa ylyverac 
Exyova wANOe perv dwepa, Sldupa dé, To 
pev alaOnrov, To 5¢ alcOnors, del ouvex- 
alerovoa kal yervwpévn pera. Tov alc6n- 
rou. 1564. These sentences immedi- 
ately recall the well known passage in 
the sophist 247 p; Aéyw 57 To xal 


drovavouv Kexrnudvoy Siva, etr’ els TO 
movety Erepov oriouy wepuxds, efr’ els 76 
wadety kal ouxporaroy bro Tol Pavdora- 
Tov, kav el povowy elodwat, way rovro 
dvrws elvar* ridenar yap Spov opliew ra 
évra, ws ori ovK Addo Tt WA SUvamus: 
but it will be convenient to defer the 
consideration of it to a future occasion. 

When Campbell in his commentary 
on Theaetetus 156 a remarks ‘‘In com- 
parison with these advocates of gross 
bodily ‘ matter’, Protagoras is almost 
an idealist. His disciples ’’ [i.e. the xou- 
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in the process of sensation. For example, in vision, the meet- 
ing of the potentialities generates, not so much, sight in the 
eye and whiteness in the object, as rather, the seeing eye and 
the white object. Thus until the potentialities, object and 
subject, meet, there is in actuality neither object nor subject; 
ovTe yap Trotody éott TL, mply av Te TWaoxovTL cvVEAON, ovTE 
Waoxov, Tply adv TH ToLovvTt....... @ote é& amdvtwy tovTaD, 
Omep €€ apyns édéyouev, ovdev elvas ev avTo Kal avTo, dAXAd TiVE 
del ybyvecOar, ro 8 elvat wravtaydbev éEaperéov. 157 A: and 
when they meet, the resultant sensation and quality are not 
independent existences; TO pév wdaoyov aicOnrnv arr ovK 
aicOnow ert yiyverOat, ro Sé Twrotobv Trotov Te GAN ov ToLoTHTA. 
182 a. Plainly the view here taken of subject, object, and 
their relations, is wholly irreconcilable with the teaching of 
the republic and the Phaedo: for in those dialogues, the theory 
of the immanent idea being dominant, it is mrosérns, immutable 
and indestructible, which makes the thing zrody ri, while the 
existence of the zrovornres apart from the thing itself, the rode 
Ti, is of the essence of the doctrine, because otherwise Plato 
sees no escape from the Zenonian paradox of predication’. 
The doctrine of the Theaetetus is then different from that of 
the republic and the Phaedo. 

But, if the ‘mysteries’ are utterly inconsistent with the 
teachings of the republic and the Phaedo, they are, I conceive, 
not merely consistent with that of the Timaeus, but even neces- 
sary to its completion. On a previous occasion, Journ. of Phil. 
xill 21 ff, I tried to show that in the last named dialogue Plato 


yorepor] ‘believe not indeed in a world 
of vonra efSn, but in a hidden process 
underlying appearances,” and ‘‘ The 
‘disciples of Protagoras’” [i.e. the 
kop worepor again] “are evidently con- 
temporariesof Plato,” he approximates 
to my theory, which sees in the doc- 
trine of the xouydrepor an unqualified 
idealism ; in fact, the idealism of Plato 
himeelf. 

1 Compare republic 507 £, "Evovans 
wovév Supacctyd pews kal émcxetpour- 
Tos Tov ExovTos XpyoOat auTy, rapovans 


5¢ xpéas év avrois [i.e. in the ob- 
jects], day un wapayévnras yévos rplrov 
lélg éx’ avrd rovro mwepuxds, olcOa dre 
Hn Te Owes ovdey GWerat, Ta Te Xpw- 
para tora: dépara. If this passage is 
to be strictly interpreted, it indicates 
contentment with the view which the 
Socrates of the Theaetetus rejects; 
while if it is not to be strictly inter- 
preted, the laxity of the statement 
seems to me inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis that Plato was already acquainted 
with the ‘mysteries’ of the xouyérepor. 
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resolves ala@nra into two potentialities, ravrov, Le. eternal 
modes of thought, and @arepoy, i.e. position in space and 
time: but in reconstructing the theory of sensation I had only 
a few scanty hints upon which to rely. Now, in the Theaetetus, 
I find a theory of sensation which is exactly what was wanted 
to complete the system of the Timaeus. Whence I conclude 
that the two dialogues belong to the same period, and further 
that they are intended to supplement one another’. 

(3) In the concluding pages of the first part of the dialogue, 
184 B—187 A, white and black, shrill and deep, which are per- 
ceived by the soul through the eyes and the ears respectively, 
and cannot be perceived through any other sense than mere 
which are respectively appropriated to them, are emphatic: 
contrasted with certain xowd, which are perceived by the a 
avr?) 8¢ avris, without the intervention of the senses. As 
specimens of these «xowd, which, as they may attach to two 
sorts of sensibles, cannot be perceived by either sense, Socrates 
mentions ovaia and 76 7) elvas, ouodTns and avopordTns, TavTOY 
and @arepov, év and 6 dAXos apOuds, aptrov and meperroy: and 
to this list of the judgments which soul pronounces upon a sur- 





1 It is to observed that the perpetual 
flux of ale@yra, which is presupposed 
in the U'heaetetus, is an important ele- 
ment in the physics of the Timaeus, 
and that in that dialogue an ingenious 
theory is propounded to account for 
it. It may also be noted that the 
passage about the salutary effecta of 
motion,—=. Tl dé; 9 rawr cwudrwy Efis 
ox vio Hoeuxlas per Kal dprylas SudAAwrae, 
rd yupvaclow dé xal kuwhoeww ert wodv 
augerar; 0. Nal. 3. 'H & & ry yoy 
fis, oby vad pabjoews wey al weddrns, 
kurnodow ovrow, kraral Te padyuara Kal 
owterat kal ylyvera: BeAriwy, dro & 
novylas dueXernolas re kal duablas ofens, 
ovre Tit pavOave dre dv uaby érihavOdve- 
rat; 8, Kai uada. 153 8, —which passage 
is introduced in order to justify the 
doctrine of flux, has its echo in Timaeus 
89 & ro wer airwr dy apyla didvyor Kal raw 
€aurou Kwycewr yovxlay d-yor doGerérra- 


olois Eppwpevécraror, Compasses 
The eclecticism of which we have 
an instance in this appropriation of 
the Heraclitean doctrine of flux, is 
characteristic of the later theory of 
ideas. So long as Plato hoped by 
ascent to the dyaédr to convert Socratic 
Uwoéécers into accurate and certified re- 
presentations of ideas, and thus to 
he could afford to neglect the speou- 
lations of his predecessors. But when 
it became plain that knowledge of the 
ideas presumed the study of partieu- 
lars, so that he must pass through the 
so-called sciences to ontology, it be- 
came necessary for him to study, eriti- 
cize, and mutatis mutandis absorb, the 


results which his predecessors had 
reached. 


= 
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vey of sensibles in comparison with one another (apos dAAnAa) 
aya0ov and Kaxov, xadov and aioypov, are presently added. 
Further, it is observed that all these notions are reached, not 
by the study of sensibles taken singly, but by the comparison of 
them’. 

Now in the republic and the Phaedo all general predication 
is held to imply the immanence in the individual of correspond- 
ing ideas: things are like and unlike, good and bad, by reason 
of the immanence of ideas of like, unlike, good, bad, just as 
things are horses or men by reason of the immanence of ideas of 
horse or man. In short, no distinction is made between sub- 
stances and relations. 

The Parmenides however has for one of its principal purposes 
the revision of the list of the ideas, and in the course of that 
revision it appears that there are no avta xa’ avta eidn of 
Omotov, avouocov, &c, nor, presumably, of ayaOov, xaxdv, &c. 
Accordingly the Timaeus recognizes avta xa? avra eid of the 
four elements, and of the several species of animal and vegetable, 
but of nothing else. Moreover in the Parmemdes the list of 
relations, which have not avtd xa’ avra efSn, numbers amongst 
its most prominent members dy and pu ov, Socov and avopovor, 
tavrov and Odrepov, év and 6 ddXos apiOuos, dpriov and TrepiTroy. 

Surely the declaration that these notions are obtained by 
comparison, implies that the Theaetetus belongs, not to the period 
of the republic and the Phaedo, when likeness, unlikeness, &c, 
were regarded as qualities attached to individuals taken sepa- 
rately, but to the period of the Parmemdes and the Timaeus, 
when el6n, i.e. avta xa? avra eldn, were no longer recognized 
in the case of relations’. 


1 &. Tl dé; xadov xat aloxpov, xal arya- 
Gov kal xaxov; ©. Kal rovrwy por doxet 
éy rots wadtora mpos G\AnAa oKoTreta Oat 
Thy ovolay, dvadoyifouevn év éaury Ta 
yeyovora Kal Ta wapovra wpos Ta péA- 
Novra. 2X. “Exe Sy° GAXNo Te Tou pey 
oKAnpov THY OKANpoTyTa Sua THs erapis 
alaOyoerat, Kal Tov padaxod THy pada- 
Kornra woatrws; 9. Nal. 2. Tip dé 
ye ovolay, kal 6 re éorov Kal Thy évayrid- 


TTA Wpos GAANAW Kal Thy ovolay ad r7s 
évayridrnros alrn 4 yuxn éraviovea Kai 
oupBddd\jovca wpos GAAnAa Kplvew weipa- 
Ta np. 1864 8. It will be noticed that 
this passage recognizes the ovcla of 
évayriérns, and thus contains the germ 
of a doctrine which is prominent in 
the sophist ; I mean the doctrine of 
the xowwvla of the néyora yévn. 

2 It is true that dy and p71 dv, Spotov 
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In these three instances then, all of them manifestly im- 
portant, we find the Socrates of the Theaetetus at variance with 
the Socrates of the republic and the Phaedo. In each case the 
Theaetetus shows a clearer apprehension ‘of problems which had 
been unsatisfactorily handled in the other two dialogues: and in 
each case an approximation to the teaching of the Parmenides 
or the Timaeus is observable. Indeed in one of the three in- 
stances, the theory of sensation, the Theaetetus is found to fill a 
gap in the exposition of the Zimaeus, and to fill it just as we 
should expect it to be filled. It seems to me then certain that, 
when the Theaetetus was written, Plato had outgrown the doctrine 
of the republic and the Phaedo. Further, it seems to me pro- 
bable that the doctrine of the Philebus, the Parmenides, and 
the TZimaeus had already taken definite shape. In this last 
respect I hope to strengthen my position when I proceed to the 
examination of the sophist and the politicus. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
3 November 1884. 


and aydpuouv, &c, which in the Par- 
menides are studied in connection with 
the ideas, are in the Theaetetus studied 
in connection with sensibles. But 188 
A—c serves to connect the two investi- 
gations. It there appears that, when 
we are concerned with érwryra, error 
about their relations is impossible. 


Thus 6y and py dy, dpocoy and dvduoor, 
&c, are discoverable in the region of 
émiornun, &8 well as in that of atc@nos, 
with this difference, that, whereas the 
relations of alc@yra are dofacra, the 
relations of émiornra are themselves 
émiornra. 


ON THE FORMS OF DIVINATION AND MAGIC 
ENUMERATED IN DEUT. XVIII. 10, 11. 


Part I, 


It was long ago remarked by Ewald (Lehre der Bibel von 
Gott, 1. 230) that this passage is meant to give a brief general 
summary of all the worst kinds of divination current at the 
time of the author, and that the arrangement of the several 
kinds is not so accidental as it appears at first sight to be. 
Certainly this is what the context would lead us to expect; the 
author lays down the principle that the prophetic word is the 
one legitimate guide of Israel in the cases where other nations 
used divination, and his solemn warning that all other ways of 
consulting the divine powers are heathenish is accompanied by 
a list of forbidden practices, not with a view to rhetorical effect, 
but to give the prohibition precision, and leave no doubt as to 
what is included in it. It must be remembered that there 
were in the time of the Deuteronomist two reasons for making 
this law very clear and express; on the one hand the old popular 
faith had been shaken by the victories of Assyria,and men were 
tempted to look elsewhere for the light and help which they 
seemed to seek in vain from Jehovah; on the other hand, the 
prophetic party, to which the writer belongs, had escaped the 
conclusion that Jehovah was weaker than the gods of Assyria, 
or had deserted His people without cause, only by reasoning that 
in the ordinary practices of religion the people had really for- 
saken Jehovah, that these practices, though nominally directed 
to Jehovah, were in their nature heathenish, and could not be 
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regarded as real Jehovah-worship. The law of Deuteronomy 
aims therefore not merely at expelling new foreign practices, 
but at the purification of current religion from traditional usages, 
unworthy of Jehovah because they were in character similar to 
or even derived from the Canaanite Baal-worship. 

With this twofold object in view it was necessary for the 
writer to be very explicit; the illegality of an old usage is not 
so readily inferred from general principles, that it was safe to 
leave the reader to fill up the details. 

Too much weight must not be laid on the fact that he 
regards all the forbidden practices as derived from the old 
inhabitants of Canaan; earlier writers (in the source of the 
Pentateuch known as JE) assume, and doubtless with historical 
correctness, that many forbidden superstitions existed even in 
patriarchal times. But the old superstitions of Israel were of 
the general Semitic type and therefore closely akin to Canaanite 
usages. It is the theory of the author that what is blame- 
worthy from the standpoint of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah 
had always been foreign to the religion of Jehovah, and so all 
practices of the popular religion akin to Canaanite nature- 
worship, and condemned as such by the prophets, naturally 
appear to him as directly borrowed from the Canaanites, Very 
many of them no doubt were actually borrowed in this way; but 
the syncretism of Jehovah-worship and Baal-worship would not 
have gone on so freely as it did if there had not been a stratum 
of common religious ideas underlying both faiths, and derived 
from original Semitic tradition. Thus it was possible for many 
things to pass from the Canaanites to Israel without offence to 
the mass of the nation ; in fact the class stigmatised by Isaiah, 
Micah and Jeremiah as diviners was in the view of the masses 
a class of perfectly orthodox prophets of Jehovah. It was an 
old principle in Israel that divination expressly heathenish—ze. 
connected with the worship of foreign gods—was illegal (see for 
example 2 Kings i.) but this did not necessarily exclude the use 
of many base superstitions in nominal connection with Jehovah- 
worship. We may be prepared to find that some of the practices 
forbidden in Deuteronomy were viewed as quite legitimate in 
older times ; in point of fact the only prohibition of the kind in 
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the older legislation of the Book of the Covenant (of which 
Deuteronomy is a new and enlarged edition adapted to the 
standpoint of the One Sanctuary) is directed against a single 
kind of witchcraft (Exod. xxii. 18), presumably a kind notoriously 
and visibly heathenish, as will appear more clearly below. 

The greater fulness of the lst in Deuteronomy is thus 
perfectly intelligible, and Ewald appears to be justified in sup- 
posing that we shall get further towards an understanding of 
the obscure points in it if we keep in view that the accumula- 
tion of particulars is not mere rhetoric, but a deliberate, and 
therefore presumably an orderly enumeration, of all the main 
arts which are rejected as spurious substitutes for prophecy. 

I prefix these remarks to the observations I have to offer 
on the items of the list because many current explanations 
can hardly be seriously maintained except on the hypothesis 
that the list is made up at random. 

The first thing forbidden is a superstition which had a 
ghastly prominence in the seventh century, and therefore well 
deserves the place of dishonour. It is only necessary to observe 
with Ewald that the mention of the sacrifice of children in this 
context shews that it was used to obtain an oracle. This 
sacrifice and oracle were both of an extraordinary kind; the 
items that follow refer to ordinary practices and may be looked 
at by themselves, The first is DYDD BDp. The word gosém is 


that most commonly used for a diviner in general, and might 
conceivably stand here also in a wide sense, as not parallel to 
but including some or all of the following species. But this is 
rendered unlikely by verse 14, where the writer, desiring to say in 
general “thou shalt not hearken to diviners,” does not employ 


gostmim alone but says DDDp-ON! DPD ON, using the two 
first items of his general list in inverted order. He seems 
therefore to distinguish these as two leading species of divina- 
tion. So too in Num. xxiii. 23 DD/> and YM are plainly dis- 
tinct though cognate things: see also 2 Kings xvii. 17. Simi- 
larly YM and j2\) appear together in Lev. xix. 26. We have 
thus three terms heading our list which appear to be all distinct 
and yet all closely associated : 


18—2 
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(1) BD) gastm. (2) JAY mée"onen. (3) YIMID ménahesh. 


According to the Massoretic division of verses we have a 
fourth species to be closely joined with these, viz, AWD. But 
reasons will appear hereafter for reserving this difticult word till 
the other three have been discussed. 

Now it is to be observed first of all that the three closely 
allied forms of divination now before us, which head the list of 
ordinary forms of that art, are all of great antiquity, and that 
two of them, if not all three, bear names which at one time 
must have had an unobjectionable sense. For in Prov. xvi. 10, 
“ gesem is in the lips of the king, and his mouth faileth not in 
judgment,” the sense cannot be other than that his decisions 
have the value (or at least the irrefragable character) of a divine 
oracle, Again as regards YM) nahash it is hardly likely that 
Gen. xliv. 15 represents Joseph as charging himself with an 
illegitimate practice, and 1 Kings xx. 33 shews that this word, 
like gesem, had entered common life in a quite harmless sense: 
“to catch at a favourable indication.” In the case of }NYD 
méOnén the argument is less direct; but those are hardly in 
the wrong who identify the tree of the m&‘onénim Judg. ix. 37 with 
the tree of the revealer (Moreh) in Gen. xii. 6, and (according to 
the LXX) Deut. xi.30. Here it is true, in the vicinity of Shechem, 
we are upon ground that long remained Canaanite; but the 
Innocent term occurs in the later document; if the m&6dnén 
was originally Canaanite he at least passed into a good Hebrew 
moreh. In these three terms therefore we are on the ground 
either of primitive Semitic religion or of practices that date 
from long before the prophetic period. We can now take up 
the words one by one. 


(1) BOP QOSEM. 


This is the most general word for a diviner, and appears 
sometimes to include species distinguished from it in our pas- 
sages. Thus Balaam is the qdsém in Josh. xiii. 22 (compare Num. 
xxl. 7). But he seeks nthashim, Num. xxiv. 1, and probably 
also késhaphim, according to Kuenen’s ingenious emendation 
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(oppy [5] or pay [sd] in Num. xxiii. 3. So too the spiritual 
prophets habitually apply the name gdsém to their opponents, 
We must therefore conclude that qgesem denotes the most 
prevalent and typical form of divination. Now among the 
ancient Semites a divine oracle was sought in matters of hard 
decision, especially in judgment, and clearly this is the region to 
_which gesem belongs in Prov. xvi. 10. But again there is abun- 
dant evidence that among the Hebrews in the oldest times the 
typical form of divine decision was by the lot, or other such 
oracle at the sanctuary, and it’ is therefore very important to 
observe that in Ezekiel xxi. 26, when the king of Babylon uses 
gesem, the method employed is the lot by arrows, combined with 
the use of teraphim and the inspection of the viscera of a victim. 
But it is to the first of these processes that the name gesem 
more specially belongs; it is plain that in verse 27, Bop 
pw", gesem can only mean the lot or arrow on which the 
word Jerusalem was written. Now it was long ago observed by 
Pococke (Specimen ed. White, p. 318) that this passage is to be 


illustrated from the old Arabic tstigsam, ed jd pluiins pro- 


hibited in the Koran (Sura v. 4), ze. the procuring of a divine 
sentence by drawing a lot at the sanctuary with headless arrows 
(azlam). Although Pococke is quoted by Gesenius (Thes. p. 
1224) Mihlau and Volck desert this analogy without a word, 
and follow Fleischer in Delitzsch’s Isaiah (chap. iii. ver. 2) in 
giving to gesem the sense of a magical formula of conjuration or 
the like. It is therefore worth while to call attention again to 
the marked features of this Arabic form of divination, which are 
pretty fully known from a variety of sources’. The lot was a 
sacred one and belonged to sanctuaries in which there was an 
‘idol. It was drawn in the presence of the idol, for Imraulqais, 
discontented with the reply of the god, breaks the arrows and 
dashes them in his face. In this case, 1t seems, the enquirer 
himself drew the lot, but this does not appear to have been the 


1 See in general Nowairi in Ras- Mecca, Ibn Hisham, p. 97, Azragi, p. 
mussen’s Additamenta, p. 75 and in 73; for that of Dhu’lkhalasa at Tabala, 
particular, for the oracle of Hobalat <Aghdni, viii. 70; Yaqat ii. 463, 
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usual course. The oracle of Hobal was in the hands of the 
priest (sadin) who received a fee of 100 dirhams and a victim 
for slaughter (jaztir). The last feature shews that the lot was 
accompanied by a sacrifice. Now these features exactly agree 
with what we read in Ezek. xxi.: the king of Babylon does not, 
as Gesenius supposes, practise three kinds of divination, but he 
draws the lot before the idol (¢eraphim) and in connection with 


a sacrifice. In Ezekiel the arrows are shaken (Opp). Nowairi 


tells us that they were whirled about (yojilinaha). Istiqsam 
and gesem are therefore identical processes, and the word has 
nothing whatever to do with magical conjurations. 

But further, in view of the innocent use of gesem in Proverbs 
I. c.,it is to be noted that the sacred lot of the Arabs is precisely 
similar to the old priestly lot among the Hebrews. The Arabs, 
we are told, used it in all the considerable affairs of life where 
divine guidance was desired, as before a circumcision, a marriage 
or a burial. But its most important uses seem to have been to 
decide a controversy between two persons, to determine who was 
liable to pay a bloodwit, and to decide to what family a man of 
doubtful descent should be reckoned. Quite similar are the 
uses of the priestly lot in ancient Israel (1 Sam. i. 25; Josh. vii 
14 sqq.; 1 Sam. xiv. 41; Ezra ii. 63; Prov. xvi. 33, xviii. 18); 
and the form of the Hebrew lot was hardly different, for it also, 
in old time, required an ephod (plated image) or teraphim for 
its operation (Judges xvii. xvui.; 1 Sam. xiv. 18, LXX, etc.; see 
Vatke Bub. Theol. p. 267 and Wellhausen Prolegomena, p. 134 sq.). 

According to all this the gdsém is primarily one who gives 
forth an oracle or decision of God by the sacred lot, or some 
analogous token. Originally there can have been little differ- 
ence between a gdsém and a kohén or priest, the latter word also 
meaning properly a soothsayer. But the priesthood in Israel 
passed through a great development between the time of Micah’s 
priest and that of the well-organised Levitical priesthood which 
is described in Deut. xxxili. and in Hosea as entrusted with 
weighty public duties of ritual and law. In the time of Isaiah 
a private priest like Micah’s Levite would certainly have passed 
as a gosem, not as a kohén, And probably the ordinary diviners 
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were pretty much of this kind; from 1 Sam. xv. 23 and Zech. x. 
2 one is led to conclude that they still divined with the aid of 
teraphim, and that gesem and teraphim fell into disrepute 
together. This result suits every passage in which it seems 
at all permissible to fix upon the root a connection with some 
definite form of divination; the false prophets are called gds&mim 
by Micah Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not in a strict sense, but merely 
in contumely, and partly at least because they gave oracles for 
money (Micah i11. 11). Of course when a whole class of super- 
stitious practices, of which gesem, technically so called, was the 
most notorious, came to be placed in contrast to true (i.e. to 
spiritual and ethical) prophecy, this enlargement of the sense of 
the word became natural; in 1 Sam. xxviii. the verb is even 
applied to divination by the 6b, ¢.e. by ghosts. And so in the 
Septuagint gdsém is commonly rendered by the quite general 
word pavtes’. 

The comparison between the Hebrew and Arabian data is so 
convincing as to the real history of the word DD that but for 
the great name of Fleischer it would be hardly necessary to 
waste a word on the rival theory that the word first meant 
a magical formula and then came to denote divination. The 
basis of this theory is that in Arabic the forms II and IV of the 
verb are used of magical conjuration. But this usage appears 
to be quite recent (compare the examples in Dozy Suppl. s. v.) 


= 
and it is not denied that it is derived from prs “swear, or 


rather, since II and IV are both used in this sense, from g,lu3 
“an oath,” just as in Syriac 800] is to exorcise. Now in 
Bokhari iv. 219 sg. (Bulaq vocalised edition) there is a very 


1 It does not appear that the large 
sense of DD) can be certainly shewn 
to occur before the new type of pro- 
phecy which began with Amos had 
raised its claim to be the only legiti- 
mate vehicle of revelation. Balaam is 
called DDP only in the postprophetic 
passage Josh, xiii. 22; and though in 
Num. xxii. 7, the elders of Moab take 
D’DDpP in their hand when they go to 


visit him, the mention of the elders of 
Midian in this verse shews that it has 
been touched by a hand later than the 
Priestly Code, to which Num. xxv. 
and xxxi. belong. The account of Saul 
and the witch of Endor is of uncertain 
date, but Wellhausen has shewn that 
it does not belong to the original thread 
of the story of Saul’s last campaign 
and death, 
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instructive paragraph headed “The gasa@ma in the time of 
heathenism,” containing a story which is said to give the origin 
of the practice so named, and which at any rate exactly explains 
its function. 

A man of the Bana Hashim had hired himself as a camel- 
herd to a member of another family of the Qoreish, and received 
his deathblow from his master out in the desert, for a trifling 
offence, As he lay dying, however, he was able to tell his story 
to a by-passer and give him instructions to proceed to the Feast 
at Mecca, and there take the proper means to bring his murderer 
to account, by publicly calling first on the Qoreish, then on the 
Hashimites, and finally on Aba Talib as head of the latter, and 
then relating what he knew. Abi Talib being thus publicly 
charged with the case offers the accused three choices; either to 
pay a blood-wit of 100 camels, or to bring fifty of his kin to take 
an oath to his innocence, or the blood-revenge. The man’s 
kin consented to take the oath ; one of the fifty however bought 
himself off by a payment of two camels, which Aba Talib 
accepted, and a second was excused because his mother was a_ 
Hashimite. The others took the oath, and all of them died 
before a year went round. Here, therefore, the oath is like the 
lot, simply an appeal to the divine sentence, and beyond doubt was 


taken at the sanctuary; compare the oath wswe sill, J 
aiaS yo)l “nay by him whose Ka‘ba right hands stroke” 


(Soyati Muzhir ii. 137) with the ceremony of stroking the 
Ka‘ba with hands dipped in unguent at the oath described by 
Ibn Hisham, p. 85: see also Exod. xxu. 10. 

Thus from every point of view we find that gesem is in its 
primary penprous sense a divine sentence, literally a divine 


division (pd) As a division it is primarily a sentence between 


man and man, and so the word belongs to the primitive Semitic 
conception that the Deity alone can decide between freemen, 
and control the absolute lawlessness of the desert. This is, so 
far as we can trace it, the most fundamental conception of 
religion (as distinct from mere magical superstition) which the 
Semites possess, and so the universal religious use of the root 
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pDp—it belongs also to Ethiopic and to the Aramaic dialects— 
is perfectly intelligible. 

From the Aramaic usage some additional light may be 
gathered. In heathen Aram, where no prophetic revelation 
arose to degrade older religious beliefs to the region of super- 
stition, derivatives of 5040, which is only a dialectic variant of 
OD), became the typical names for revealer and revelation in 
general. This is plain even from the usage of Christian writers; 
gasom is usually kept quite distinct from harrash “ sorcerer” 
and such words, and was the usual name for the pavtess of the 
Syrian pagans. So Isaac of Antioch, i. 212 “There were in 
Bethhir qa@sémé who professed the knowledge of hidden things, 
but they never predicted the calamity of the city; the tyrant 
who was chief over these pagans had his confidence in gesmé,” 
etc. So too Bar Bahlul (MS. of Cambridge University Library) 


gives indeed a variety of definitions for [\oo,.0 and [Zasoo,o, 


but they all belong to the region of soothsaying and divination, 
and the definition common to all the sources of the glossary is 


that the gdsdm is the Arabic Wile, oplS or Uk, and his art 
di\ c or dls". 

But the most authoritative statement of what 50¢© meant 
to the Aramaean pagans is derived from one of themselves, 
Abu’l Hasan Thabit ibn Qorra (died A.H. 288, Fihrist p. 272), 
from one of whose Syriac works Barhebraeus (Chron. p. 177) 
quotes verbally as follows: “To whom did the godhead shine 
forth, giving gesmé and instructions about the future, save to 
the illustrious’? of the heathen?” Qesm therefore is an oracle 


1 ‘¢Sacerdotalis functio” in Castle 
is simply a mistranslation of this; 
43\ © for the art of the ‘Arraf has 
escaped Dozy ii. 117. The other syn- 


onyms are We, which Dozy 


has from Peter of Alcala, psc. 


PI wo le, and SM @ word 


which the Lexx. know only in the sense 
of a slaughterer, and which may be com- 
pared with the ma of the Book of 


Daniel. 


2 Or is ln a/ here rather = 


wo » 
sb} which in Ibn Hisham i. 19, 2, 


is a kind of soothsayer? 
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or divine revelation in general. Against this it cannot for a 
moment be set that Christians, to whom magic and pavprtela 
were alike heathenish, so that the gasém is classed with sorcerers 
charmers and writers of amulets (Overbeck Ephr. Syr. ete. p. 212, 
217, Lagarde Religuiae 31, 131), may sometimes obliterate the 
lines of distinction between the several forbidden arts (e.g. Is. 
Ant. i. p. 186, 1. 191) or that we even find such a gloss as Bar 
Bahlul’s 


For jst. witchcraft is the idea under which all these hidden 
arts must ultimately fall for those who ascribe them to Satanic 
agency. And this was the Christian idea; again to quote Bar 
Bahlul :— 


bbs do db seam So 142 007 G1 fog S040 

pls So ot oye” Gall Stall lam Lirsano Ws 

hooey o} }ysao2 Kos ic uto 50? La} — ofa) 
Cita! dei, 

To the latter part of this gloss I shall return presently. 

But while ga@sim is the most general word for a revealer 
among the heathen Aramaeans and gesm the most general word 
for divine revelation, indications are not wanting to shew that 
here also the root had originally, and never quite lost, a more 
specific sense; and in point of fact the specific kinds of gesm 
of which we have notice, are either connected with the sanctuary 
and the priestly oracle, or bear traces of having been originally 
so connected. 

Here also we may begin with a piece of evidence which may 
be regarded as coming from the heathen Aramaeans themselves. 


At the June feast of the Harranians (F%hrist, p. 322, 
Chwolson Ssabier ii. 26) a sort of torch. was lighted, and the 


1 So read with the MS. Lex. of the unpublished glosses I am indebted to 
India Office. The Cambridge MS. has Prof. W. Wright. 
, For this and several other * Rather gsdmda in sing. 
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priest drew an omen as to whether the feast was acceptable 
to the gods, by observing whether the torch kept its light 
while fifteen times in succession he fired off twelve arrows and 
gathered them up creeping on all fours. Here the expression is 


Je sl mai > and the first of these synonyms, which has 


to be explained by a real Arabic word, is plainly the technical 
term of the Harranians themselves, 7.e. our 50 The same 
phrase recurs at p. 325 of omens drawn from the eyes, mouth 
and movements of sacrificial victims after the head is severed’. 
So the word is technical for omens connected witb the ritual of 
the sanctuary, and it 1s somewhat remarkable that in one of 
these the arrows still have their place. Arrows however appear 
in various ways in Semitic divination; comp. 2 Kings xiii. 17 


sqq. with Lane s. v. ¢50. 


Another hint of some importance may be got from the gloss 
in Hoffm. Opusc. Nest. p. 115, 1. 15, 


(Soo go base jroha dae) ayy [AD 1 lore 
Here the small chapels called prakké are distinguished from 
the immediately preceding gaybz, which are “spacious houses to 
worship idols and eat and drink before them,” and the chapels are 
not only houses of idols but houses of gasémé. Some further light 


perhaps may be thrown on this divination in small chapels. The 
Syriac word can hardly be separated from the Hebrew 35, 


the vail of the Holy of Holies, and from the B35 of the painted 
inscription of Citium (C. J. & fase. 1, p. 93 sqq.). The word is 
the Assyrian parakku, which was given as “altar” by Schrader 
in Z. D. M. G. xxvi. 35, but now appears rather to mean a cella 
or shrine (Schrader K. A. T. 2nd ed. p. 390, Halévy Mélanges, p. 


1 This kind of omen appears, de- 
generated into a charm, in Lagarde Rel. 
p. 134, 1.16, where the priest Addai con- 
sults Jacob of Edessa about ‘‘those who 
complain of theirsicknesses to the stars 
or betake themselves for aid to a solitary 
tree, or a fountain of water, or seven 
fountains [cp. Néldeke, Litt, Centralbl. 


1879, col. 363], or sea-water, or a bone 
from a wall [?] or the dried head of a 
beast, or rhododaphne or other roots 
from the earth, or iron, or gold; or value 
thunders and lightnings or fire flying 
in the heaven, or keep and value the 
right fore-leg of a wolf or a broken pot, 
or other miserable and petty things.” 
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187)*. Thus we have the gasdm connected with the shrine in 
which stood the idol or the sacred stone (BasrvAtov), which was 
half altar, half idol. Such shrines might be of the nature of 
tents (2 Kings xxiii. 7), they include therefore the portable 
chapels, of which Selden has collected evidence in his De Dis 
Syriis, Synt. i. cap. 6. And precisely in the case of these port- 
able shrines we have evidence that they were used to give an 
oracle: Servius on Aen. VI. 68: “£oava id est simulacra brevia 
quae portabantur in lecticis et ab ipsis mota infundebant vati- 
cinia, quod fuit apud Aegyptios et Carthaginienses.” The same 
kind of oracle was found at Heliopolis and at Hierapolis (Macrob. 
I. 23, 13, De Dea Syr. § 36; see for further details Bouché- 
Leclercq, 111. 401 sqq.), and was known in Greece in a degraded 
form; the movements of SBa:tvAca being taken as divinatory, 
though it was not clearly understood that they were simply the 
rude stone “ godboxes,” originally half idol, half altar, of Semitic 
heathenism, so that this divination is not generically different 
from the gesem by teraphim. 

Let us next look at the gloss of Bar Bahlul already quoted, 
in which gesmé are said to come from devils and be admin- 
istered by men “who give oracles with barley-bread or the stones 
of fruit.” We know from Pollux 1x. 128 that apple-pips were 
used by the Greeks to divine the disposition of a lover, but 
something more formal is meant here, and possibly the Greek 
practice, like other trivial superstitions, is a survival of some old 
divination in an attenuated form. In the Syrian practice one 
sees that the kernels are used by a regular class of diviners who 
claim diabolic aid. Now devils are what the heathen gods were 
degraded into by Christianity, and so the conclusion lies near 
that here again we have a ritual for consulting a deity. As 
regards the barley-bread, at least, this can be made very 


1 Ephraem Syrus on Ezek. xx. 29 
takes prakk to mean an idolatrous 
altar, apparently knowing that the 
word stands for M3; but the Peshito 
seems to use it only where altar or Byua 
seemed unsuitable. In the case of a 
Pa:rédov idol and altar are only varie- 


ties of one idea; as the Arabic ansdb 
and the Hebrew masgeba = béth-él (Gen. 
xxvill. 22) shew. Comp. Porph. De 
Abst. ii. 56 where speaking of Dumae- 
tha (Dimat al-Jandal) he mentions ror 
Bwpov...d xpwvrar ws todvyy. 
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probable. Another gloss given both by Bar Bahlul and in the 
India Office MS. supplies additional details, 


Le ws jet eh prt Geld 5@> Logo 

Now divination “by barley-meal and crumbs of bread” is 
identical with the dAduropavreta and xpiOopuayreia of the Greeks, 
a form of divination important enough to give to Apollo, accord- 
ing to Hesychius, the epithet drevpopavtis. It is therefore a 
real oracle connected with the worship of the god, and that the 
material is barley-meal is to be explained by the fact that barley 
cakes were used in antique meal-offerings (e.g. the yaiora in 
the Dipolia at Athens, Porph. De Abst. 11. 30), and that barley 
in the form of ovAai belonged to every Greek. sacrifice. The 
meal-offering had great importance in ancient times both in 
Greece and among the Semites, being connected with the pre- 
sentation of firstfruits. Now Apollo is very specially a god to 
whom firstfruits are paid (A. @apyndos) ; and at the May feast 
of the Thargelia bread and other preparations of the new grain 
figured, just as at the parallel spring feast of unleavened bread 
among the Hebrews. So too we have the ypuoa Oépn at Delphi, 
and the firstfruits sent from afar to Delos (Herod. Iv. 33), where 
stood an ancient altar which like the table of shew-bread re- 
ceived no bloody sacrifice and no offering by fire (Theophr. in 
Porphyry ut supra c. 28). It is in connection with meal-offering 
and firstlings that we have to look for divination by barley-meal ; 
for the gift and prayer of the worshipper and the response of the 
god go together; and so in one or other form we find in very 
many worships omens by which it is indicated whether the god 
accepts the sacrifice and so promises good to the offerer (comp. 
Gen. iv. 5). Now we have the Semitic oracle from barley only 
in a late form, but its original connection can hardly have been 
different ; among the Hebrews the firstfruits included barley- 
bread, 2 Kings iv. 42; and a meal offering of barley is retained, 
even in the later law, for the antique ritual of Num. v. 15, while 
among the Harranians barley cakes figure im the ritual of the 
20th Adar (frhrist, p. 324, 1. 29, see also 1.1). The divination 
from fruit-stones may also belong to a similar ritual; dates, as an 
element in eastern agriculture scarcely second to corn, appear in 
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the ritual of the Harranians (Fihrist, p. 325 1. 1 sq., and Chwolson’s 
note, vol. ii. p. 253) and the Romans too had learned to make 
presents of dates in honour of the gods at the Saturnalia or feast 
of ingathering (Plin. x111. 9 [46] quoted by Low, Pflanzennamen 
p. 111). At the Harranian festival of the marriage of the gods 
on the first of the “Date month” (Adar 30) dried dates with 


hard stones eas were divided among the worshippers, and 


everyone put under his pillow at night seven of these in the 
name of the seven gods, with a fragment of bread and salt for 
“the god who touches the bellies.” This perhaps is a hint as to 
one way in which divination could be practised with the elements 
named in our gloss. 

It seems worth while to ask whether these glosses of 
Bar Bahlul do not throw some light on the obscure form of 
divination, practised by women, which Ezekiel describes in ch. 
xiii. 17 sqgq. and which, according to ver. 22, was directed to 
obtain responses by which men were made glad or sorry, wu. 
assurances of divine favour or the opposite. In this process 
some kind of appurtenances were tied to the arm and put on 
the head. The former (MYMDS) Ephrem Syrus explains as 
amulets (gym é) which they wore and so brought forth responses 
from their arms, after the fashion of the éyyaorpiwvor and peep- 
ing wizards of Isa, vi. 19. This he hardly has out of his own 
head; the translation “amulets” at least is traditional, for in 
the Hexapla on our passage we find that 6 ‘E8paios renders 
MINDS by gdvAaxrypia, which is really the same thing—even 
the Jewish phylacteries were amulets and the verb yop 18 
used of them (see Buxtorf s. v.). The phylacteries are survi- 
vals of old superstition, and their use in prayer may be 
taken as shewing what that superstition was. They are 
appurtenances to make prayer more powerful, and so we 
must take it here also that these women invoked the deity— 
obviously for an omen. But what kind of omen? Verse 19 
seems to tell us: “ye profane Me with My people for (or with) 
handfuls of barley and crumbled pieces of bread.” This is usually 
taken to mean simply for the poorest pay. But the expression 
is very precise and the gifts mentioned are not accidental, they 
are such as constituted the aparchae, such altar-yifts as the 
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poorer priests lived by (1 Sam. ii. 36, 2 Kings xxiii. 9). Taking 
all these indications together and comparing the Syriac divina- 
tion with the same elements, we seem to gather that we have 
here also a kind of omen which in its first origin was drawn 
from the gifts of firstfruits at a—Canaanite or Hebrew—sanc- 
tuary, with the aid of prayer, such as habitually accompanied 
rites from which an oracle was-sought. As the oracle is from 
crumbs or handfuls such as were put upon the altar (Lev. ii. 6) 
we have here a fresh confirmation of the conjecture that the 
omen is primarily one of those which denote the acceptance of 
an offering. Of course when the thing sank to be an illicit art 
this reference would fall away and only the form remain. 
Fragmentary as these indications are, and uncertain when 
taken one by one, their evidence all tends in one direction, viz. 
to shew that the specific practices distinguished as gesmé have in 
their origin a sacral character, and are connected with the tem- 
ples, altars and feasts of the gods. They are, to use the old Semitic 
phrase, given to those who appear before God in his sanctuary, 
and so all are in principle analogous to the sacred lot. This 
character necessarily appears very much disguised, because we 
have evidence of most of the methods only in a degenerate form; 
but the accumulation of particulars can hardly be accidental. 
And the force of the argument is increased when we note 
that though the glosses sometimes treat gesmé as if they were 


the same thing with omens in general (/as3) yet when we 
get a list of divinatory practices non-sacral omens are distin- 
guished from them. For this there is an instructive passage in 
Lagarde Reliquiae, p. 131, where Addai asks “about priests who” 
write amulets and practise various magical arts “and practise 
_ gesmé (—2S04O%O) and seek auguries (~»»»140) also by birds, 
and observe also their cries, and observe also days and seasons, 
and also chances and accidental occurrences, and also marks on 
the bodies of persons, and furthermore interpret dreams, with 
other wickednesses:” see also tbid. p. 31 compared with Rel. 
Graec. p. 11, where an equivalent for gasém seems unfortunately 
to be wanting. : 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


NOTE ON HOMERIC GEOGRAPHY. 


Bopéns xat Zégpupos, ro tre @pyxnOev dnrov (Il. 1x. 5). 


This line has been generally regarded as proving that the 
author of the Iliad was a native of Asia Minor. The argument 
was first used (so far as I know) by Robert Wood, in his Essay 
on the Original Genius of Homer. The west wind, he pointed 
out, blows from Thrace if the point of view is in Jonia, but not 
if it is in European Greece. ‘The Thracian mountains must 
form the background, thence the tempest is to burst on the 
_ igean Sea, which has its proper stormy colouring: while the 
Ionian shore covered with sea-wreck, by a succession of waves 
breaking on its beach, will make the fore-ground, where the 
Poet views, admires, and describes the whole’ (p. 21, ed. 1775). 

The inference, like so many similar criticisms, depends on 
the degree of accuracy which we are justified @ prior? in ascrib- 
ing to our author. If Homer makes his west wind blow from 
Thrace, does it follow that Thrace lay to the west? Let us 
compare the language used in a parallel case by a writer of the 
age of the Antonines. The island of Sardinia, according to 
Pausanias (X. 17. 6), is said to be protected from the two winds 
now in question by the mountains of Corsica (rév Zépupov odv 
kai Bopéav vireo ths Kupvov cwdrveobar vopitover pr) Kal axypt 
THs Yapdods éEvxveicOar). A glance at the map will show that 
the west wind, at least, does not blow from Corsica to Sardinia. 
Is it not a fortiort probable that Homer fell into a similar 
error ? 

Let me add a word on the metrical value of the word 
Bopéns. The common supposition, that the e here has the force 
of a y, seems very unlikely. But as the Attic form is Boffas, 
we may fairly infer a Homeric Bofpéns,—confined however to 
Books 1x. and XXIII. 


D. B. MONRO. 


A NEWLY IDENTIFIED FRAGMENT OF EPICURUS 
ITIEPI ®Y3EOS". 


Part of the second book of Epicurus zrepl dicews, as has 
long been known, is preserved in fhe Herculanean papyrus-roll 
no. 1149, published in 1809 in the Naples edition, Coll. Prior, 
vol. 11. The legible remains of the roll, as there given, consist 
of 6 “fragments,” 11 “columns,” and the title; each col. and 
. frag. forming the upper half of a page. Of the original papyrus, 
the best preserved part, containing the cols. and title, was sent 
to England in or about 1809, and is now in the British 
Museum. 

The engraved facsimile in the Naples edition (with the 
exception of the 6 frs.) is evidently a reproduction of the lead- 
pencil facsimile made under J. Hayter’s direction at Naples, 
brought by him to England on his return in 1809, and now 
with the rest of his facsimiles in the Bodleian Library. But 
though engraved directly from Hayter’s copy, the Naples fac- 
simile does not always reproduce it with perfect accuracy. For 
instance, in col. 10, 1..4, where Nap. gives duaAvcews, Hayter’s 
copy has ésaAvoews; and the context shews that the latter is 
right. (Epicurus is discussing the possibility of the edwra 
making thew way through obstructions.) As a rule, however, 
Nap. faithfully repeats Hayter’s facsimile, which appears from 
internal evidence to be exceptionally accurate. 

Gomperz* has recently pointed out that another of the 
Herculanean rolls, no. 1010, is a duplicate copy of the same 


1 Read at a meeting of the Oxford 2 Neue Bruchstticke Epikurs, Wien, 
Philological Society, Oct. 31, 1884. 1876. 
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book of Epicurus wept dices, A facsimile of this roll is pub- 
lished in the Naples edition, Coll. Alt. vi. p. 69sq. It contains 
17 fragments, and the title em -oypo : || teprpy—. The pages 
are much mutilated, and the facsimile is obviously inaccurate ; 
but it helps to fill a few lacunas in 1149, 

Gomperz' has also identified as forming part of Epic. epi 
gvcews a third papyrus, no. 993 (published in facsimile in the 
Naples edition, Coll. Alt. x. 104sq.), consisting of 16 cols., in 
which a few lines only at the bottom of each page are legible. 
But as far as I know, it has not hitherto been noticed that 993 
is the lower part of the same roll of which 1149 forms the upper 
part. This fact, which might be suspected from the similarity 
of their appearance and contents, is proved by the duplicate 
1010, which in several cases bridges over the gap between 
corresponding portions of 1149 and 993, and gives in the same 
page parts of the text « 
ably broken in two at the time of its discovery; and the two 
parts, not being known to be connected, were differently num- 
bered and unrolled at different times. The same thing has 
taken place in the case of several other rolls, e.g. 1150—336 
(Polystratus wep) dAcyov xatadporncews), 157—152 (Philo- 
demus 7repi Gedy Siarywryys), and 19—698. 

By combining the contents of the three numbers, it is 
possible to restore an appreciable part of the text of the last 
part of the book. In order to do this, however, it is necessary 
to determine the connections between the cols. of 1149 and 
those of 993. 

A comparison of the last col. of each with the last fr. of 
1010 shews that 993, col. 16 immediately precedes 1149, col. 11, 
and must therefore form the bottom of the last page but one of 
the roll. Hence, if the cols, were in both parts continuous, the 
arrangement throughout could at once be determined ; but - 
order to find out whether this is the case, it is 
examine the original papyri. The originals of 993 and of fie 
are at Naples, and I have not seenthem; but in that of 1149, 
which I have examined, it is evident that the cols. are not all 





1 Wiener Studien, 1879, p. 27. 


——— 
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of them continuous. Their arrangement may be shewn thus 
(cols. included in a single undivided piece of papyrus being 
bracketed together) : 


SSS. ee es: eee 
---12----38 45 678 91011. 


Thus several cols. are certainly lost between cols. 2 and 3; and 
one or more cols. may be lost at each of the breaks 3—4, 5—6, 
8—9. 

If we start with the assumption that the cols. in both parts 
are continuous from the end backwards, we find that the result- 
ing combinations as far back as 993, col. 14 are satisfactory in 
sense, and most of them are proved correct by the correspondence 
of the duplicate 1010. This part of the arrangement, therefore, 
may be taken as settled. The same may be said of another 
1149 4 * pe 
| 993 {9 10 )’ 
the sequence 993. 10—1149. 5 is proved. correct by the dupli- 
cate 1010. 7; 1149. 4 and 5 are seen to be continuous in the 
original papyrus, and the sequence 993. 9—1149. 4 yields the 
words (0)vOév ave(t) || ua(p)rvpe(? tots h)atvopévors, which give a 
sense too satisfactory to be due to accident. 

But among the intermediate cols. (i.e. those between 1149, 
col. 5 and 993, col. 14) there is evidence of some dislocation ; 
for the attempt to read the cols. consecutively fails. The first 
of these sequences, 993. 11—1149. 6, might perhaps be made to 
yield a sense; but 993. 12—1149. 7 produces an impossible 
combination of words; and 993. 18—1149. 8 not only makes no 
sense, but is directly disproved by the duplicate 1010. 14, which 
corresponds to 1149. 8, and at the same time gives a few lines 
immediately preceding it, from which 993. 13 entirely differs. 
The text may be read as follows: 


combination some pages further back, viz. 


9 Q A A A / 
— toyupa (tre)patoty dia tev Tolywy Kal 


1010. fr. 14 TaV NoLTeOV ouyepo|| 


1149 col. 8 
while the concluding words of 993, col. 13 are év tpdmr@ tivi 
apos Tas (io)x(v)pas (?) wpoomlarety’ Kaa. 





vovTw@v (2) orepeuviwy etc. ; 


19—2 
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It follows from these facts that a loss of one or more cols. 
must have taken place in both parts of the roll, but at different 
points, —in 1149, somewhere between cols. 5 and 9, and mn 
993, somewhere between cols. 10 and 14. In 1149, it is certain 
from the original papyrus that such a loss is possible at two 
points only,—after col. 5, and after col. 8. It would be desirable 
to examine the original of 993 also; but without doing so, we 
may get some further light from the correspondences of 1010 in 
this part of the roll, which may be represented as follows : 


1010. fr. 6 = 1149, col. 4 


993, col. 10 
ee pr col. 5 
» fr. 8 = 993, col. 11 
» ff. 9 
» ir. 10 
» ir. ll 
» ir 12 


, fr. 13 =1149, col. 7 
» i. 14= 1149, col. 8 

~ _ { 9983, col. 14 
> Seo i col. 9 


The comparative length of a page of the two rolls can be 
easily ascertained from the last cols. Kach complete col. of 
1010 contained about 20 lines, of about 13 letters each; and 
each complete col. of the other roll contained about 25 lines of 
14 letters each, or was nearly equivalent to 14 pages of 1010. 
Now assuming the frs. of 1010 to be given in their right order 
in the published Naples facsimiles, the space between cor- 
responding lines of 993. 11 and 993. 14 is found to be repre- 
sented by 7 pages of 1010, which must be equivalent to 5 pages 
of 1149—993 ; therefore, between these points two cols. of 993 
must be lost. 

Similarly, the space between corresponding lines of 1149. 5 
and 1149. 7 is found to be represented by about 54 pages of 
1010, which should be equivalent to four pages of 1149—993 ; 
therefore, between these points two cols. of 1149 must be 
lost. Moreover, 993. 11 is proved to be the next page to 
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993. 10, by the fact that the two correspond to consecutive frs, 
(8 and 9) of 1010, and that words which on this hypothesis are 
a page apart in 993 are found to be at the right interval 
(14 pages) in the two frs. of 1010. On similar grounds it can be 
proved that in 1149, cols. 7 and 8 immediately precede col. 9; 
and the original papyrus of 1149 shews col. 6 to be continuous 
with cols. 7 and 8. Thus the following arrangement is estab- 
lished : 


1149 5—--— 67 ras 
9938 (10 11 --—- —-— 14 )° 


It only remains to place 993, cols. 12 and 13. As was 
shewn above, 993. 13 cannot precede immediately 1149. 8; 
therefore, it must precede immediately either 1149.7 or 1149. 6. 
But as the former arrangement produces the impossible com- 
bination of letters xa@al|peuriois, the other alternative (which 
gives a possible sense) must be adopted. 

The connection between the two parts of the roll from 993. 9 
to the end is thus determined as follows: 


ps 4 5--67 8 aa 


9 


993 (9 10 11 12 18 — — 14 15 16 


and the correspondences with the duplicate roll 1010 may be 
given thus :— 


993. 9 

1149. 4=1010. 6 
993. 10 

res st = 1010. 7 


993. 11 =1010. 8 


993. 12 | 1010. 9 


_ |. 10 
993.13] ” - 
1149. 6| ” 


1149. 7=1010. 13 


rr 
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1149. 8=1010. 14 


993, 14 t 1010. 15 
1149. 9 


1149. 10 [1010, page lost.] 


993. 16 
1149, 11¢ = 2020: 17, 


If the fragments of the two rolls are arranged on this plan, 
it will be found that the legible parts of 1010. 9 to 12 coincide 
with lost or illegible parts of 1149—993, and thus the absence 
of duplicates in this part of the papyri is explained. But even 
here a slight trace of the identity of the two rolls is preserved. 
Assuming the above arrangement to be correct, 993. 13, 1.1 
should nearly coincide with 1010. 11, 1.2. Now examining the 
two rolls at this point, we find in 1010, catentaiceZweecin, and 
in 993, cr-+-TaiceT----IN. The resemblance, though hardly 
sufficient of itself to prove the two pages duplicates, strongly 
confirms the conclusion already arrived at. 

At the next step backwards, we come to another breach of 
continuity; for the sequence 993. 8—1149. 3 fails to make 
sense. This is most likely to be explained by the loss of one or 
more cols, in 1149 at the break in the papyrus between cols. 3 
and 4, In the earlier cols., I have not succeeded in establishing 
any connections (with the doubtful exception 1010. 2. Il. 1 to 3= 
1149. 3. ll. 12 to 14); so that the rmght arrangement is deter- 
mined only from 993. 9 to the end of the roll. The text cannot 
be finally settled without a fresh examination of the originals 
of 1010 and 993 in the Naples Museum ; but the following may 
be offered as a provisional restoration of the last part of the 
roll, based on the evidently inaccurate facsimiles of these two 
numbers published in the Coll, Alt. | 


993, col. 9. 
— KWNVOME- ++ +++> NWC Ud THS-IC--O-- 
jmapadXayns, 70 Oé (r)ep(? Ta €(1w?)Aa Oras 
éxew (p)doxerv (0)vOev avr(s)- 


1010, fr. 6. 


1010, fr. 7. 


1010, fr. 8. 


1010, fr. 9. 
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1149, col. 4. pa(p)rupe(? rots 


p)atvopévors. (xar)ada(ves) || ody ma(or)v 
yi(ver)ae OTe Ta cldwra TayuTATa Tia avu- 
wépBrntov Kéxt|lnTas Kata thy (pop)av. Kal 
év tovoutm dé TiWe Tpédtm eoTat wept THS 
TaxuTHTos Tov (€)idoAw(v) a(7d)SevEw troe7y- 
ca(oOat.) erred) ya(p) +-+:- (ra)yvs + ov 
pov(ov) 6(?) r(v? Ko)upornra — 
' [about 3 lines] 


998, col. 10. 


— Passes cees TON TIEPAI? Y°**€*+* WC 
kad to(is €60%)Aols virapye: kal || adtTn Wy 
Suvayus. €+ ev yap TO aTEpéuviov jpovoy 
NOUVATO TAX- 


1149, col. 5. éws exa(éreo 2)Oat, rd (de) etdo- 


Nov (ov,) Hv dv Kata Tov é(Ew)orTeKdy TpdTroy 
Ta aoTepevia povoy tayéws Svvacba dé- 
pecOas - on (2?) (ra?) & eidmra pun (2) Ka(T)a 
ye Tov eEwor(s)Kov’ KATA pwévTOL TO TeprAap- 
(B)avépevo(y) €-@++e--+ Moy K(e)vod (7) AI 
» ++ YNIZHC +++ TAaAce--+K(e)y(0)TNTA Kai DeTr- 
(ror)nTa Kat pu(Kporn 2%)|\- 

Ta, é7reton Se Kai Td 
elSwrov advvatoy ert + T+++OHN TOAAAS ETTIAD 
[2 lines ?] kK (ore) pé- 

pv(vo)v(?) 
T+ + aparr(e)y (2), mos (o)vyl, ered) Kat 
TovTov éx(e)t TOY TpOTrOY TiS TAXUTHTOS, vo- 
pea) Téov avrois virapy(e)iw— 
[about 8 lines] 
Tov éEwaotixoy Toév atravroy (2) ++++++Mare: 
mpotepoy péper Par— 


[about 8 lines ?] 


993, col. 12. 


—\CQO * + MINKACEZ + NOEI* +» YO > *MENAPAY~ = + 
AIAYT ts Te + + + rapaexevdterv (7) otk (7) evo- 
Sov tov + °F 

[about 3 lines 7] 
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1010, fr. 10. kai tais Tov eiddrAwV hioeow El--ciIT-€. 
Tuppétpws éyovoais - + epe [4 lines] ris éFo- 
OTUAS ++ OPT: EICH ++ AO ++ HC AauRavovens 
[1 line] zrocouvra- 

[about 8 lines] 
peya piKos tTrepthauBavov- 

i 993, col. 13. cat év tais é&m 
Oéow (7) Kal ov avr-cmen(?) év TpoT@ 
twt mpos tas (ia)x(v)pas (2) mpoorimrew 
Kal a- 

1149, col. 6. (ar)avtas 6(uo0v? To)ds (TpO)rOUS ods 
Gewpov(e)v TAs TaxurnTas (vIT)apyovaas co- 
pa(cwv)’ (606?)y evemi(B)rxe(rTo)v ott Kal 
7(a@) ei(Swr?)a [1 line] efs waxpovs (dp ?)ous 
mepacoby, (eve) Ti BAen(T)or (2) -+ ++ THN +--+ HN 
[little or no interval] 
1010, fr. 11 fin. (ei)ddrAw(y) duos -- aTA+ + +++ 


1010, fr. 12. dud tavtos wopou(?) tots eida@ros Svéxduce 

OUK A+ + FWCE 
[about 12 lines] 

1149, col. 7. 
— (ore)peuviots kal tds avtas Stactacets 
ets Bados eidngos, Any ovxi TH eK TwpA- 
Tw ToA\|Aav eis Babos mretoineOa, adr(a TO 
thy tov évdo0ev (x)vod(?) Sudtacw || Thy 
(av)rnv éyew, Aéyerv TOApOoL adOYwS TS, 
os— 


1010, fr. 13. 


[12 or 13 lines] 


AHCIN Layupa (7re)patody Sia TeV TOiywV Kai 
TOV AOLTT@Y TUYKpO- 

1149, col. 8. vivTov (2?) orepenviwr, 
tovTo © avtai ai atcOnoes éemipaptupovow. 
(ovd)e(v?) yap av par(Ao)v evdobev xt Todv- 
Kevov, Opotov (662) pice(t TH) MN Tro(A)UKévg, 
Svvaito, (8a Tav Toi?)yowv (Trep)acody, T7(v) 
&(w Oéor?)v Suacdfeu(v) ds(?) crepésviov— 

{about 3 lines] 


1010, fr. 14. 
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[2 or 8 lines] 
993, col. 14. 

— O)eyo (2?) & o(fov (2?) €.... ab mvev- 
paros Kal TOY TOLOVTWY TpoTwY TavTa yap 
év adX\w TPOTE 

1149, col. 9. (r)}v Nemrropépecay éyovta, 
hirep eviac EEwdev pev addn(dod) yor puoes 
(€)vd00e(v 6) moAvKevot Sé(va)vrat Tas (To- 
petas? 8)ta Trav (c)repepvl(w)y pioe(w)y Aap- 
Bav(«)oy olo(y ’) on pret BA(é)trovtes, (é)xt (?) 


TOV ELOWAWY AUTO TOUTO (€)yyYe(p)odaW Ka- 


1010, fr. 15. 


7(a)8oa(Se)uv, Sua thy Opovu(pwla)v 7(n)vde(?)° 


1010, fr. 16. TIS NeE- 
mroTntos THY Suapopav avTaV ov TpoC- 
(nry)op(o)dvTres—[3 lines] — 

993, col. 15. Suvac bar (pépe ?)o Oat 
Sid trav (cr)epepviov droewv (o)upBéBnxev 
HEP TAS AVTLTUTTELS 

1149, col. 10. dia. trav éxelvwr (?) our- 
Kploeis, €ay on Tus TOY TpOTrov THS Stadvaews 
dv nets eipneapev Serxvin Svvarov asrois 
uTapyew bvr(a). Set ody, woTrep elpn(K)a, Kab 
Tn(v) els, ToUTO T(0) Eld0g yeyorvi(a)y oi (1) ovo- 
piav nui émeBréerew eote yap Te ouv- 
TaA(és) pds TO yvev(at)—[5 or 6 lines] 

993, col. 16. —(d€)Severa(c) py (?) 
f H(o)v(o)w Ore €.7..., (AA)A@ Kal Bre THY 
yéveow avTdy aya vonpatt oupBeé- 

1149, col. 11. Bev 

atrotencto Oat, Kal éri Tas popas avuTrepBAn- 

Tous Tois Tayerv) KéxtTncOa(t). ta 8 ap- 

porrovra é&ns TovTos pnOqvar ev Tais peta 
L ravta dvéEspev. 


— (7) av pn éxovTwv pop poedy oynpatio- 
pov va, + (t)va— 
. 


1010, fr. 17. 


1149. 8 init. The facsimile gives wntwn. 
In 998, col. 16, perhaps 67: é(c)x(v) should be read, 
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998, col. 16 fin. : ray yéveow avrav Eua vonpare cupBéBncev 
atroreneia Gaz : cf. Epic. Epistle to Herodotus, in D, L. x. 48 init., 
n Yyéveots TaY eidwrov aya vonpats cupSaive. The whole 
passage D. L. x. 46 to 48 closely resembles these fragments, 
and is evidently a summary of Epic. zrept ¢vcews Bk. 1. 

At the bottom of 998, col. 16, are the words Mapxou ’Oxrta- 
oviov, written in a peculiar semi-cursive hand. It is noticeable 
that the same subscription Mapxou ‘Oxraoviov occurs at the 
end of another roll also (no. 1150—3836, Polystratus crept 
Groyou Katadpovycews), and in both cases the name is in the 
same hand-writing, which is different from that of either text. 
The explanation must be that Marcus Octavius was the name 
of a former owner of both rolls,—perhaps the bookseller from 
whom Piso or Philodemus bought them. 


W. SCOTT. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES II. 


carbasus: commentators and lexicographers, except Georges, 
agree in giving, as the primary sense of this word, ‘a very fine 
flax, grown in Spain.’ The references cited to prove this are, 
however, mostly wrong. Liddell and Scott cite Dion. Hal, 2. 68 
(the story of the vestal Aemilia) and Schol. Ar. Lys. 734, but 
in both cases the word denotes simply ‘clothing, and there is no 
allusion to Spain orto very fine linen. The use of the word in the 
first passage is, however, of interest, since it recurs in the story 
of Aemilia as told by Propertius 5. 11. 54, and Valerius Max. 
1, 1. 7, though with the slightly altered meaning of a ‘cloth or 
napkin’. Lewis and Short, again, and De Vit refer to Pliny 
19. 10, Catullus 64. 227, and Columella 10. 17 (not 18). The’ 
latter speaks only of noxia carbasa succo, repeating Vergil’s 
dictum that flax exhausts the soil. The line of Catullus has 
long been corrected from ‘carbasus obscura dicat ferrugine 
Hibera’ (the only reading our lexicographers know) to the 
MSS text carbasus obscurata dicet (Ellis) or decet (Lachmann, 
Bahrens &c.), so that Hibera is not here the epithet of carbasa, 
The one right reference is Pliny 19. 10 (omitted by Georges) : 
Hispania citerior habet splendorem lini praecipuum, torrentis 
in quo politur natura qui alluit Tarraconem. Et tenuitas 
mira ibi primum carbasis repertis. Hence Marquardt (Pri- 
vatleben 2. 471 n.) infers that the word, which is, of course, of 
oriental origin, was early brought to Spain by Phoenician 
traders. But Pliny’s words scarcely mean this, and, in any 
case, the latin word itself was probably borrowed from the 
greek. For, though it actually occurs in latin earlier than in 
greek, it seems to have reached the greeks at the time of Alex- 
ander’s conquests, and the adjective carbasinus in Caecilius is 
apparently greek. 

In pre-augustan literature, the word means ‘ flaxstuffs’, 
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especially ‘sails’, sometimes ‘clothing’ (cloth, sailcloth, Tuch, 
Segeltuch). (1) Ennius 560 Vahl.: carbasus alta uolat pandam 
ductura carinam: (2) Caecilius com. 138 R. (Non. 548): car- 
basina molochina &c., of clothing: (3) Varro vit. pop. rom. 4. 14 
(Non. 541): carbasineo tegi, again of clothing: (4) Catullus 64. 
227 (above)’. In Mr Ellis’ explanation of this line there is a 
small error ; ‘ obsc. ferr. Hib.’ cannot mean ‘ dyed with iron’, for 
the Greeks and Romans used no mineral dyes (Marquardt, 
Privatleben 2. 490, Bliimner, Gewerbe u. Kiinste 1. 224). It is 
true that the Egyptians used iron salts and other minerals for 
dyeing (see eg. Villiers Stuart’s Funeral Tent of an Egyptvan 
Queen p. 6); but, even as late as the Elder Pliny (35. 150), 
Egyptian dyed stuffs were ‘mirabili genere’ to the Romans. 
Mineral dyes were similarly unknown in Northern Europe even 
in the middle ages. In Catullus, then, ‘Hibera’ is otiose, iron 
being common in Spain, and ‘ obsc. ferr.’ = ferrugineae, a word 
which no more means ‘dyed with iron’ than cerinae means 
‘dyed with wax’, or anthracinae ‘dyed with coal’ (Nonius 548, 
549). (5) Lucret. 6. 109, of the awnings over the theatre, called 
carbasina vela by Pliny 19. 23. (6) Cic. Verr. 5. 30 and 80: 
velis carbaseis tabernacula. These seem to be the only passages 
where carbasus occurs in pre-augustan latin. 

In Augustan writers, besides the older senses of sails &c. 
(Verg. A. 3. 357, 4. 417 &c.), the word denotes “ fine linen ” (or 
cotton) either for clothing or in the special sense of a cloth or 
napkin, as, be it noticed, in the two later versions of the story 
of Aemilia referred to above, in Tib. 3, 2. 21, Prop. 5. 3. 64 &c. 
Possibly Pliny’s carbasa of mira tenuitas are some kind of fine 
linen wares, invented and manufactured in Spain, the flax 
country of western Europe. A study of the latin writers born 
in Spain might furnish parallels to this. It would perhaps be 
more natural to render ibi primum carbasis repertis by ‘since 
flaxplants were first found there’, but, with our present text 
(as given by Detlefsen and the Teubner editors), this gives no 
sense. My view may however be supported by the fact that 


1 Riese, the latest editor of Catullus, Segeltuch’. Clearly it means only 
whilst rightly reading ‘obscurata’ in- ‘sails’, 
sists on explaining carbasa as ‘ feineres 
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Pliny in the next sentence speaks of a special kind of flax, 
Zoelicum, which had been imported into Italy. 

The error of the lexicographers—if error it be—in their 
account of carbasus, is as old as the later glossaries, Papias, e.g., 
has the following “ carbasus: lini species mollissimi et candidis- 
simi, sed nunc pro uelis ponitur: nullo humore corrumpitur, 
nulla aetate uincitur. carbasa: uela de carbaso lino. carbasus : 
pannus.” But the word occurs seldom in the glossaries, Suidas 
has xaptracvvoi, the Amplonian’ carbasus: tumor ueli a uento 
factus and carpassint: gresgroem (?), and “ Placidus” (Mai 6. p. 
556)—id est uela navis; per u scribi decet (caruasa)—gives a 
new spelling for late latin. What is the relation of carbasus to 
the words arbasus -eus given in Du Cange as taken from the 
popular speech, I cannot say. 

The following words &c., taken from the fifth volume of 
Keil’s Gramm. Lat. (pp. 494—594), are not in Georges*. 

biremus: Dub. Nom. 572. 25, biremas dicebant antiqui naues. 

cocturnia: Dub. Nom. 573. 13, = coturnix ; see Munro Lucr. 
4, 639, 

corbes: according to Dub. Nom. 574. 11, the phrase ‘ corbes 
messorias’ 1s Cato’s, as well as Cicero’s. For the supposed nom. 
corbs (Fragm. Bob. 561. 34) see below. 

crocodilus: add a ref., for the form corcodillus, to Dub. Nom. 
575. 15. 

corneliatum: “ Asper” 552. 15, quoted without ref. 

cyma: add the hendecasyllable, quoted Dub. Nom. 574. 1, 
from the probably Ciceronian writer Volumnius (Teuffel 192. 4; 
ed, 4). 

dimersio: Aug. reg. 523, 28, sic ‘subter fluctus’ mergor: si 
ex litore motus fiat in dimersionem, accusatiuus est. Perhaps 
we should read demersionem (for which see Georges). 


1 Eid. Oehler. 

2 In a recent number of Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, Dr Georges, while re- 
viewing some ‘ Notes on Lexicography’ 
from this Journal, remarks “Ich muss 
mich gegen d. Ansinnen verwahren, 
alle Glossen in mein Worterbuch auf- 
zunehmen. Mein Buch ist kein The- 
saurus.” It may be proper to say, 


therefore, that when forms or words 
are pointed out as ‘omitted by 
Georges”’, this is done under no mis- 
conception of the scope of his Hand- 
wérterbuch, but because his lexicon is 
the only one correct enough to be 
made the basis of a Thesaurus. (Cf, 
Wolfflin’s Archiv, 1 p. 21.) 
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lasar: this spelling (not laser) in Aug. reg. 499. 35; Dub. 
Nom, 558, 35. 

hen: Aug. reg, 498, 15, lien quod est splen; “ Palaem.” 53 
21, lien liene. (See rien below.) 

magnus; abl, pl. magnabus, Fragm, Bob. 557, 4, antiqui ob 
sexum discernendum in femininis magnabus, pudicabus, &c. 

monoclita : technical term in Fragm, Bob, 564, 27. 

multiceps: Aug, reg. 502. 41 foll., quoted without ref. 

nescio: fut. nescibo, “ Palaem,.” 544, 14, sic dicimus, seruio 
seruiam et seruibo, nescio nesciam et nescibo, Scibo is common, 

nidificor: Aug. reg. 513. 39, quoted as deponent, without 
ref, 

pariambus: “Asper” 548, 32, = pyrrhic. Cf Quintil. 9. 4 
80, Cledonius Keil 5. 30. 22, Mar, Vict. 6. 44. 13, &e. 

peristromum: Dub. Nom, 586. 6, = peristroma, 

rien: “Palaem.” 538, 21, rien riene, lien liene. Rienes is 
a parallel form to renes, the only ex. of either in the singular 
being apparently rien in Plaut. fragm. ap. Fest 277. 

semicaput: Aug. reg, 498. 25, ut caput, sinciput, semicaput. 
The word, however, looks more like a gloss on sinciput, than a 
later collateral form. 

septimplex: Aug. reg, 504, 19, septuplex exclusum est, quia 
septimplex latinum est (so the best MS). 

sum: Aug. ars 494. 26, docti quidam temporis recentioris et 
essendo et essendi et essendum et essens dixerunt. Priscian 
attributes ens to Caesar. 

Two other words della (a punic word = carex, Aug. ars 496, 
10) and boethema (Aug. reg. 501. 24) can hardly be called Jatin. 
The nominatives scrobs, scobs, nubs, corbs, orbs (Fragm. Bob. 
561. 34 foll., &c.) are apparently grammarians’ inventions, The 
writer of the Fragment says as much of the first three, and there 
is only grammatical testimony for the other two (Priscian &c.). 
Similarly the genitives faciewm specieum (Fragm. Bob. 563. 10, 
specieum pro specierum, facieum pro facierum ; sed modo non 
utimur hac enuntiatione) are devoid of authority, though Cha- 
risius and Diomedes support the latter, which is given by 
Georges, 


F. HAVERFIELD. 





ON CATULL. LXIL 227, PROP. V. 2. 39, AND 4. 47. 


CATULL. LXI. 225 sqq. 


MSS. ‘At boni 
Conjuges bene vivite et 
Munere assidue valentem 
Exercete juventam ’. 
For this the reading assiduo is generally substituted, but 
even with this correction ‘munere assiduo’ as Mr Ellis points 
out is a strange expression. 


Perhaps MVTVE ASSIDVEI was by confusion of TV and 
N read as MVNE ASSIDVEI; a copyist perceiving that this 
needed an additional syllable would naturally add ‘re’ to com- 
plete the word. 

Prop. V. 11. 39 sq. | 
MSS. ‘ Pastorem ad baculum possum curare, vel idem 

Sirpiculis medio pulvere ferre rosam’. 
For this Paley corrects on Ayrmann’s conjecture 
‘Pastor me ad baculum possum curvare’, 


an exceedingly inharmonious rhythm, and with no apparent 
reason why ‘ad baculum’ should have supplanted the more 
natural ‘an baculum ’. 


Perhaps the original may have been 
‘Pastor ovem ad baculum possum curare, ete.’ 
=‘ A shepherd I can tend my sheep, stretched beside my crook 
or, &c.’ 


This involves only the insertion of the two letters OV which 
may have dropped out either from careless copying or, if dic- 
tated, from a slurred pronunciation. 
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Prop. v. 4. 47: 
MSS. ‘Cras, ut rumor ait, tota pugnabitur urbe’. 


The sense, as Prof. A. Palmer suggests, seems to demand 
some word of exactly opposite meaning to ‘pugnabitur’. Per- 
haps ‘ purgabitur ’, though I can quote no instance elsewhere of 
such an impersonal use. For the Parilia as purgamina cp. Ov. 
Fast. Iv. 640 


‘Luce Palis populos purget ut ipse cinis’. 
C. B. HULEATT. 


P.S.—Since the correction of the proof of my proposed 
emendation of the text of Prop. v. 4. 47 the kindness of 
Mr Robinson Ellis has pointed out to me the following parallel 


use of the passive of purgo. 
Censorinus de die natali xxii.‘Februum autem non idem 
usquequaque dicitur: nam aliter in aliis sacris februatur, hoc 


est purgatur. 
C. B. H. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. x11. p. 267, note. The passage of the Panegyricus Berengarii is taken 
word for word from Statius, Theb. vm. 223, and of course therefore proves 
nothing for the existence of Propertius at the time when the Panegyricus was 
written. 

Vol. xm. p. 296. The bust at West Park, described as being ‘‘ perhaps that 
of a Roman Emperor”, is an Athena, of the same type as the Lionhelmed 
Athena in the Villa Albani (see the Academy, Jan. 1885). 

Vol, x11. p. 61, 1. 7 from below. The reading of Syro-Hex. is ZS Ted0, 
agreeing not with the Targum but with the Greek. 

Vol. x11. p. 144, lines 22, 28, read ‘‘et Timonfe] de Cleanthe, apud Dio- 
genem Laertium in Clean.” 

Vol. xm. p. 191, s.v. alapor. For ‘‘a mediaeval translation of St James 
iii, 14 in a manuscript at Corvey,” read ‘‘an ancient translation from the MS. 
If} Corbeiensis now at St Petersburg, published in 1883 by Belsheim.”’ 

Vol. xr. p. 198 s.v. demorator. For ‘‘conjectured by Mr Bywater,” read 
‘‘ found in the Bamberg and Reichenau MSS., and approved by Mr Bywater.” 
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